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SUPREME ISSUE OF THE CAMPAIGN 


ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITY FOR ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DISORDERS - 


HE Republican Party has never 
been confronted with a greater 
opportunity for constructive Na- 
tional service and leadership. There 
are an overwhelming number of sound- 
thinking Americans who love their country 
enough to place its welfare above mere 
party allegiance. They stand ready to sub- 
scribe to an honest, straightforward pro- 
gram, charged with high purpose and moral 
courage, which pledges relief from adminis- 
trative follies and crimes that have been 
perpetrated against constitutional as well 
as economic verities during the last seven 
years. They are sickened of noxious, semi- 
Socialistic doctrines and of the form of 
political dictatorship that have carried this 
nation far astray from the guiding precepts 
and ideals of Washington and Lincoln. 
They pray for the type of mastery at the 
helm that shall be worthy of American 
genius and bring us back to the path of true 
progress. 

There is one sure way for the Republican 
Party to secure the mandate of the people 
next November. It must establish genuine 
kinship with the heart and conscience of 
true Americanism. It must sound a more 
virile and courageous note upon the tocsin 
and draw more sharply the compelling issue 
of the day than was conveyed eitherthrough 
the platform or keynote utterances at the 
Chicago convention. Its spokesmen must 
recognize that there are higher claims than 








vindication of Senatorial dignity or of per- 
sonal political reputations. 

The Republican Party leaders must make 
a more direct and manly appeal in defense 
of the rights of the public and of inde- 
pendent wage earners as against the rough- 
neck methods of union labor. The business 
men and organizations throughout the 
country who are making so valiant a fight 
for the ‘open shop” are entitled to stronger 
pledges and encouragement than was forth- 
coming at the Republican Convention. 
Republicans must be prepared to meet 
squarely the threat of radical leaders of the 
American Federation of Labor to ‘deliver 
four million union votes’ to the party that 
acquiesces to their arrogant demands. 

Of greater importance than the League 
of Nations, with or without “reservations” 
-—upon which the political clansmen place 
such stress—is the urgent necessity of set- 
ting ‘“‘our own house in order.” The costly 
reign of blundering and perverseness in the 
relations of a dictatorial Government 
toward domestic business and economic af- 
fairs must be terminated. Responsibility 
should be fixed upon persons and policies 
so that business men as well as wage-earners 
will have no delusion as to the ruinous con- 
sequences and certainty of aggravated social 
conditions if “Wilsonianism”’ and all that 
the term signifies, are granted another four 
years’ lease of life. 

There may be honest division of convic- 








tions as to how far the United States should 
commit itself to an international league for 
the preservation of world peace. But there 
can be no room for difference of opinion 
that we have been heading toward civic 
and economic disintegration with increasing 
velocity because the present Administration 
has lost contact and control over destructive 
factors for which it is primarily to blame. 
Frenzied piling on of public debt, at a far 
greater rate than by any nation engaged in 
the last war, might be condoned on the 
ground of emergency. But there is no ex- 
cuse for continued profligacy in Govern- 
ment expenditure; for persistent violation 
of fundamental economic laws and for fiscal 
methods which have rendered nugatory the 
best efforts on the part of business and 
banking interest to arrest the course of 
headlong inflation following the signing of 
the armistice. 

Secretary of the Treasury Houston tells 
us that a canvas of tax returns discloses 
that $22,000,000,000 was spent last year by 
the American people on luxury buying. It 
may well be questioned as to what extent 
the example and prodigality of the Govern- 
ment in creating public debt and then con- 
verting it into flat currency, have en- 
couraged the American people to such ill- 
seasoned extravagance. 

The record of the past seven years makes 
it only too plain that the people cannot 
hope for a return to sound business prin- 
ciples in Government affairs or that business 
and commerce will function effectively so 
long as the present regime remains in office. 
It is almost useless for bankers to wield the 
prunirg knife on loan accounts or exercise 
the most rigorous discrimination as to es- 
sential and non-essential credits so long as 
inflation continues merrily at the source. 
It is vain to preach “spend less and produce 
more”’ so long as the Government continues 
wanton waste of the Nation’s substance and 
sets no example of economy or efficiency in 
Federal affairs. It is folly to speak of this 
country’s obligations and opportunities in 
international relations so long as those in 
authority misuse their power to curry class 
bitterness and give comfort tothose mutinous 
elements in our own midst which threaten 
to rear up an autocracy of brute force and 
undermine the sanctity of property rights. 
In truth it is a pathetic figure that tenants 
the White House, obsessed with Utopian 
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dreams that thrive only in scholastic minds 
and all the while heedless of the malignant 
forces that have been loosed, unwittingly 
perhaps, by his own impotency in dealing 
with the stern actualities of daily life among 
his own people. 

& 


DECLINING PRODUCTION AND 
INCREASING INFLATION 


’ FTER us the deluge” appears to be 
the laissez-faire rule of conduct which 
obtains in the management of Federal 
affairs. The same inclinations on the part 
of the Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
Board to deal in the most painless fashion, 
instead of pursuing a hard, straightforward 
course, in connection with Government 
finances and demobilization of inflated cur- 
rencies and expanded credit fabrics, are 
steadily leading to a more critical situation. 
Industrial efficiency and capacity have be- 
come gravely weakened because union labor 
has been coddled to such an extent that it 
has been translated into organized pillage. 
Sequestration of liquid banking resources, 
which are so urgently needed for commercial 
purposes, proceeds at a pace which would 
suggest that we are still in the midst of war. 
It is well to look facts in the face on the 
eve of the presidential campaign. Since 
June 30, 1914, there has been an expansion 
of banking credits of over $11,000,000,000; 
and increase in actual circulating medium 
from $3,402,015,427 to $5,969,320,472, and 
expansion of deposits of all banks in the 
country from $13,430,000,000 to approxi- 
mately $26,000,000,000. With all this tre- 
mendous increase in purchasing medium 
there has been an actual decline of from 
15 to 25 per cent. in production and output 
of goods. Expansion of banking credit was 
at the rate of 16 per cent. during the nine- 
teen months this country was engaged in 
warfare. From April 1, 1919 to April 1, 
1920 the increase in bank loans was at the 
higher ratio of 25 per cent. 

In brief, we have not only witnessed a 
greater precipitation of bank credit expan- 
sion since the war than during the period 
of hostilities, but the Federal Reserve 
banks have likewise been emitting redis- 
counts and building up larger deposit liabil- 
ities as a basis for Federal Reserve note in- 
flation since the armistice. Even during 
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the period of progressive increase of Federal 
Reserve discount rates since last November 
we find that rediscounts of all Federal Re- 
serve banks have increased from $2,604,- 
680,000 to $2,974,946,000 reported . June 
4, 1920, with Federal Reserve notes in- 
creasing during the same time from $2,- 
817,173,000 to $3,127,291,000 and the ratio 
of reserves to deposit and note liabilities 
declining from 47 to 42.5 per cent. This 
anomalous condition becomes the more 
significant when it is recalled that since the 
first of the year there has been a very sub- 
stantial liquidation of rediscounts secured 
by war paper and that gold reserves have 
been reduced from $2,119,315,000 to $1,- 
965,058,000. 

The conclusion is inevitable that the 
progress of inflation cannot be arrested until 
the Federal Reserve Banks resume their 
original functions and that the present 
methods of financing Treasury requirements 
nullify every effort toward contraction. 
Governor Harding of the Federal Reserve 
Board, in his remarks at the recent confer- 
ence in Washington with members of the 
Federal Advisory Council and Class “A” 
directors speaks of the disquieting features 
of the situation as follows: 


“Tt is this tendency of production to decline, 
particularly in some essential lines, which 
constitutes a very unsatisfactory element in 
the present outlook. It is evident that the 
country cannot continue to advance prices 
and wages, to curtail production, to expand 
credits and to attempt to enrich itself by non- 
productive operations and transactions with- 
out fostering discontent and radicalism, and 
that such a course, if persisted in, will 
eventually bring on a real crisis.” 

The governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board further alludes to the fact that while 
there is usually a healthy and natural re- 
duction in the volume of commercial loans 
during the first quarter of the year, in prepa- 
ration to meet crop demands, no such 
liquidation has taken place during the first 
four months of this year. The fact that 
there was a large reduction of holdings of 
discounted bills, chiefly war paper, reported 
by the Federal Reserve banks during the 
week ending June 18th, may be readily as- 
cribed to redemption of nearly $700,000,000 
of tax certificates and of payment of semi- 
annual interest on Government bonds, 
rather than to the resumption of a nor- 
mal functioning of the Federal Reserve 
system. 





RaiLroaD LAaBorR BOARD CREATED BY THE NEW TRANSPORTATION ACT OF 1920 TO ADsusT WAGE 
AND OTHER DispuTES BETWEEN RAILROADS AND EMPLOYEES 
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FISCAL AND CURRENCY 
REFORMS 


(If is now generally conceded by those 


in position to appraise the present 

economic situation that the tre- 
mendous inflation of currency caused by 
Treasury methods in financing the war has 
been the direct cause and not the effect of 
high prices, as asserted by Governor Harding. 
While the present encumbent of the office 
of Secretary of the Treasury cannot be held 
accountable for such policies or for the 
wastefulness of Government expenditure 
since the war which has necessitated the 
resumption of short-term borrowing, the 
fact remains that it is high time to divorce 
Treasury financing from the operation of 
the Federal Reserve system. 

It has been well said by Mr. A. Barton 
Hepburn that ‘we can have no deflation 
until the floating debt of the Government, 
carried by the banks in the form of interest- 
bearing certificates, is retired.” Every ef- 
fort of banks and trust companies to con- 
tract credit is immediately nullified by the 
almost continuous issues of Treasury cer- 
tificates which only means additional de- 
posit currency. It is this ill-conditioned re- 
liance of the Treasury upon banks to carry 
floating indebtedness that explains to a 
large degree the persistent increase in 
Federal Reserve discounts and note issues. 

Including the latest issue of $400,000,000 
Treasury certificates bearing 534 and 6 per 
cent. interest, the floating debt of the 
Government aggregates over $3,200,000,- 
000. Including Victory notes coming due 
the Treasury faces the problem of meeting 
over $8,000,000,000 maturing indebtedness 
during the next three years. 

Various suggestions have been made to 
eliminate Treasury financing as a factor in 
inflation and to enable banks to meet more 
effectively the problem of deflation of 
credits. It has been suggested that the 
Federal Reserve Board should not, in 
future, permit issues of certificates to be 
available as collateral for borrowing pur- 
poses. It would also be a more fruitful 
policy for the Secretary of the Treasury to 
use funds at his disposal for liquidating 
the floating debt before attemping to reduce 
the funded debt or spend money uselessly 


in the attempt to hold Liberty bonds 
at par. 


The most direct way to place Treasury 
financing upon an independent footing 
would be for the Government to put a stop 
to the flagrant waste of public funds. That 
cannot be expected until a more efficient 
administration has been elected to office at 
Washington which will do away with the 
army of Government employees which is 
larger today that it was during the war; 
which will prevent department heads from 
spending money without a sense of respon- 
sibility. The fact that President Wilson 
vetoed the budget bill passed by Congress 
shortly before adjournment renders it all 
the more evident that no relief from ruthless 
spending of the people’s money can be 
hoped for under the present administration. 


S 


‘FROZEN CREDITS” AND 
REDISCOUNTS 


T is quite clear that the credit situa- 
tion cannot become more susceptible 
to corrective measures until the criti- 
cal state of the railways is remedied with 
its consequence of “frozen credits” esti- 
mated at over three billions. Here again 
the administration is at fault for its failure 
to impress upon the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the urgent necessity of grant- 
ing higher freight rates without further delay. 
Aside from the effect of the transportation 
tie-up in congesting the free movement of 
credits as well as goods there can be no 
permanent redress so long as the Federal 
Reserve rates of discount on either war 
paper or commercial bills reflects rather 
than leads the open market rate, as in Eng- 
land. The fact that preferential discount 
rates have made it profitable for banks to 
rediscount has induced many banks to re- 
gard their line of discount as so much addi- 
tional fixed capital. Likewise, practices 
have crept into the use of acceptances which 
add another element to inflation. 

It is to be hoped that campaign debate 
will clearly fix in the popular mind that 
every new revolution of the vicious circle 
which makes for higher cost of living and 
for social injustice, receives its first impulse 
from Government license and inability of 
this administration to deal effectively with 
post-war economic reactions. 
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BETTER PAY FOR BANKING 
SERVICE 


OTABLE increase in salaries to cleri- 
cal force, higher taxation and greater 

cost of books, stationery and other 
supplies, which cut deeply into the gross 
eirnings of the average bank or trust com- 
pany, calls for closer scrutiny as to charges 
for banking service and especially the rates 
of interest paid for various classes of de- 
posits. The bank is the only institution 
that has consistently rendered a high-grade 
service and not only does it freely but very 
often actually pays for the privilege of 
furnishing check-books, stationery, collec- 
tion service, etc. Until within recent years 
many banks and trust companies operated 
on a basis where one-third of the depositors 
provided accounts upon which profits were 
made while service to the other two-thirds 
was either free or conducted at a loss. 

The recent action taken by the Wilming- 
ton Clearing House of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, pledging its members to apply a serv- 
ice charge of one dollar monthly on all ac- 
counts subject to check where average 
monthly balance is less than $200 and in- 
creasing the minimum checking balance on 
which interest is allowed from $300 to $500, 
emphasizes the growing tendency on the 
part of Clearing House Associations 
throughout the country to eliminate un- 
profitable or free banking service. West of 
Chicago and especially in the smaller cities 
it is becoming quite general policy to dis- 
courage payment of interest on checking ac- 
counts of any character or size, excepting 
bank balances. In the Eastern sections of 
the country and especially in the large cities 
there is opportunity for more enlightened co- 
operation and agreement as to placing de- 
mand accounts upon a compensating basis 
and determining upon greater moderation in 
payment of interest on both time and check- 
ing balances. In other words this is the 
psychological time for banks and trust com- 
panies to impress upon their customers the 
justification for proper compensation. 

In fact there are many other incidental 
banking and department services which are 
frequently rendered without charge, es- 
pecially in connection with tax schedules 
and payments and carrying loans as well as 
custody of war bonds for customers, which 
call for adjustment toprevent costly leakages. 


BANK SALARIES AND 
PROMOTIONS 


VERY comprehensive analysis and 
A comparison of salaries paid to bank 

and trust company employees from 
the grade of assistant cashiers down to mes- 
sengers has been compiled by the Statistical 
and Research Department of the First 
National Bank of St. Louis, under the direc- 
tion of Vice-President W. F. Gephart. The 
study of bank wages covers the whole 
country and it is probably the most com- 
plete survey extant as to how bank em- 
ployees have fared in connection with ad- 
vancing prices and wages. The investiga- 
tion disclosed that, on a general average, 
the bank employees have not fared as well 
as other classes of workers, especially in the 
industrial branches. 

The effect of the war upon bank labor has 
been to create a very high percentage of 
turnover during the last few years, in some 
institutions the proportion ranging as high 
as fifty per cent. The percentage of female 
employees in bank work, although receiving 
a decided stimulus with the drafting or en- 
listment of men for service in the war, does 
not exceed twenty per cent. Because of the 
efficiency, neatness and methodical manner 
in which women employees have taken up 
the tasks in which men were formerly em- 
ployed the conclusion is advanced that fe- 
male workers are bound to increase in pro- 
portion and also in advancement to more 
responsible positions. 

The investigation has also confirmed Mr. 
Gephart in the belief that there is much 
room for more efficient internal organization 
and scientific division of service as well as 
salaries in the average bank and trust com- 
pany in the United States. Length of serv- 
ice is not necessarily regarded as a basis for 
increased pay unless the recipient qualifies 
for higher positions and there has also been 
so much nepotism as to discourage young 
men without influence or friends to make 
banking a career. Banking as a business 
has not been so well organized as some other 
lines of business from the standpoint of in- 
ternal efficiency. Promotions are too often 
influenced by personal equation rather than 
any definite plan of appraising character of 
service, although the banking business is 
peculiarly an easy one in which to establish 
promotions on the basis of proven worth. 
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Perhaps the most interesting feature of 
the First National analysis is the compara- 
tive table of bank salaries. It is compiled 
according to alphabetical subdivisions 
grouped under four geographical divisions 
of the country. The average salary for as- 
sistant cashiers is placed at $4,472, with a 
range in the Eastern States from $2,750 to 
$12,000. The average pay for tellers is 
$2,232, with the Eastern range from $1,600 
to $5,000. Bookkeepers of Class A receive 
an average of $1,692 and Class B, an aver- 
age of $1,210. Stenographers’ pay averages 
$1,460 for the first grade and $1,066 for the 
second. Machine operators in banks re- 
ceive an average of $1,084 for the first grade 
and $817 for the second. Clerks are paid 
an average of $1,736 for Class A and $1,000 
for Class B. Checkers and assorters receive 
an average of $1,100, telephone operators 
$1,071, floormen $1,422, messengers $734. 

The impression derived from the investi- 
gations made by the Research Department 
of the First National of St. Louis is that 
banks will have to give more enlightened 
attention to the matter of wages and promo- 
tions, if the supply of alert and ambitious 
young men for bank and trust company 
staffs is to be maintained. 

= 


TRUST ORGANIZATION PLAN 
(OF very practical interest to trust com- 


panies everywhere is the report of the 

special Committee on Internal Or- 
ganization submitted at the recent annual 
convention of the Trust Company Section 
of the California Bankers’ Association which 
is published in full in this issue of Trust 
ComPANIES Magazine. Accompanying the 
report are two charts which graphically de- 
fine model systems of internal organization 
and flow of responsibility. The plan pre- 
sented deals separately with co-ordination 
of departments of a trust company as an 
institution and efficient organization of the 
trust department as a distinctive entity. 
The Committee has embodied features 
which render these model plans of internal 
organizations sufficiently elastic to apply to 
large as well as smaller trust companies. 
It may also be stated that this is the first as- 
sociated effort on the part of trust com- 
panies anywhere to bring about standard- 
ization in internal administration. 


AUDACIOUS MISUSE OF ‘*TRUST 
COMPANY” TITLE 


NOTHER instance of audacious and 
A illegitimate use of the title of ‘“Trust 

Company” to boom oil stock sales 
has been brought to the attention of Trust 
CompaNiEs Magazine. This is the second 
time within the past twelve months that 
Trust Companies Magazine has_ been 
called upon to expose promotions which 
have their base of operation in Houston, 
Texas, employing trust company titles as a 
lure for selling oil stock. As in the case of 
the so-called “Houston Bank and Trust 
Company” of Houston-Channel City, 
Texas, the activities of which were first 
brought to public attention through Trust 
Companies Magazine in June, 1919, the 
alleged “Union Trust Company, unincor- 
porated” of Houston, is now flooding the 
country with circular letters telling of fabu- 
lous fortunes made by small investors who 
have placed money in oil shares offered by 
Henry H. Hoffman who signs himself as 
president of the company. A number of 
these circular “come on” letters have even 
reached the desks of bank and trust com- 
pany officers. Accompanying the letter 
asking investors to get in on the ground 
floor for the next ‘“‘clean up” in oil promo- 
tion, there is a letter of recommendation 
bearing the title of the Lometa State Bank, 
of Lometa, Texas, signed by John T. Carson, 
cashier, in which the latter certifies that he 
is well and favorably acquainted with 
Hoffman oil enterprises. 

Evidently, there is something ‘rotten in 
Texas” when the banking authorities of that 
State permit the repeated misuse of trust 
company titles, whether corporated or un- 
incorporated, to promote the sale of specu- 
lative stock. We do not assume to pass 
upon the merits of the particular stock of- 
fered by Henry H. Hoffman as an individual 
or through the Hoffman Oil Company. But 
it is a horse of another color when Hoffman 
uses letter heads bearing the imprint “Union 
Trust Company,” and in small type under- 
neath the word “unincorporated” as bait 
to secure investors throughout the country. 
Trust CompPANIES Magazine has again 
notified the State Banking authorities of 
Texas of this unwarranted misuse of the 
name “Trust Company” in the hope that 
it will lead to proper preventative measures. 
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LEGAL FEES IN ESTATE 
ACCOUNTING 


SOFT answer turneth away wrath,” 

A says the Old Testament. It is in this 
spirit of moderation and patience 

that trust companies, with few exceptions, 
have striven to cultivate friendly and re- 
ciprocal relations with attorneys in the 
solicitation and administration of trust busi- 
ness and the handling of estates. The more 
learned and responsible type of lawyer in- 
variably responds to such overtures. But 
there are elements in the legal profession 
which persist in uttering public polemics 
against trust companies on the ground of 
“illegal practice of law.”’ In numerous legis- 
lative chambers, ruled by lawyer-legislators, 
the plaintive cry of encroachment of trust 
companies on the business of the legal pro- 
fession continues to find a sympathetic echo. 
Trust companies should not hesitate to 
adopt a more courageous course in com- 
munities and states where hostility and un- 
fair criticism of their rightful duties con- 
tinue. In every case where they have 
frankly appealed to the public against per- 
secution from lawyers they have won out. 
They might go further and fortify the merits 
of their case by reference to probate and 
Surrogate court records. They will obtain 
a big leverage by being able to show the 
public, whenever it becomes necessary, that 
trust company management of states and 
trust funds means conservation and even 
enhancement of estate property and trust 
funds. The court records will show that not 
only is there a tremendous loss and dissip1- 
tion of estate and trust funds when con- 
fided to irresponsible and incompetent at- 
torneys, but that legal fees obtained by 
referees appointed by the courts in connec- 
tion with accountings filed by trust com- 
panies as executors and trustees represent a 
greater expense than the actual handling 
of estate and trust funds by trust companies. 
Here in New York, for example, it would 
be interesting for the public to know that 
practices have grown up around Surrogate 
court procedure which makes trust com- 
panies helpless as executors and trustees, to 
prevent extortionate charges through ap- 
pointment of referees in connection with 
trust accounting. Although attending to 
all the work of administration and having 
all the responsibility, trust companies are 


limited to small fees by law. It is known 
that referees have obtained as much as $750 
for simply checking up the executor’s ac- 
counting where the Surrogate might have 
approved the accounting without calling in 
referee or another lawyer. The suggestion 
has been made that there ought to be a 
fixed limitation of fees for lawyers in con- 
nection with estates where no jury or trial 
case is needed. At present there is no 
limitation as to charges that lawyers may 
claim either where estates or trust funds 
are in the custody of individuals or where 
trust companies are the executors and 
trustees. In short, the trust companies 
have every reason to let the people know 
the extent to which estates and trust funds 
are mulcted through appointment of in- 
dividuals or lawyers as executors and 
trustees and the safety which attends the 
selection of trust companies in such capaci- 
ties. It would be unwise for trust companies 
to indulge in recriminative discussion but 
with the facts in hand the bar associations 
would be less apt to lend themselves to 
hostile criticism. 





Mrs. NaTALiE SCHENCK LAIMBEER 
Recently appointed Manager Woman's Department of the 
Madison Avenue and 75th Street branch of the United 

States Mortgage and Trust Co.. of New York. 
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PUBLIC VERSUS PRIVATE 
TRUSTEESHIP 


N interesting commentary on the 
superior advantages of administra- 

tion of estates and trusts by private 
corporations as compared with public or 
Government administration is afforded 
by recent developments in London, Eng- 
land, in connection with the British Public 
Trustee Office. Readers of Trust Com- 
PANIES Magazine may recall the discus- 
sion in these pages at the time of the cre- 
ation of the Public Trustee in England, 
which was created by Parliament with 
the hope of affording an economical 
agency for administration of estates and 
trusts, especially of the smaller type. It 
was a new experiment in public or Gov- 
ernment administration of fiduciary prop- 
erty, although modeled to some extent 
after the Public Trustee, Limited, of 
Edinburgh. 

The recently presented report of a 
special Royal Commission, appointed by 
the Lord Chancellor, to investigate criti- 
cisms of the conduct of the Public Trustee 
Office in London, appears to serve as a 
complete vindication of the fact that 
public officials cannot render that close, 
personal contact with beneficiaries which 
is so essential in discharging responsibili- 
ties as trustee or executor. The report 
shows that the Public Trustee was sadly 
in arrears in work, with fifty-seven trusts 
accepted before March, 1916, of which no 
account had been prepared up to Sep- 
tember, 1918. Numerous complaints 
were also justified as to inefficient 
co-ordination. Other handicaps were 
found which would seem to bear out the 
conclusion that public or Government ex- 
periments in managing estates or trusts 
compares most unfavorably with the 
same type of service provided by private 
corporate trustees or executors. 

SS 
CONTINUED DRAIN OF GOLD 


N emphasizing the economic necessity 

of a return to the gold standard 
throughout the world the National 

Bank of Commerce in New York in its 
current issue of the Commerce Monthly, 
points out the movements in interna- 
tional currency and trade relations which 
point to a persistent drain upon our ab- 
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normally large holdings of gold stock 
which increased during the war from 
$1,905,000,000, to $3,165,000,000. Com- 
menting upon the situation the Com- 
merce Monthly says: 

“Eventually, the resumption of gold con- 
vertibility in the several countries will in- 
volve a redistribution of the world’s stock of 
the metal. As gold is restored to its monetary 
uses in those countries now on a paper basis 
which are sufficiently strong to undertake the 
process of deflation, their requirements for 
the metal will increase. In some other coun- 
tries, which are too weak to follow a rigorous 
policy of deflation, the possible clearing away 
of worthless paper currencies may leave a 
money vacuum to be filled by some sort of 
specie money. This also would occasion a 
considerable demand for gold. Consequently, 
those countries—the United States and South 
American and Oriental nations—which as a 
consequence of the war have acquired an ab- 
normal proportion of the world’s stock of the 
metal, may reasonably anticipate a persistent 
drain on their holdings, compelling the read- 
justment of the credit structure within them- 
selves until an approximate world equilibrium 
has again been restored.” 


BS 


BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL 
CURRENTS 


ERIOUS congestion of transportation 
due to renewal of railroad strikes, 

together with tightening of crec lit 
lines and heavy demand for money, are the 
dominating influences in the business situa- 
tion. The wave of retail price reduction 
seems to have lost further momentun, al- 
though Bradstreet’s commodity price index 
shows the largest recession during May for 
any month since January, 1919. Total 
bank clearings for May aggregated $36,- 
565,842,000, a decrease of 6.4 per cent. from 
April. Semi-annual dividend payments call 
for $300,000,000. New enterprises incor- 
porated during May of over $100,000 
authorized capital each, represented a grand 
total of $1,417,613,000, as compared with 
$748,683,000 for the same month last year. 
New municipal issues during May amounted 
to $32,175,628 as compared with $61,827,- 
000 in April. Total wheat crop for 1920 is 
estimated by Department of Agriculture at 
781,000,000 bushels, or 160,000,000 bushels 
less than last year. Condition of the cotton 
crop is placed at the low figure of 62.4 per 
cent. of normal. 
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PRESERVATION OF AMERICA’S POLITICAL AND 
ECONOMIC INTEGRITY 
MUST RETURN TO SIMPLE STANDARDS OF LIVING AND EQUITABLE 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONSHIP 


United States Senator WARREN G. HARDING, 
Republican Nominee for President 


COU SI eT SITS STS TMI STMT eI enn sien nnneniiniiieni seni | 


(Epitor’s Note: A survey of the Republican Presidential nominee's latest public utterances shows 
that he is an advocate of adequate National defense, voluntary military training for young men, repeal 
of all extraordinary war statutes and dictatorship, and is opposed to Government ownership, Nationaliza- 
tion of industry, Government extravagance, excessive and inequitable taxation and believes in a square 
deal for all citizens. The following is a compilation from Senator Harding's most recent addresses, in- 
cluding that delivered before the Ohio Society of New York, which gives a fair idea as to where he stands 


on vital political and economic questions of the day.) 


The Federal Constitution is the very best of 
all Americanism, is the very foundation of 
the temple of equal rights, is the very under- 
lying stone of equal opportunity to all men. 
More than that, it was the supreme pledge of 
Americans to America, of government by law, 
with the sponsorship of majorities, with pro- 
tection to minorities, and freedom from usur- 
pation of power, the people to rule. That is 
what the Federal Constitution was. 

Men ofttimes sneer nowadays, like it were 
scme useless relic of the formative period, 
seemingly unmindful that on its guarantees 
rests the liberty that permits this very un- 
grateful sneering, and others pronounce it 
timeworn, antiquated and unsuited to modern 
liberties. Both forget that the world’s or- 
derly freedom had its inception in its begin- 
ning. Perhaps its simplicity for popular gov- 
ernment under majority rule has led to this 
scant appreciation, but the Constitution does 
abide, and it ever will so long as this Repub- 
lic survives. The trouble is that its sacred- 
ness if not forgotten has been too little pro- 
claimed. Most of us think it too righteous to 
assail. Many of us have held that the super- 
structure erected thereon has been so near 
ideal that for more than one hundred years 
we have had no peace time statute in this 
country making seditious utterance a crime. 

We have heard of the freedom of speech, 
which the Constitution guarantees, as more 
sacred than the guaranteeing instrument. I 
have come to think that it is fundamentally 
and patriotically American to say that there 
is not room anywhere or at any time for any- 
body in this country who seeks to overthrow 
eovernment which is within the American 
Constitution. This patriotically if not devo- 


tionally inspired fundamental law fits every 
real American, and the man who cannot fit 
himself to the Constitution is not fit for 
American citizenship, and he does not de- 
serve our hospitality. It fully covers all 
classes and all masses in the benefits of its 
guarantees; and any class or any mass that 
is against the Constitution is against the coun- 
try and the American flag. 
The Enemy Within Our Gates 

This Republic has never feared any enemy 
from without. We no longer intend to be 
menaced by enemies from within. If any man 
seeks the advantages of American citizenship, 
let him subscribe to the duties and obligations 
of that American citizenship. If any man 
wishes the freedom of America let him join 
in that freedom’s protection. If any man 
craves American hospitality, let him see that 
he does not abuse it. And if any man wishes 
to profit by American opportunity, let him 
join in preserving that opportunity for others. 
One cannot be half American and half Euro- 
pean, or half something else. This is the 
hour calling for the all-American, everywhere 
and all the time. 

Nor can the foreigner hereafter be a pro- 
longed visitor or a resident alien, gathering 
the fruits of American opportunity and as- 
suming the advantages of American citizen- 
ship, without committing himself, binding 
himself whole-heartedly to the duties and obli- 
gations of American citizenship. I do not 
mean a perfunctory declaration and formal 
answers. He must renounce allegiance, and 
have a binding faith in America and American 
citizenship. 

It were better to leave some of our indus- 
trial tasks undone than to undermine our 
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American government in their doing. But we 
must not accept an overwrought impression 
that the assault on orderly government is 
wholly or even mainly chargeable to the 
foreigners who have failed to subscribe to 
American citizenship. The worst offenders 
and the most effective conspirators are those 
who wear the garb of full-fledged American 
citizenship, and some of them were born to 
American opportunity and they have turned 
liberty into license. 

The ignorant foreigner is far more a vic- 
tim than he is a supporter, because he heard 
the gospel of revolution when no one was 
preaching to him the blessings of orderly lib- 
erty and the rewards of American opportunity 
under the law. The agitator and the revolu- 
tionist find profit in agitation. There is not 
much agitation without compensation. They 
learned the foreigner’s language, and they 
reached his sympathies, and they lied to his 
ignorant prejudices, while many an American 
Captain of Industry was contemplating divi- 
dends without a thought of the human element 
employed in their making. This crime of 
negligence had many notable exceptions, but 
as a general rule the Americans who invited 
and enlisted foreign activity to increase man 
power in American industry, forgot to teach 
the American language, and neglected to ex- 
tend American sympathies, and never offered 
American fellowship, and failed to reveal the 
ideals of American citizenship, which are so 
essential to the stability of the Republic. 


Practical Americanism in Business 


It is well enough to preach Americanism, 
and we ought; but it is better to practice 
Americanism, and we must. In truth, we 
need practical Americanism in business, as 
well as proclaimed Americanism in politics. 
It is superb to lead in industry, commerce 
and finance, and no nation in the world ever 
illumined a page in history until it had at- 
tained industrial and commercial eminence. 
But the distinction is too costly if it is 
wrought at the cost of neglecting the qualities 
of American citizenship, and tending to un- 
rest and ultimate revolution. 

It is well enough to be concerned about 
the quality and the quantity of our wares, but 
it is better to make sure of the spirit em- 
ployed in their making. We must be think- 
ing of men as well as of materials, and the 
conditions of making as well as of marketing. 
The change in conditions in this country in 
the past twenty years is a mighty tribute to 
the awakened America conscience, but the 
neglect of education itself is a warning due 
to American heedlessness. There must be 
concern about devotion and duty, as well as 


dividends, and there must be a thought about 
the eventful tomorrow as well as the golden 
tcday. 

it 1s of no avail to merely preach content- 
ment. Content never lighted a fire nor turned 
a wheel since the world began. More than 
that, the normal human being worth while 
dces not know what content is. It does not 
exist for such a being. And more than that, 
mere subsistence does not make a citizen; and 
excessively generous compensation, without 
license therefor, blasts every hope of its ac- 
quirement. What humanity needs just now is 
understanding. The present day situation is 
the more acute because we are in the fer- 
ment that came of war and war’s aftermath, 
with its fever and delirium and fighty ways. 
We are slow getting normal again, and the 
world needs sanity today as it never needed 
it before. 

Many men have thought the ratification of 
the peace treaty and the League of Nations 
would make us normal again. But that is the 
cry of the patent medicine faker, whose one 
remedy miraculously cures every ill. And it 
won't do it. Undoubtedly formal peace will 
help, and I would gladly speed the day, if it 
can be done without the sacrifice of anything 
American. But as a matter of fact actual 
peace does now prevail, and commerce has re- 
sumed its wonted way. Normal thinking will 
help more, and normal living will have the 
effect of the magician’s wand, paradoxical as 
that statement may seem. The world does 
deeply need to get normal, and liberal doses 
of mental science freely mixed with deter- 
mined resolution will help mightily. 


Genius and Management Essential 


I do not mean that the old order will be 
restored. It never will come again. _ The 
world’s upheaval, which ends autocracies, and 
destroys dynasties, and multiplies the cost of 
government, an upheaval which sweeps us be- 
yond the sacred ratio of sixteen to one aad 
makes silver the sacreder, sweeps humanity 
too far on to ever get back to the old condi- 
tions. 

Certain fundamentals are unchanging and 
everlasting: Life without toil never was and 
never can be. Ease and competence are nct 
to be seized in the frenzy of envy. These 
are the rewards of industry and toil, thrift 
and denial. There can be no excellence with- 
cut great labor. There is no reward except 
as it is merited. Lowered cost of living and 
increased cost of production are an economic 
fraud; and yet men pretend to believe thet 
such a thing may be. Capital makes possible 
and labor produces; but neither of them ever 
achieved without the other; and both of them 
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together never made a success except through 
genius and management. No one of them, 
either through the power of great wealth, or 
the force of knowledge, or the might of 
numbers is above the law, and no one of them 
shall ever dominate this free Republic. 


Progress Must be Orderly 


How well it is known there can be no lib- 
erty without security, and there can be no 
security without the supremacy of the law 
and the majesty of just government. In the 
Americanism of the Constitution there is 
neither fear or ‘favor, but there are equal 
rights to all, equal opportunities beckoning to 
all men, and justice untrammeled. And the 
government which surrenders to the con- 
spiracies of the influential few, or yields to 
the intimidations of the organized many, does 
justice to neither; and it dims the torch of 
Americanism which must light the way to 
American faith. 

Government policies change, and laws are 
altered to meet the changes which attend all 
human progress, but there are orderly pro- 
cesses for effecting these changes. Let no 
man proclaim the Constitution unresponsive 
to the American conscience. We have re- 
cently witnessed its amendment, with only a 
lapse of eighteen months between submission 
and ratification—with some manifestations 
of sorrow over the ultimate result. The Con- 
stitution does promptly respond to American 
conviction, and it is the rock on which is 
builded the temple of orderly liberty and the 
guarantee of freedom of the American Re- 
public. 


The insistent problem of the day, magnified 
by the war’s madness, and revealed in the 
extreme of reaction from the hateful and 
destroyed autocracy, to misapplied and Bol- 
shevist and destroying democracy, like the 
pathos of impotent Russia, is the preservation 
of civil liberty and all its guarantees. 


Make Honest Success an Inspiration 


Our American course is straight ahead, 
with liberty under the law, and freedom 
glorified in righteous restraint. Reason il- 
lumines the path, and knowledge points to 
every pitfall and byway to be avoided. Amer- 
ica bids every man to climb to the heights, 
and rewards him as he merits it. This is 
the very essence of liberty, and it has made 
us what we are in this American Republic. 
The system may be imperfect, but under it 
we have wrought marvelously, and we have 


only begun. It would hurt the great forward 
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procession to attune our steps to the indolent 
aud lazy; nor can we risk the course some- 
times suggested in the insolent assumption 
of power by great wealth; but we can prac- 
tice thrift and industry, we can live simply; 
we can make honest success an inspiration to 
succeed, and then march bravely on. 
Sometimes we must go beneath the surface 
of the Gulf Stream if we want to find the 
direction of the resistless undercurrents of 
the ocean. It little matters what a man pro- 
claims in an ephemeral outcry for fancied re- 
formation. You get the true undercurrent 
when you learn his aspirations for his chil- 
dren and his children’s children, and he stands 
with his generation between yesterday and to- 
morrow, eager to lift his children to a little 
higher plane that mediocrity will bridge, and 
which Socialism has never reached. He wants 
to hand on American freedom unabridged. 
He wants to bequeath the waters of American 


political life undiluted. He would bestow 
the equality of opportunity unaltered, and 
the security of just government unendan- 


gered. And the underwriting, my country- 
men, is in the complete and rejoicing Ameri- 
canism of every citizen of this Republic. 


Putting Our House in Order 


We wish to counsel, we want to co-operate, 
and we are ready to contribute. But we arro 
gate to ourselves the keeping of the Ameri- 
can conscience and the American conception 
of moral obligation. It is fine to idealize, 
but it is very practical to make sure that 
one’s own house is in perfect order before 
attempting the miracle of old world stabiliza- 
tion. 

America has the task of getting her house 
in order. You can call it selfishness of na- 
tionality if you will. I hold it a patriotic in- 
spiration to safeguard America first, to sta- 
bilize America first, to prosper America first, 
to think of America first, to exalt America 
first, to love and revere America first. We 
may do more then than prove exemplars to 
the world of enduring representative democ- 
racy, where the Constitution and its liberties 
are unshaken. We may go securely on to dis- 
tant fulfilment, and make a strong and gen- 
erous nation’s contribution to human progress, 
forceful in example, generous in contribution, 
helpful in all suffering, and sympathetic in 
ali ills, and fearless in all conflicts. Let the 
Internationals dream, and the Bolshevist de- 
stroy; let the Socialist paralyze and the Anti- 
National sacrifice. In the spirit of this great 
Republic we proclaim Americanism and ac- 
claim America. 
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PLAN OF INTERNAL ORGANIZATION ADAPTED TO LARGE 
AND SMALLER TRUST COMPANIES AND TRUST 
DEPARTMENTS 


EFFICIENT DIVISION OF FUNCTIONS AND AUTHORITY 


ERLE M. LEAF 
Trust Counsel, Title Insurance & Trust Company of Los Angeles, California 
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(Epiror’s Note: A special Committee to study and report an efficient plan covering internal 
organization of trust companies and trust department operations was appointed by the Trust Company 
Section of the California Bankers’ Association one year ago. Following is the report embodying a plan 
of internal organization submitted by Mr. Leaf as Chairman of the Committee at the recent meeting of the 
Trust Company Section. Accompanying the report are two charts based, respectively, upon institutional 
and trust department organization. This represents the first combined effort made by trust companies 
anywhere to arrive at a model system of internal organization and administration.) 


Trust companies everywhere are endeav- tail matters, it has been very difficult for 





oring to solve the problems caused by the 
exceptional growth of trust business dur- 
ing the past few years, and by the increase 
in the number of kinds of service demanded 


the average trust officer to develop an ef- 
ficient and smooth working machine. In 
too many cases, instead of building up a 
well-balanced organization, the trust officer 





by the public. Practically all of the trust 
companies find themselves without the 
proper organization necessary to take ad- 


has shouldered the burden of the detail work 


vantage of the opportunities offered. Dif- 
ficulties attending the administration of 
property have multiplied in recent years 


and complicated revenue laws have imposed 
heavy burdens which must be met. Re- 
strictive and complicated laws of many 
kinds have added materially to the difficul- 
ties which attend the transaction of busi- 
ness. Many trust companies have ventured 
into new fields of activity, and are adminis- 
tering every known kind of property and 
property rights. The cost of transacting 
business has increased greatly owing to the 
necessity for salary increases and the tow- 
ering cost of supplies. 

The trust executive must, therefore, de- 
velop an organization which will function 
smoothly and efficiently; which will render 
a prompt, courteous and satisfactory serv- 
ice to the public, and will be able to cope 
with any situation which may arise; which 
is capable of administering any kind of 


property and property rights and which 
will operate with the utmost economy. 
These trust services must be performed 


with reasonable profits to the trust company, 
else it cannot maintain an efficient service, and 
thus discharge satisfactorily its duty to its 
beneficiaries and the public. 

Engulfed, as he usually is, in a sea of de- 





Erte M. Lear 


Trust Counsel Title Insurance & Trust Company 
of Los Angeles. 
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THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS 


OF A TRusT Company, DEVISED BY COMMITTEE ON INTERNAL ORGANIZATION OF THE TRUST Com- 
PANY SECTION, CALIFORNIA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


of the department, and has created a “one- 
man” company to the detriment of himself 
as well as the company and its patrons. 


Distinctive Problems of Large and Smaller 
Trust Company Organizations 


In the larger organizations, there has 
been a tendency to subdivide the functions 
to an extent that eliminates the personal 
contact with the trustor and beneficiaries. 
They are passed from one department, or di- 
vision, or clerk, to another, for this, that or 
the other thing, and find there is no one 
responsible officer of the company, who is 
entirely familiar with their affairs and with 
whom they can establish a personal rela- 
tionship and may always consult. 

The problems which confront the newer 
and smaller trust companies are different 
from those with which the larger com- 
panies have to deal, and any plan of or- 
ganization, to be of practical benefit, must, 
in a very large measure, fit the varying 
needs of all the companies, whether large or 
small. The aim of the committee, in its 





study of these matters, has been to de- 
velop a plan which will meet the require- 
ments of the average company, and which 
can readily be expanded in the case of the 
larger companies, or can be “telescoped” 
in the case of the smaller companies. 


Planning an Ideal Organization 


In planning an ideal organization, 
fundamental considerations are: 


FIRST: To clearly analyze and logically 
segregate and group the various activi- 
ties and functions, and in a manner which 
has been proven practical by actual ex- 
perience. The more important ends to 
be attained by scientific grouping are the 
performance of each function in the most 
direct and efficient manner; the preven- 
tion of overlapping and duplication of 
functions and responsibility; the preven- 
tion of “slippage” or the failure to prop- 
erly assign and attend to administrative 
details. Such a segregation is necessary 
in order to prevent waste of time and 
energy; maintain close supervision and 
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proper administration of the many kinds of 
property in the various trusts; and to 
properly fulfill the object of every trust 
and to consummate the purposes thereof. 


SECOND: To clearly indicate the regular 
and uninterrupted flow of responsibility 
and authority throughout the organiza- 
tion from the stockholders and directors 
down through each executive, division, 
department head, and employee, so that 
the executives may have a broad view 
and complete control of the entire or- 
ganization, and the various assistants and 
clerks may have a clear and definite un- 
derstanding of their relative positions in 
the organization. Thus each person will 
be enabled to work efficiently and in co- 
ordination with the others, and responsi- 
bility for errors, omissions, or inefficiency 
may be readily fixed, 


THIRD: To standardize the activities of 
each division, bureau, or individual, and 
to systematize the methods which gov- 
ern the conduct of these activities. 


FOURTH: To so classify and group the 
various functions, that insofar as the 
patron is concerned, one division, bureau, 
or individual will be responsible for the 
supervision of the essential phases of 
each patron’s affairs, thereby establish- 
ing and maintaining that personal rela- 
tionship with the patron, which is con- 
stantly in danger of being lost in large 
organizations. 


FIFTH: To create an organization under 
which all work is so organized and sys- 
tematized that the functioning of the or- 
ganization is not dependent upon the pres- 
ence of any individual, and which will 
continue to function efficiently regardless 
of the coming or going of any of the 
members of the organization. 


SIXTH: To so systematize the work that 
routine duties will be automatically dele- 
gated to minor employees, and the execu- 
tives will be relieved from burdensome 
detail, and be free to devote their time to 
more important questions of policy, man- 
agement, new business, and negotiation of 
important transactions. The assignment 
of duties should be made with a view to 
enabling employees to accumulate ex- 
perience and develop into executives and 
specialists. 


Line and Staff Type of Organization 
Adopted 


Without ‘attempting to enter into a tech- 
nical discussion of the various types of or- 


ganization plans and charts, it might be 
stated that after some study, the line and 
staff type of organization was adopted by 
the committee. This type has the advantage 
of directly fixing responsibility and author- 
ity, and permits of a considerable degree of 
flexibility through the service of the vari- 
ous staffs and bureaus, composed of ex- 
perts in their various professions, whose 
duty it is to furnish their specialized 
knowledge and skill to the various line 
officers and divisions, and in some instances 
to the public as well. 

On the two charts submitted with this 
report (see pages 537 and 539 for facsimile of 
the charts referred to) the black lines in- 
dicate the flow of responsibility and author- 
ity, and the lighter lines indicate the flow of 
advice or service. On each chart, the circle 
to the left, centered to the president and 
vice-president, may be termed the executive 
circle, with lines of advice connecting the 
heads of the legal staff and the auditing 
staff with the president. The circle to the 
right may be termed the administrative cir- 
cle and is centered about the administrative 
vice-presidents, with lines of advice con- 
necting department heads with legal and 
auditing staffs, and with the vice-presi- 
dents also on the executive advice circle. 

In event the company has only one vice- 
president in the organization, he would 
center this circle. The line of authority 
moves from the directors to the center of 
executive circle, and from the center of 
the executive circle outward to the staff 
officers and to the center of the adminis- 
trative circle, whence it proceeds to the 
right, and may be readily followed on the 
charts. The advice lines pass from the ad- 
ministrative circle to the operating line, con- 
necting all of the division heads with the 
bureau heads and other staff officers, the 
bureau heads being staff officers so far as 
the operation of their respective bureaus 
is concerned, 


Classification of Trusts 


The first step in working out the organi- 
zation plan was to subdivide the various 
classes of trusts upon some logical and 
practical basis. It was agreed that the 
proper method of classification of trusts 
was with regard to the dominant feature 
or the ultimate purpose of the trust, rather 
than by the character of its assets. Thus 
for the purpose of this report and to meet 
the needs of the average trust company, all 
trusts are classified in the chart as follows: 
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COURT 
CORPORATE 
REAL ESTATE 
SECURITIES 


This classification is an arbitrary one and 
in the larger companies, a still further sub- 
division of these divisions is possible. 

The various trusts which fall under these 
divisions are indicated in detail on the chart. 
In classifying according to the ultimate pur- 
pose or dominant feature rather than the 
character of the assets, we must, at the same 
time, however, have in mind the grouping 
for purposes of administration of those 
classes where the administrative functions 
are similar; for example, Court trusts, owing 
to the requirements of the California Bank 
Act, are required to be kept separate from 
private trusts, and naturally fall into a 
separate: division. 

All other trusts may be termed private 
trusts, and may be segregated into such di- 
visions as the nature and volume of busi- 
ness warrant. Of the private trusts, cor- 


porate trusts form a division requiring 
special knowledge and administration. The 
holding of property as security for debt 
under deed of trust and similar instruments, 
presents many of the same characteristics as 
corporate trusts, and it seems advisable, 
where the business does not warrant a sepa- 
rate division, to group these with the cor- 
porate trusts. 

Trusts covering the investment of 
money or the holding and selling of securi- 
ties, and the reinvestment of the proceeds, 
logically fall into another division. Trusts 
involving the administration of real property 
comprise a division. Included in this class 
of trusts are the so-called subdivision trusts, 
which if the volume of business warrants it, 
might form a separate division. 

In some instances there are trusts which 
require one form of administration for a 
certain period, and another form of admin- 
istration for another period. This kind of 
trust often contains assets of mixed char- 
acter and as it would be manifestly unde- 
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sirable to change the trust from one divi- 
sion to another as its purpose changed, or 
to have part of the trust administered by 
one division and part by another accord- 
ing to the character of the assets, it is 
thought best to arbitrarily classify this 
kind of trust immediately upon its accept- 
ance, according to its ultimate purpose. 


Theory of Segregation of Trusts 


The theory of this segregation is that 
each trust, as it is accepted, is assigned to 
the division to which it belongs. The officer 
in charge of that division thereupon be- 
comes responsible for all matters in con- 
nection with the acceptance of the trust, 
the proper administration thereof, and the 
fulfillment of the desires and purposes of 
the trustor. The division head maintains 
a sufficient supervision over the administra- 
tion of the trust to be familiar, at all times, 
with its general phases. He assumes the 
same administrative responsibility for the 
trusts under his jurisdiction as though the 
property belonging to each of such trusts 
were his own personal property. He sup- 
plies the point of personal contact between 
the patron and the company, which is of the 
utmost value. 

The division head deals with the persons 
interested in the trusts in his division, and 
if any trustor or beneficiary should require 
information with respect to his trust, this 
officer furnishes it. Thus the patron trans- 
acts all his business through one officer, 
who becomes familiar with the patron’s af- 
fairs, and in whom the latter has confidence. 

It is not expected, of course, that the di- 
vision heads in a busy institution will find 
it possible or desirable to personally super- 
vise all the details in connection with the 
administration of trusts under their charge. 
Such detailed information however may be 
procured from assistants or clerks when- 
ever required. Furthermore the system of 
general service bureaus which is explained 
hereafter serves to relieve the executives of 
many of the details of administration. 


Analysis of Detailed Functions 


After determining upon the segregation 
and division of trusts as outlined above, an 
analysis was made of the detailed functions 
which each of these divisions would be 
called upon to perform. It was found that 
there was still a considerable duplication 
and overlapping of functions, and that there 
were many services, general in character. 
for example, Publicity, Personal, Tax, and 
others, which would be required by the trust 
department as well as the banking depart- 
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ment, and in some instances by the public. 
Furthermore, that there were certain func- 
tions which could not be properly taken 
care of by the various divisions themselves. 
For example, it is at once apparent that at 
various times, each of the divisions will be 
called upon to administer trusts in which 
real property constitutes all or a portion of 
the trust assets. Each division might 
therefore be called upon to sell real prop- 
erty, make leases, collect rents, make re- 
pairs, pay taxes and otherwise administer 
such property. 

The making of income tax reports and 
the payment of income taxes, as well as 
county and municipal taxes and local as- 
sessments, would also be required in each 
division. Likewise each of these divisions 
would at times be called upon to adminis- 
ter trusts owning securities of various 
kinds. This would require the collection of 
principal and interest, sale of securities, col- 
lection of dividends and other administrative 
details involved in the handling of such 
property. To permit each of the divisions 
to attend to such detail and routine matters 
would involve a duplication of work and 
would result in a less efficient and orderly 
administration of the property. By organ- 
izing these various services separately un- 
der bureau heads or chiefs, rather than re- 
quiring each department to perform such 
part of each service as might incidentally 
fall to it, a higher degree of centralization 
is rendered possible and the employment of 
experts in each particular line is justified. 


Functions Organized into Bureaus 


These functions, therefore, together with 
other functions and activities, general in 
character, have been organized into bureaus 
as a service department, and are designated 
on the chart as follows: 


Publicity and New Business: 


The advertising for the entire organiza- 
tion has been placed in charge of the 
Publicity Bureau, as have the various in- 
formation desks, mailing lists, and simi- 
lar matters. 


Personnel and Standards: 


This bureau should have charge of the 
standardization of employment, salaries 
and positions, and should keep the effi- 
ciency record of each employee. It should 
prepare and correct the office manual, 
which should be sufficiently detailed and 
clear to enable new employees, after they 
have studied it, to take up the work of 
any position without a great deal of in- 
dividual instruction. 
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Accounting Bureau: 

This bureau is headed by the chief ac- 
countant or general bookkeeper and has 
full charge of all the general and insti- 
tutional accounting, indices and files, to- 
gether with supervision and = authority 
over accounting methods. 

Real Estate Bureau: 

Administers property, makes - sales, 
leases: collects rentals, places insurance, 
makes repairs, and in general attends to 
all administrative details. 

Secretarial and Tax Service Bureau: 

Furnishes expert service and assistance 
relative to Federal and State and local 
taxes of every kind, including inheritance 
taxes, both to the public and the depart- 
ments of the company. Payment of all 
taxes should be made through this 
bureau. 

Financial Bureau: 

This bureau will have charge of ap- 
praisals of property offered as security for 
loans; will collect information and _ sta- 
tistics on securities for use of the com- 
pany and its patrons; will attend to col- 
lection of principal and interest of loans, 
and perform other similar functions as 
outlined on the charts. 


General Service Bureau: 


In charge of elevators, janitor service, 
telephones, watchmen and similar service. 


Flexibility of Plan 


In smaller companies, many of these 
bureaus will not be needed, while the 
larger companies will find use for all of 
them. It is anticipated that all of the 
bureaus will be under the administrative 
authority of one officer, who may be the 
secretary or treasurer of the company or 
other proper executive. The plan is flexible, 
inasmuch as all of the bureau functions may, 
in smaller companies, be performed by one 
or two individuals, whereas in the larger 
companies, each bureau may be placed in 
charge of an expert who will have a corps 
of assistants under him. 

It is not intended that the bureau should 
relieve the heads of the various trust di- 
visions of responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of their trusts. Each division head 
remains absolutely responsible for the 
proper administration of all trusts under his 
charge. However, this does not imply or 
require that either he or his assistants 
should personally attend to detail matters 
of administration. Each division is expected 
to call upon the various bureaus for the 


expert assistance which they are prepared 
to render, and to delegate to these bureaus 
the performance of the detailed functions 
which the bureaus are organized to per- 
form. The division head therefore main- 
tains general supervision of his trusts, but 
delegates to the bureaus the detail work in 
connection with such administration. All 
questions of policy with respect to admin- 
istration of trust property are decided by 
the division heads or their superiors, the 
bureaus being merely the ministerial agency 
through which the policy is executed. 

Concrete example may serve to illustrate 
the manner in which this plan will operate 
in practice. A _ division head has real 
property in one of his trusts. He consid- 
ers the purposes of the trust and familiar- 
izes himself with the instructions of the 
trustor as set forth in the trust instrument. 
He thereupon decides that the property 
should be leased, and instructs the real es- 
tate bureau to negotiate a lease, setting 
forth, in general, the terms and conditions 
which he thinks will meet the requirements 
of the trust. The real estate bureau there- 
after finds a tenant, negotiates the lease, col- 
lects the rentals, and makes the necessary 
reports to the division head. If a sale of 
the property is desired, the real estate bu- 
reau is instructed to sell and thereupon pro- 
ceeds to list the property with brokers, and 
takes whatever steps are necessary in order 
to effect a sale, reporting the result to the 
division head. 

In case the assets of a trust includes 
bonds, mortgages or other securities, the 
division head delivers these to the Financial 
Bureau with instructions to collect interest 
and principal when due, and in general, to 
perform the many detailed routine duties re- 
quired in connection with the proper care of 
securities. If the fulfillment of the terms 
of the trust should require it, the division 
head may instruct the Financial Bureau to 
sell all or a portion of the securities. Simi- 
larly, the division head delegates to the Tax 
Bureau the making of income and in- 
heritance and other tax returns, and the 
payment of these taxes. 


Actual Administration by Specialists 


Under this system, the actual administra- 
tion of property is done by specialists. The 
broad phases of the administration of the 
trust and its assets are determined upon by 
administrative officers, who by reason of 
b ing freed from burdensome detail, are 
better able to pass upon the more important 
administrative questions. The division heads 
are sufficiently in touch with the adminis- 
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tration of the trust assets as to be able to 
maintain an intelligent supervision over 
them and to be able to furnish informa- 
tion to beneficiaries. In case detailed in- 
formation is called for, the division head 
can readily procure this by reference to the 
proper bureau. The bureaus are responsible 
to the division heads for carrying out the 
latter’s instructions. The division heads are 
responsible to the patrons of the company 
and to its executive officers. Thus a direct 
line of responsibility is established and 
any “slippage” is either avoided or else re- 
sponsibility for it is immediately fixed. 

The committee was unable to reach a un- 
animous agreement as to whether the chart 
should be confined strictly to the trust de- 
partment or whether it should include, in 
bare outline, a banking department, for the 
purpose of showing a homogeneous and 
complete financial institution, to indicate 
where the various functions tie in, and to 
show the coordination of the various bu- 
reaus which might serve the institution. It 
was the belief of a portion of the commit- 
tee that the chart should be confined strictly 
to those functions which were performed by 
the trust department of the bank, and that 
all functions in which the trust department 
Was in any way interested or _ involved, 
should be under the direct control and 
authority of the executive head of this de- 
partment. 


Discussion as to Centralization of Authority 


Other members of the committee inclined 
to the belief that many of the functions per- 
formed by the bureaus were required by the 
banking department as well as the trust de- 
partment, and wherever it was possible to 
centralize the functions performed by these 
bureaus, in a bureau organization, which 
serves all the departments of the institution, 
as well as the public, that the interests of 
efficiency and economy would be subserved. 
It was pointed out that unless this plan 
were adopted, there would be a_consider- 
able duplication of functions within the in- 
stitution. For example, the trust depart- 
ment would maintain a bureau for the cus- 
tody and administration of its securities 
and the loaning of its funds. The bank 
would do likewise. It was argued that the 
two bureaus could be combined with better 
fesults, one bureau serving both depart- 
ments. If a publicity bureau were main- 
tained, there would be needless duplication 
of functions in this direction. 

Similarly it was argued that all matters 
arising in either the trust or banking de- 
partment relating to the administration of 
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real property could be handled in a central- 
ized bureau. 

The advocates of this plan believed that 
the whole tendency of modern organiza- 
tion is toward specialization and _ cen- 
tralization of authority, and that there is no 
reason why a financial institution should 
not be able to develop a highly specialized 
and centralized organization such as have 
been developed by commercial and indus- 
trial institutions; that one highly paid ex- 
pert will do more and better work than two 
less efficient and less skilled persons, whose 
aggregate salaries might equal or exceed 
the salary paid to the expert. Most trust 
companies have yet to learn the desirability 
and necessity for a highly centralized or- 
ganization comprised largely of experts, 
and it is the belief of some of the commit- 
tee members that when this’ lesson is 
learned, the type of organization outlined in 
the first chart will be used rather than the 
decentralized and diffused type outlined in 
the second chart. 

The argument against the first chart was 
that the trust officer would lose the close 
control and supervision over administrative 
details which is necessary to the success- 
ful and satisfactory administration of the 
trusts. Offsetting this position was the 
feeling that the centralized plan would 
eliminate needless duplication, increase the 
efficiency of the institution as a whole, re- 
sult in economy, and promote standardiza- 
tion of practice. 

In order to test the sentiment of the Cali- 
fornia trust companies as to which form of 
organization was preferred, an inquiry was 
sent to all the trust companies in the State 
asking their opinions in the matter. he 
replies disclosed that opinion was equally 
divided, and for that reason the committee 
has prepared the two charts submitted. 

Application of the Two Charts 

The first is the institutional chart and 
shows three main departments, namely: 
Trust, Banking and General Service. The 
General Service Department is divided into 
the various bureaus mentioned above, which 
are under the direct line of authority of 
the Bureau head or chief of the Service De- 
partment, and are not under the line of 
authority of the head of either the bank- 
ing or the trust departments. The head of 
the Service Department is responsible to 
the proper executive officers of the institu- 
tion for properly complying’ with all in- 
structions given to the various bureaus by 
either the banking or trust departments. 

The second chart is confined entirely to a 
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delineation of the organization of the trust 
department with the various general serv- 
ices segregated into bureaus. Unlike the 
first chart, however, the bureaus are under 
the line of authority of the trust officer or 
head of the trust department and would be 
used only by the trust department or the 
public. Under this plan, the banking de- 
partment might have a similar, and to a cer- 
tain extent, a duplicating bureau organiza- 
tion of its own. 

Under either chart, however, the various 
general services are separately organized 
and the specialized skill or knowledge of 
the bureaus is available to the public, and 
in the case of the first chart, to the entire 
institution, thus obviating the necessity of 
the various trust and banking divisions per- 
forming the special services which are 
rendered by the bureaus. 

The plan to be adopted by any particular 
institution will depend partly upon the vol- 
ume and nature of business transacted by 
the institution, and partly upon the personal 
equation. In some institutions, the trust 
officer will feel that he must exercise direct 
authority and control over the bureau func- 
tions; in others, the bureau organizations 
may be strong enough to maintain, in an 
efficient and economical manner, a_ sepa- 
rate organization. 

By some, the accompanying charts may 
not be considered strictly scientific, inas- 
much as they are combined organization 
and functional charts. It might, in some 
instances, be advisable for a particular in- 
stitution to have separate charts, one indi- 
cating the functions or activities to be per- 
formed, the other indicating the individuals 
who perform them, together with their 
titles. It might also be advisable for a par- 
ticular institution to prepare charts show- 
ing in considerable detail, the functions to 
be performed by, or the organization of 
each division, bureau or similar unit. How- 
ever, for the purpose of this report, and in- 
asmuch as the charts will be used by trust 
companies differing widely in volume and 
character of business, it is believed that the 
combined charts are more comprehensive 
and will be of more practical value, than 
separate functional or organization charts. 

Telesccping of Functions 

While these charts set forth many trust 
divisions and bureaus, the impression should 
not be gained that the charts are too com- 
plicated or elaborate to be of value or 
practical use to smaller companies. Al- 
though there is a complete segregation and 
classification of trusts and trust functions, 


this does not of necessity require that each 
subdivision or bureau be placed in charge of 
a different individual. For a company hav- 
ing a small volume of business, it would not 
be necessary to change the chart in any 
particular. There would, however, be a 
“telescoping” of functions, in that several 
trust divisions or bureaus might be as- 
signed to one individual. This “telescop- 
ing’ process might continue to a point 
where the trust department would consist 
of one man only and his assistant. In such a 
company the one man and assistant would 
perform all of the functions outlined upon 
the chart, or as many of them as his busi- 
ness demanded. However, the chart would 
be of use to him, insofar as it sets forth a 
clear and logical division of trusts and trust 
functions. 

As the business increased he might group 
various functions or various trust divisions 
and assign them to individuals. As the 
business further expanded, the process of 
classification would continue until, with a 
large volume of business, an organization 
would be developed in which each bureau 
and trust division would be in charge of an 
officer and would be manned by the neces- 
sary assistants. 

No changes in the principle of the chart 
would be necessary in the case of very large 
trust companies, although such companies 
would probably find it desirable to still fur- 
ther subdivide the trust divisions and to 
place an officer in charge of each division. 
It is probable that no further classification 
of bureau functions would be required and 
that the only requirement would be the 
addition of the necessary assistants to per- 
form the work of each of the bureaus. 

Underlying Principles of Plan of 
Organization 

The committee fully realizes that many 
of the larger trust companies already have 
their institutions scientifically organized. 
Tt is further aware that many of the newer 
or smaller trust companies might consider 
the organization charts submitted herewith 
as being somewhat complicated and not 
adapted to, or necessary for, their busi- 
ness. It is for these reasons that this re- 
port has dwelt at some length upon the 
flexibility of the organizations outlined and 
charted, and upon the value of these charts 
in indicating the line of logical growth, de- 
velopment and segregation of functions 
and service. While each trust company may 
feel compelled to make modifications and 
changes in the charts to meet its own par- 
ticular needs and requirements, it is nev- 
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ertheless hoped that, if the underlying prin- 
cipals upon which these charts are based, 
are carefully and reasonably followed, the 
companies will derive some practical benefit 
from the charts. 

The future growth and development of 
the trust business and of the companies 
themselves, depends upon their rendering 
a highly efficient and valuable service to 
the public at a reasonable profit. To do 
so requires a finely balanced organization, 
composed largely of experts whose activi- 
ties are properly correlated and _ coordi- 
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nated by means of a scientific and practical 


organization plan. The question of or- 
ganization, therefore, is one of the most 
vital problems with which the trust com- 


panies are concerned. The successful solu- 
tion of this problem will enable trust com- 
panies to maintain and improve their pres- 
ent high standard of service, to expand 
their facilities to meet the demands of the 
future, and enable them to render their full 
contribution toward the future development 
and expansion of the business and indus- 
try of the country. 


FEES FOR TRUST SERVICES OBSERVED BY TRUST COMPANIES 
OF BUFFALO 


As the result of a series of conferences be- 
tween representatives of leading trust com- 
panies and trust officers of banks in Buffalo 
a revised schedule of fees for various classes 
of trust services has been drawn up. The 
conversations developed that in most instances 
such services were rendered below cost and 
overhead expenses and the new schedule is 
intended to provide reasonable compensation, 
consistent with the responsible character of 
the work performed. Following the memo- 
randum of fees: 


Liberty Loan Custody Charges 


$1.00 per annum, 0 $150.00 
$3.00 per annum, 200 950.00 
$5.00 per annum, 1,000 9,950.00 


$10,000 and above regular 
charges to apply. 
Safe Keeping Charges 
1/20th per cent. per annum on stocks and 
registered bonds. 
3/10th per cent. per annum on coupon bonds. 
4 per cent. per annum on mortgages. 
Minimum—$15 per annum. 
Voluntary Trusts 


Legal rate up to $100,000 principal; above 
that amount 2 per cent. on income and 
1 per cent. on principal to be the mini- 
mum. (Charge against income to apply 
to first $10,000, after that, 1 per cent.) 

Handling real estate and mortgages—5 per 
cent. of rents. 

Trusts Based on 
Policies 

Minimum acceptance fee of $10—more if 
justified. %™% per cent. on distributing 
principal of fund. 


Corporate Trusteeship 


safe keeping 


Collection of Insurance 


Annual fee—$1 to $1,000,000—$1.50 per 
annum. $1,000,000 and over, $2.50 per 
annum. 


Authentication charge—50 cents per bond. 

Registration—50 cents per bond. 

Acceptance fee—$100 minimum plus attor- 
ney’s fees. 

Releases—$10 minimum and attorney’s fees. 

Paying principal before or at maturity— 
1/10th per cent. 

Paying coupons—™% per cent. 

Fiscal Agent in preparing monthly and an- 
nual income tax return of moneys with- 
held at source—% per cent. of amount of 
coupons, with $25 per annum minimum. 

For issues secured by collateral—in addition 
to usual fees the regular safe keeping fee, 
for collateral. 

Conversion of Bonds—charge $1 for each 
piece. 

Closing and Cremation fee—1/40th per cent. 
on amount of principal at any time out- 
standing with minimum of $50. 


Transfer Agency 


Annual fee—$150 minimum, covering 100 
certificates, applying to one class of stock 
only, with 50 cents for each additional 
certificate. (This includes five stockhold- 
ers’ lists a year.) 

Acceptance fee—only if unusual conferences 
are necessary. 

Disbursing dividends—25 
which includes expenses. 


cents per check, 


Registrar 


Annual fee—$100 minimum, covering 200 
certificates one class of stock, with 25 
cents for each additional certificate. 

Acceptance fee—only if unusual conferences 
are necessary. 

The institutions represented at the confer- 
ences on fees include the following: Buffalo 
Trust Company, Marine Trust Company, Fi- 
delity Trust Company, Citizens Commercial 
Trust Company, Bank of Buffalo and the 
Peoples Bank. 
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LookING WEST OVER THE Wor Lp’s LARGEST WHOLESALE COMMISSION DisTRICT 


ORDERLY ADJUSTMENT AND STABILIZATION OF PRICES 


GOVERNING FACTORS OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


SAMUEL S. CONOVER 
President of The Fidelity Trust Company of New York 


(Epiror’s Note: As head of a financial institution which is located in the very heart of New 
York's great wholesale commission district, Mr. Conover is in position to sense price movements, especially 
as affecting food products, cotton goods, textiles, etc., as well as to judge of the effect of market fluctuations. 
Mr. Conover recently conducted the first investigation as to the aggregate wealth and business centered in 
New York's wholesale commission district which revealed total gross annual sales of nearly two and a half 
billions of dollars; that 14,000,000 people throughout the Eastern States rely upon this district for daily 


food supply and that it sells 67 per cent. of the nation’s entire cotton crop after fabrication.) 


Unquestionably, the problem of restoring 
food and commodity prices to relatively more 
normal standards is one that affects most di- 
rectly every business concern as well as the 
individual. While fluctuations on the New 
York Stock Exchange are often confusing as 
reflection of general financial and industrial 
developments, because of the element of specu- 
lation, there can be no doubt that price move- 
ments are registered and foreshadowed most 
reliably by the current quotations in the 
wholesale commission district of New York, 
insofar as this section of the country is con- 
cerned. Likewise, because of the direct rela- 
tionship which exists between commission 
houses with the manufacturer or producer on 
the one hand and the retailer and consumer 
on the other, there is also a true apprecia- 
tion of the factors which are controlling in 
determining prices. 

There is no class of business men which 
would more heartily welcome gradual reces- 
sion of prices and arrival at a more perma- 
nent basis of reckoning values, than the com- 
mission merchants. They are in position to 
realize the harm which would ensue to the 
public and consumer in general through vio- 


lent price recession or the play of “mass psy- 
chology” in forcing down prices too quickly 
without adjustment of the underlying influ- 
ences, such as transportation, scales of wages, 
cost of materials and numerous other factors, 
most of which have been functioning in an 
unsound way as a result of war-time condi- 
tions. These men of business, who direct the 
distributive agencies, also know that violent 
contraction of banking credit or arbitrary cut- 
ting down of banking accommodation which 
is essential to the production and transporta- 
tion of food and commodities, would be vastly 
more injurious than any good that may be 
accomplished. 

The public as well as many of those well- 
intentioned people who speak smoothly of 
“price stabilization” must first have a clear 
understanding as to the facts in the case. 
“Price control” through legislative or Govern- 
ment measures, has proven to be negative or 
has failed to bring about desirable results. 
We fail to approach the heart of the price 
problem if the high cost of living is attributed 
to profiteering by retailer, wholesaler, packer 
or farmer. 
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What we are suffering from is a reflection 
of world-wide conditions; the diversion of 
productive capacity to war-time requirements; 
inflated currency due to Government borrow- 
ings; the manufacture of dollars in credit 
rather than wealth and the countless ramifi- 
cations of heavy taxation. In the same cate- 
gory of primary causes must be placed the 
serious impairment of railroad facilities; the 
slackening of labor efficiency due to shorter 
hours, union requirements and “strikes.” With 
vastly increased purchasing media we find an 
actual decrease in volume of production. The 
Federal census figures, now being published, 
give illuminating proof of the harmful migra- 
tion of labor to the big industrial centers and 
away from farms and vocations that have to 
do with our food supply. Here in New York 
the price situation is incalculably aggravated 
by strikes of railroad men, truckmen, dock- 
men and by congestion of facilities. No one 
knows so well as does the commission man 
how seriously New York City’s supply of 
food and commodities is affected by these con- 
ditions and how the injury falls most seriously 
upon the consumers. 

Although deflation of credit and currency 
has been slow in responding to measures 
adopted there is every indication that we have 
reached the peak of prices and that the major 
forces are now working toward recession. 
The public has demonstrated recently that it 
can force down food prices by refusing to 
buy. Last February meat prices became so 
high that many people practically refused to 
buy meat. Since then meat prices have fallen, 
Ii this refusal to buy meat continues too long, 
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however, or if the public forms the habit ot 
going on periodic “buyers’ strikes” capital and 
labor may be gradually diverted from the 
food-supplying field; supply may become less 
than demand and prices will then greatly in- 
crease. Sporadic and forced falling of prices 
will unsettle market conditions. Manufactur- 
ers and producers will have great difficulty 
in adjusting their commitments. Business de- 
pression, losses and even failures would be 
the consequence of unwarranted and sudden 
contraction or too rapid deflation. 

The solution of the nation’s food problem, 
I earnestly believe, is for all classes to return 
to moderate and regular food-buying of pre- 
war days. This will steady prices and will 
also aid the Federal Government in disclos- 
ing and prosecuting profiteering. Prices will 
also fall when railroad facilities are reorgan- 
ized and when the diminution of exaggerated 
post-war activities in manufacturing centers 
releases laborers for the farms. 

To enlighten the New York public regarding 
present city food prices I have recently made 
comparisons between wholesale food prices in 
1914 and today. The difference between these 
wholesale and retail prices is necessarily very 
great. High retail prices are, at least, partly 
due to exceedingly high rents and wages, 
losses on charge accounts, expensive delivery 
service, etc. In the discussion of this subject 
or comparison there is no implication of prof- 
iteering by retailer, wholesaler, packer or 
farmer. Extravagance in food buying also 


exists at present and is harmful in keeping 
prices at an unnecessarily high level. 
strikes likewise increase prices quickly. 


Labor 
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strike of the railroad switchmen in Chicago 
some two months ago caused beef, pork and 
lamb to rise 6 cents a pound in New York. 
The following comparison shows increase 
of wholesale meat prices* between 1915 and 


1920: 1915 1920 
BOCTALOGR fe Gi Gass Bais a 6c. ac: 
PY ERREONINEY 55. Giary'saiersts sia ai 15¢. S5e: 
seen) ee Se eee eee 14c. Jie. 
Os CUR RIMAIRO Sek 8 Grin OSes ecko 8c. 14c, 
LAURY WIE coo eae eae ss TAc. 26c. 
PREY n.o5 sai ms ccsseisieree ost 10c. 24c. 
SHEED WHOLE. <cciecsiesdiceescce TliAZc, 26c. 
is DNB io sags asisiweis BR SES 10c. 24c. 

= WENN A cre cd a a a preles 10c. 35c. 
PAS! NUIMING oSioia aie c.baig wane wale 20c. 23c, 
oe NMRNATER a Sahel We bisa Ricks eieteieZ's 13¢. 23c. 


Many fruit and vegetable prices have more 
than doubled in the last six years. Scarcity 
of farm labor, destruction of perishable goods 
in side-tracked freight cars, and increased 
cost of barrels, crates and other receptacles 
are among the causes. Negro laborers are 
getting $8 a day in South Carolina for dig- 
ging potatoes. In Florida farm labor is so 
scarce, that an orange grower near West 
Palm Beach has started a colony of 500 Bel- 
gians on his 10,000 acre plantation. Storage, 
which is 80 per cent. higher than six years 
ago, has also increased prices. Price in- 
creases in a few typical grades of fruit and 


vegetables are: 1914 1920 
Oranges, fancy Florida, 

POT OK aiorisais sieeels $4 $3.75 to $10.50 
Apples, per barrel..... 3-414 6.00to 13.50 
Potatoes, South Caro- 

Hila, er WO. 56s scores 5 12.00 
Tomatoes, Florida, crate 2-2% 400-614 
Capbags, .ctate- .. 4.556. 1-% 3.50 


Certain less perishable vegetables have not 
changed in prices during the last six years. 
The prices of perishable vegetables will go 
down when transportation and labor condi- 
tions become more settled. Wholesale prices 
of poultry and dairy products have in the 
last six years been forced up by labor condi- 
tions, by the cost of feed, and the increase in 
land values. Good butter has risen from 25c. 
a pound to 60c.; eggs from 21c. to 46c.; cheese 
13c. to 29c.; live poultry from 17c. to 40c. 

The problem of price adjustment is today 
both psychological as well as due to economic 
causes. Obviously, the consumer has the 
power to fix prices. One of the best solutions 
is for the people to return to more simple 
standards of living and content themselves 
with less luxuries. While contraction of 
credit and currency is essential there must 
* In considering these increased wholesale prices. increased 


expenses of farmers, packers, etc., should always be kept clearly 
in mind.—S. S. Conover 


first be a more enlightened attitude on the 
part of labor for there cannot be any return 
to permanent lower level of prices if wages 
continue to rise and hours of labor continue 
to be shortened. The tremendous creation of 
public debt which has been converted, one 
might almost say, into legal tender, has been 
responsible for much of our cost of living 
trouble. “Work more and spend less” is a 
sound maxim, but until we put it into actual 
practice, there can be no immediate hope of 
price stabilization. 

Theodore G. Smith Elected Vice-President 

Central Union Trust Co. of New York 


The Central Union Trust Company of 
New York announces that Theodore Gardner 
Smith, formerly president of the International 
Trust Company of Denver, Col., has been 
elected senior vice-president of the Central 
Union to fill the vacancy caused by the elec- 
tion of George W. Davison as president. Mr. 
Smith is well known in trust company and 
banking circles and is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Protective Laws of the Trust Com- 
pany Section, A. B. A. 

In addition it was announced that Roger 
Whittlesey had been appointed assistant treas- 
urer of the Central Union. 








THEODORE G. SMITH 


Who has been elected vice-president of the Central Union 
Trust Co. of New York 
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SOME NOTES ON THE FRAILTIES OF PERSONAL 
EXECUTORS 


FAITHLESSNESS AND INCOMPETENCY HAVE BECOME PROVERBIAL 


E. VINE HALL of London, Englaid 
Author of ‘‘The Romance of Wills and Testaments 


SS eT eS T TST eT STS STS TTT ST ST SIT STITT ST TT 


(Epitor’s Note: Mr. Hall ts one of the leading British authorities on testamentary jurisprudence 
and literature. The message which he conveys in the following article is one that cannot be too often im- 
pressed upon men of moderate, as well as large means, who blindly persist in confiding the care of their 
property, the welfare of their dependents and the carrying out of their expressed wills after death to in- 
competent, neglectful or dishonest individuals as executors. It is not only by historical reference, but also 
through contemporary court records that evidence accumulates which reveals the suffering, the vast mis- 
application of post-mortem wealth and perversion of the testator’s wishes occasioned by the appointment 





of private executors). 


“Silver in the living 

Is gold in the giving; 

Gold in the dying 

Is but silver a-flying; 

Gold and silver in the dead 
Turn too often into lead.” 

Executors — private individuals — may be 
competent or incompetent, and the latter must 
necessarily be a very numerous class. Thus 
the chairman of an English Investment and 
Trustee Company writes to me: “The incom- 
petence of the average private executor is, 
I suppose, a familiar subject to you. He is 
in most cases driven into the hands of his 
lawyer, who is probably quite competent with 
regard to the legal part but whose training is 
not financial.” 

Many an executor is perhaps not much less 
ignorant, though possibly less impetuous, than 
the executor of whom Mr. Virgil M. Harris 
tells this tale in “Ancient, Curious and Fa- 
mous Wills.” 

“The farmer marched into the little grocer’s 
shop with a firm step. ‘I want that tub of 
butter,’ he said, ‘and that lot of sugar, and all 
that other stuff.’ 

“‘Good gracious!’ said the widow who kept 
the shop. 

“Whatever do you want with all them 
goods?’ 

“*T dunno,’ said the farmer, scratching his 
head; ‘but, you see, I’m the executor of your 
husband’s will, and the lawyers told me I was 
to carry out the provisions.’ ” 

Executors, too, may be honest or dishonest. 
I am prepared to believe that, as a rule, no 
task is more scrupulously performed than the 
task of an executor. It is natural that it 
should be so. The respect due to the dead re- 
quires that it should be so. The duty due to 


the living demands that it should be so. As 
Robert Knox, who for 20 years was a captive 
in Ceylon, wrote in his will (dated 1711): 
“And I charge you, Ed. Lascelles, my sole 
executor, before God to be punctual in per- 
forming all this that I have given, lest the 
cries of the widow and the fatherless come 
up to heaven against you, and your lot be a 
curse instead of a blessing.” 


Decedent’s Wishes Neglected or Overridden 


But it is not always so. In the old days the 
possibility of the deceased’s wishes being neg- 
lected or overridden was so real that writers 
advise the charitable to exercise their charity 
in their lifetime, and not to trust to executors 
or friends. Their faithlessness had even 
passed into a proverb: “three executors make 
three thieves.” 

John Stowe, in his “Survey of London,” 
remarks how often wills were proved but not 
performed: “Thus much for famous citizens 
have I noted their charitable actions, for the 
most part done by them in their lifetime. 
The residue left in trust to their executors. 
I have known some of them hardly (or never) 
performed, wherefore I wish men to make 
their own hands their executors, and their 
eyes their overseers, not forgetting the old 
proverb: { 

“Women be forgetful, children be unkind, 

Executors be covetous, and take what they 
find. 

If anybody ask where the dead’s goods 
became, 

They answer, So God help me and holy- 
dom, he died a poor man.” 

Jeremy Taylor, in the “Rule and Exercises 
of Holy Dying,” has the same thought and 
the same proverb in his mind: “He that gives 
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with his own hand shall be sure to find it; 
but he that trusts executors with his charity, 
and the economy and issues of his virtue, by 
which he must enter into his hopes of heaven 
and pardon, shall find but an ill account when 
his executors complain he died poor: ‘think 
on this.’” 


Proverbial Lines on Executors 


This interesting proverb was written upon 
a wall in St. Edmund’s Church, Lombard 
street, in London, and is thus quoted in Weev- 
er’s “Funeral Monuments” : 


“‘(@an, the bebovetb oft to bave this in 
mind, 
That thow gevetb wytb thin bond, that 
sall thow fynd. 
For widowes be sloful, and cbyldren betb 
unkypnd, 
Erecutors beth covetos, and kep al that 


they fynd. 
Wf eny body ask wher the deddyps goodyps 
becam, 
They answer, 
So God belp me and Halidam, be diced a 
poor man. 
think 


on this.’’ 





Other proverbial lines are quoted by 
Thomas Fuller, and a fresh turn is given to 
the thought, in his “Cambridge History.” “It 
is the life of a gift, to be done in the life of 
the giver; far better than funeral legacies, 
which like Benjamin, are born by the loss of 
a parent. For, it is not so kindly charity, for 
men to give what they can keep no longer: 
besides, such donations are most subject to 
abuses. 


Misapplication of Legacies 


From a seller of old books in the west of 
England I secured recently a book, printed 
first in 1736 and reprinted 1751, called “Rights 
and Privileges of the Freemen of Exeter with 
an account of all Legacies left to the Poor of 
the said City, from the year 1164 to 1674 
inclusive.” The Author addresses a preface 
“To the Freemen of the City of Exeter” as 
follows: 

“Gentlemen : 


The design of presenting you with the 
following piece is that you may be ac- 
quainted with your own general rights and 
privileges, that you may endeavor to have 
any perversion of those privileges rectified ; 
and that a right application may be made of 
the legacies which have, from time to time. 


been left for the benefit of the City of 

Exeter. The Editor does not doubt but that 

he shall draw on himself the ill-will and 

censure of some of those who have been 
concerned in the aforesaid perversion: but 
to make up for this he begs the candour, if 
not the patronage of you, Gentlemen, for 
whose benefit this is reprinted, and to whom 
the following sheets (in which is contained 

a detection of the most notorious misappli- 

cation of legacies and perversion of the will 

of the donors) are humbly inscribed.” 

No doubt these misapplications and perver- 
sions were due in many cases not to the ex- 
ecutors, but to later generations of trustees. 
In one case, however, there is indicated a 
sad default. “Sir Richard Lawdey, Baronet 
(who was slain in his Majesty’s service), and 
married Susanna, the widow and relict of 
Nicholas Martin, Esq., late Mayor of this 
City, by his last will and testament in writing, 
dated 15th August, Anno Dom. 1642, be- 
queathed to the poor of Exeter the sum of 
cone hundred pounds, to be disposed of by his 
said wife, whom he made his executrix, and 
to be paid within twelve months after his 
death. This money was concealed and de- 
tained divers years, and the executrix being 
questioned for the same by the Commission- 
ers on the Statute of Charitable Uses, ’twas 
agreed that the money should be paid into 
the Chamber of Exeter.” But something 
seems to have gone amiss after all, for a 
note is appended: “This money not applied 
to any pious use.” 


More Honored in the Breach Than the 
Observance 


Occasionally a difficult duty is put on execu- 
tors or other representatives when it seems 
to them right to traverse the expressed desire 
or will of the deceased. Thus the Aneid 
should never have been published had Virgil’s 
will been observed. It is said that he gave 
directions for its burning, and that his execu- 
tors, Varius and Tucca, received his manu- 
scripts on condition that they published noth- 
ing he had not edited himself. 


“For poetry is nothing if not perfect,” and 
the three years which he was to devote to its 
polish and perfecting were not granted in his 
allotted span. But Augustus, and Virgil’s ex- 
ecutors, were wiser than he himself, though 
the touch of the vanished hand could not 
mould its beauty to perfection. It was un- 
finished: but only as Turner’s “Canal at Chi- 
chester,” or Schubert’s “Symphony,” are un- 


finished. 


Quoted in an account of one of the most 
remarkable of the Chaplains who died in the 
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Great War, Father William Doyle, S. J., is 
“a series of spiritual journals,” which he had 
begun when he was a boy. These, says a 
reviewer, “would have been destroyed had 
he not died on a Flemish battlefield, and they 
were left with strict instructions that they 
were to be burnt unopened. It was decided, 
however, by Father Doyle’s Superior and by 
his brother that ‘this injunction would be best 
observed by formally violating a request 
which had been inspired by motives which 
had ceased to count.’ While we may wonder 
at the reasoning, we can still welcome its 
conclusion, for it has enabled us to know 
intimately a rare and beautiful nature, a man, 
who practiced, in his own search after holi- 
ness, a fervent and at times scarcely sane 
ascetisism, and yet kept with it a most hu- 
mane kindliness, tolerance, and whimsical 
humor toward others.” 


In the “Life and Death” of William Be- 
dell, Bishop of Kilmore (1571-1642), it is 
said: “Only in one thing his will was not 
fulfilled, because the Irish would have their 
wills; and out of their affection to him 
would needs accompany him to his grave, not 
without some kind of pomp”: of which an- 
other account says, “As regards the absence 
of pomp it cannot be said that the deceased 
Bishop’s directions were observed. The cor- 
tege of Irish rebels, and the volley of mus- 


ketry over the grave, with the ejaculation 
Requiescat in pace ultimus Anglorum consti- 
tuted a kind of funeral pomp, barbaric no 
doubt, which, however, his executor was pow- 
erless to prevent.” 

Similarly, Sir Edmund Bury Godfrey’s 
recommendations for his funeral—to be bur- 
ied in the meanest place, without pomp or 
pageantry, without numerous attendants either 
of friends or relations, very early in the 
morning or very late at night, as privately 
as possible, without sermon or _ harangue, 
were not observed. The excitement and no- 
toriety of his end, the passions that it aroused 
or signified, could not suffer him so to de- 
part. His death and funeral are part and 
parcel of the history of the England of that 
day. On October 12, 1678, he disappeared: 
on the 17th he was found found dead in a 
ditch near London on the southern side of 
Primrose Hill. The funeral was postponed 
till the 31st, when his body was borne to Old 
Bridewell, and publicly lay in state. A solemn 
procession accompanied it through Fleet 
Street and the Strand to St. Martin’s Church, 
where a sermon was preached by the vicar, 
William Lloyd. Thus was his will set at 
naught—a remarkable but perhaps a pardon- 
able violation. And the sermon preached by 
William Lloyd is still to be bought in old 
booksellers’ shops today. 


VARIED DUTIES IMPOSED UPON TRUST COMPANIES AS 
EXECUTOR 


Many instances may be cited as to the 
varied ofttimes strange and solemn tasks 
imposed upon trust companies in the exercise 
of their obligations as executors. There is the 
case in Pittsburgh where a woman, possessed 
by the fear that she might come back to life 
after burial, instructed a trust company as 
her executor to have her heart perforated 
after her demise. There was another in- 
stance not so long ago where a New York 
trust company had to delegate one of its 
representatives to convey the cremated ashes 
of a woman to the Mediterranean and cast 
them to the four winds. 

The latest example of such unusual duties 
is that described by the managing director of 
the Standard Trusts Company of Winnipeg, 
the pioneer trust company of the Canadian 
Northwest. One will, which nominated the 
Standard Trusts Company as executor, com- 
mitted to the company’s care assets of value 
aggregating between half and three-quarters 
of a million dollars. The testator, who died in 


Winnipeg, recently, was the last member of 
his family in that country, and expressed the 
wish in his will that his remains and those 
of his wife, who had pre-deceased him two 
years before, should be placed in a mausoleum 
in a certain cemetery in New York State, and 
which he had erected during the past sum- 
mer. With those remains, there were to be 
gathered together those of the different mem- 
bers of the family related to the husband and 
wife, and who had all been interred in dif- 
ferent parts of the same cemetery. To ac- 
complish this, two representatives of the 
Standard Trusts Company convoyed the tes- 
tator’s remains over twenty-five hundred miles 
to the place of burial, and after first placing 
husband and wife in their last resting place, 
disinterred the remains of twenty-two more 
members of the family, transferred them to 
the crypt ready to receive them, and with all 
solemnity and due regard to the deceased’s 
wishes in administering the last rites of the 
Church, sealed the receptacle forever. 


— 
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‘“‘NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY’’—A MISNOMER 


DISCUSSION AS TO EMPLOYMENT OF FIDUCIARY TITLE 


RANDALL J. LE BOEUF 
Of the Albany Bar 


(Address delivered June 17, 1920, at Annual Meeting of the Trust Company Section 
New York State Bankers’ Association) 
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The golden text on your association pro- 
gram says: “The sweet smile, the subdued 
speech, the hopeful mind, are earth’s most 
potent conquerors.” May I not add to these 
inspiring words those of an Immortal—an 
undismayed friend of the Constitutiou— 
“Speak softly but carry a big stick.” 

Speak softly you may, but the ruling of 
the Comptroller of the Currency that a Na- 
tional bank in New York, solely because it 
may exercise fiduciary powers, may take 
your trade name “Trust Company,” is one 
which should stir you to action. Last year 
I expressed the opinion to the National 
banks in convention at Albany, that under 
a decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, they could be empowered to 
do a general fiduciary business in New 
York. I stand by that opinion today. 

However, in specific terms I called to 
their attention that danger lay in the method 
of their competition, and in the fact that 
the power vested in the Federal authori- 
ties might be used without heeding the 
warning of the Supreme Court, that the 
States were empowered to regulate the ex- 
ercise of such fiduciary rights, and that 
would lead “to State reprisal and what is 
worse, destroy the confidence of communi- 
ties in corporate trusteeship.” 

“A prophet is not without honor, save in 
his own country.” In New Jersey, however, 
I may call your attention to the fact that in 
one short year we have arrived at the cross- 
roads. That “power” has been used against 
the protest of your State Banking Depart- 
ment, by the Federal Comptroller of the 
Currency, in a manner which, in my opinion, 
is contrary to the letter and spirit of the 
Supreme Court decision. 

Therefore, despite the Comptroller’s rul- 
ing I submit that a National bank may not, 
with propriety, call itself a “trust company” 
in New York today. When State banks ex- 
ercising like fiduciary powers with National 
banks may not use the title, and the banks 


give no priority in their general assets to 
their trust obligations over their general 
deposit obligations. 

The National banks, however, cry, “We 
are well within our constitutional rights.” 
O tempora! O mores! We commit a Fed- 
eral crime if we take their name “National,” 
and yet they, under these conditions may 
take our “Trust Company” name by consti- 
tutional right! 

The claim, however, is consistent with the 
perfervid atmosphere in which we live and 
have our being, as citizens of a great coun- 
try, and a quondam sovereign state. Time 
was when a distinguished legislator asked 
“What’s the Constitution among friends?” 
He and his friends are dead—and the place 
that knew them once, knoweth them no 
more. No well regulated home or business 
lacks its illuminated copy of the Constitu- 
tion today. The disputes over its terms 
separate nations, political parties, families 
and even lovers of peace. We clamor for 
peace abroad, but we are “constitutionally” 
at war. We demand peace internal—may | 
not say, eternal?—to find that its blessings 
may be only obtained by exercising “consti- 
tutional” war powers. 





From every Federal temple of justice 
there rises the oft recurring anti-trust motif, 
“Independents will be protected from un- 
fair methods of competition.” 

When, however, independent as we try to 
be, we raise our feeble voices to the great 
white throne, at Washington, against the 
use of our trade name, we are sternly ad- 
monished to lay our petition before the 
judge! In a “hopeful mind” but with fair- 
ness to the banks, let us briefly investigate 
their constitutional claims. 


National Bank Rights 
They are to carry on a banking business, 
as authorized by Congress under its consti- 
tutional power to facilitate the fiscal opera- 
tions of the United States and to provide 
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a National currency. From the decision 
of Chief Justice Marshall in McCulloch vs. 
Maryland, to the decision of Chief Jus- 
tice White, overruling Michigan in Bank vs. 
Fellows, a century ago no other claim was 
made. In 1902, the Supreme Court of the 
United States reiterating them distinguished 
the primary trust purposes which New York 
trust companies were intended to subserve, 
from the currency and fiscal powers, the 
primary purposes for which National banks 
were created, and held that New York trust 
companies were not engaged in banking. 
Early in the twentieth century, however, 
the broader powers of State trust compan- 
ies, the readiness with which their powers 
might be changed, and the peculiar form of 
security that their organization afforded, 
brought about a revolution in banking—par- 
ticularly in New York. 

Some one took the National banks up on 
a high mountain and showed them the world 
and the wonders thereof. I might name 
some of the latter, except for your mod- 
esty. They saw that, though the land was 
flowing with milk and honey, much of it 
ran into strange temples, which overtopped 
the domes of the banks, and in which, to 
them, strange gods were worshipped, and 
stranger practices were observed. The 
people, it appeared, placed a great trust and 
confidence in these temples and delighted 
in the security they afforded, here and be- 
yond the grave. The National banks appro- 
priated (Section 1t1-k of the Federal Re- 
serve Law) the power to be trusted. seeing 
that it was good, but they did it with such 
“a soothing voice” and such “subdued 
speech” that it was unnoticed that they had 
not made provision for rebuilding their own 
temples to conform to the new order of 
worship therein. 

An entirely new field was thus opened 
to them “when not in contravention of 
State or local law,” as the honeyed phrase 
ran. <A field indeed, which the Supreme 
Court had said with your lack of currency 
powers distinguished you from National 
banks. 

The act was followed by legislative pro- 
test in New York, which in 1914 clearly 
forbade a National bank (except a Federal 
Reserve Bank) from carrying on a fiduciary 
business therein. It had for years forbidden 
and continued to forbid any corporation to 
call itself trust company therein, except one 
which was specially organized, invested its 
capital in named “Trust securities” and 
whose principal fiduciary debts were pre- 
ferred over its deposits and other general 
obligations. 


‘ 


*Michigan attacked the act with vigor. 
Its Supreme Court while admitting that the 
State statutes did not forbid a National 
bank from exercising fiduciary powers, held 
that Congress could not confer such powers 
on National banks therein. Michigan’s high- 
est court was squarely overruled by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, in 1917, 
which “stepped up” Chief Justice Marshall's 
decision, then nearly a century old, ap- 
plied it to the new conditions. 


U. S. Supreme Court Decision 


This decision, it must be admitted, should 
have aroused the New York trust compan- 
ies. They, however, were more concerned 
at the time in preparing to assist Uncle 
Sam in conducting the “fiscal operations of 
the Government” and a war abroad, than 
they were in building home defenses. The 
honey in “unless in contravention of State 
or local law” turned to gall, like its now 
famous counterpart, “concurrent jurisdic- 
tion” in the Eighteenth Amendment. 

The learned Chief Justice did not say that 
the bank’s appointment as executor in Michi- 
gan would facilitate the fiscal operations 
of the Treasury. He, in effect said, that 
you gentlemen were competing so sharply 
with the banks, that Congress believed they 
needed protection from injury, so long as 
their “rivals or quasi-rivals,” were per- 
mitted to exercise trust powers. 

So in the twinkling of an eye, it was dis- 
covered in 1917, that you were really en- 
gaged in the banking business. You cannot 
deny it and must govern yourselves accord- 
ingly. Some day quite as promptly, con- 
cerns which receive deposits and do an in- 
surance, title or mortgage business, may 
under the inexorable logic of this decision, 
find that they also are “rivals or quasi- 
rivals’ of National banks, and that those 
will be by Congress in “its just discretion” 
permitted “to take on” these additional pow- 
ers, to promote the same “harmony” in our 
dual form of government. 


Here ends the chapter of the Banks Su- 
preme Court construed “Constitutional 
Rights.” What has followed in Congress, 
lower courts and Washington Departments, 
is fully open to review, and indeed the State 
of New York has power to withdraw from 
State and National corporations fiduciary 
powers exercisable upon the property of its 
citizens within its borders, unless they com- 
ply with its own non-discriminating and rea- 
sonable conditions. 
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Later Happenings 


Heartened by this decision the National 
banks sought and procured the aid of Con- 
gress in broadening Section 11-k by Act of 
September 26th, 1918, which confers on 
National banks: 


“the right to act as trustee, executor, admin- 
istrator, registrar of stocks and bonds, guar- 
dian of estates, assignees, receiver, commit- 
tee of lunatics, or in any other fiduciary 
capacity in which State banks, trust com- 
panies, or other corporations which have 
come into competition with National banks 
are permitted to act under the laws of the 
State in which the National bank is located.” 
Heartened indeed by this action they also 

added: 


“Whenever the laws of such State author- 
ise or permit the exercise of any or all of 
the foregoing powers by State banks, trust 
companies, or other corporations which 
compete with National banks, the granting 
to and the exercise of such powers by Na- 
tional banks shall not be deemed to be in 
contravention of State or local law within 
the meaning of this act.” 

In doing this they failed to note what the 
court had held, that such a restraint upon 
the power to prohibit, did not permit Con- 
gress or the Federal Reserve Board to cre- 
ate inequalities in the exercise of such 
powers. 


Equitable Rules and a Federal Priority 


The National banks, unequipped for fidu- 
ciary relations, were about to enter the 
paths of equity—in the purely domestic af- 
fairs of forty-eight States. Congress there- 
upon attempted to codify the usual equitable 
rules, as they relate to an individual trus- 
tee, with the following exceptions. 

Where the State fiduciary was required to 
file bonds for the protection of private and 
court trust funds, the National banks were 
so required; where they were freed from 
giving bonds, the Nationals were likewise 
freed; their officers were prohibited from 
leading or borrowing trust funds and they 
were in terms forbidden from mixing trust 
funds with their own funds, unless they de- 
posited approved securities in the trust de- 
partment, and it was said: 


“In the event of the failure of such bank, 
the owners of the funds held in trust for 
investment shall have a lien on the bonds 
or other securities so set apart—in addition 
to their claim against the estate of the bank.” 


Note well the last phrase. On this hangs 
“all the law and the prophets.” 
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The only fiduciary priority thus given by 
Federal statute (other than in the securities 
deposited with the Superintendent of Banks, 
a mere bagatelle in the case of a fiduciary 
incurring large trust obligations) is given 
in this one case. To have any priority in 
that one case reliance must be placed upon 
the good faith of the trustee. When that 
fund has failed and the trust estate is ex- 
hausted, the person interested in the fund, 
as in the case of a multitude of other 
fiduciary obligations, is relegated to his 
“claim against the estate of the bank” in 
company with all other general claimants. 

State vs. National Priorities 

New York wrestled with the problem, after 
many years of experience with trustees false 
to their trusts. It finally concluded that a 
corporate trustee to be known in that State 
as a “trust company” should stand for some- 
thing different in the way of responsibility 
than an individual. So the general laws 
authorizing trust companies to exist required, 
unlike other corporation requirements, that 
their capital should be invested in “trust” se- 
curities of the highest type. 

Their trust powers were not dependent upon 
the whim of a Federal Reserve Board but 
lasted during the life of the corporation. 
They were required to be, both before and 
after judgment subject to the unrestricted 
control of the State courts which appointed 
them to their positions of trust, and benefi- 
ciaries of their trusts did not have to con- 
sider what might be the legal effect “against 
the estate of the bank” in State courts, of the 
Federal Statute providing that “no attach- 
ment, injunction or execution shall be issued 
against such association” (a National bank) 
“or its property, before final judgment in any 
suit, action or proceeding in any State, county 
or municipal court.” 

New York decided that there should be no 
equitable hairsplitting in searching in vain for 
the trust estate, and laid down for its trust 
companies that banking powers they might 
have, but “Trust companies” in fact as well as 
in name they should be, providing as to them 
alone. 

“If dissolved by the Legislature or court 
or otherwise, or liquidated by the Superin- 
tendent of Banks or otherwise, the debts 
from such corporation as guardian, trustee, 
executor, administrator, committee or de- 
positary shall be entitled to priority of pay- 
ment from the assets of such corporation on 
an equality with any other priority given by 
this chapter.’—Section 188 Banking Law, 
Subd. 8. 

Thus these trust debts, were directly pre- 
ferred to their general deposit and other debts. 
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There are no Federal Priorities of this kind 
and no attempt has been made to create such 
a priority, because so to do would be to vio- 
late the express public policy of the United 


States because of the currency reason for the 
existence of the bank. 


One priority in the “estate of the bank” 
only exists, that in favor of the United States 
itself. After trust property, or in the one 
case above named, security deposited in its 
stead, or securities deposited with the Superin- 
tendent of Banks, have been followed and 
exhausted, the claim of the beneficiaries of 
such trusts is by Federal Law “against the 
estate of the bank” without any priority over 
claims of general depositors therein. 


Years ago our Court of Appeals attempted 
to apply our State statute so as to give a 
savings bank priority for its deposits in a 
failed National bank. The Supreme Court of 
the United States lost no time in overruling 
it and said: 


“Much was said in argument as to the 
public policy embodied in the law of the 
State of New York and the wisdom of up- 
holding it. Our function is judicial and 
not legislative. Did we, however, consider 
motives of public policy we should not be 
mindful of the safeguard in favor of all the 
people of the United States resulting from 
the provision which secured to every one 
dealing with a National bank a ratable dis- 
tribution of the assets thereof, thereby 


stimulating confidence and uniformity of 
treatment.” 


So the public policy of the United States is 
averse to imposing upon its National fidu- 
ciaries by statute, an obligation which the 
State of New York imposes upon its own 
corporate “trust company” fiduciaries. How- 
ever, the National banks claim they have con- 
clusive authority for their position. 


The Recent Missouri Decision 


The Missouri State statute on careful read- 
ing appears to create no priority in the gen- 
eral estate of the bank in favor of trust obli- 
gations over deposit liabilities. 


The State Banking Commission threatened 
by direct action to prevent a National bank 
(which the Reserve Board had granted fidu- 
ciary powers and the Comptroller had allowed 
to use the title “Trust Company”) from exer- 
cising fiduciary powers therein, under a stat- 
ute forbidding a corporation unless organized 
under the State Trust Company law to exer- 
cise the powers, or use the title. The District 
Judge of the United States therein held, that 


it might exercise such powers and use such 
title, saying: 
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“We have here then a National bank em- 
powered by the laws of the United States 
to act in a fiduciary capacity and bearing a 
name confirmed by National authority. 
Clearly any act on the part of the State 
which impairs, hampers, embarrasses or re- 
stricts or in effect wholly prevents the dis- 
charge of its functions as a National bank- 
ing institution with the incidental powers 
enumerated, must be void because in express 
conflict with the paramount laws of the 
United States. * * * 

“But in my opinion this decision is in a 
large measure academic because the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in First National Bank vs. Fellows (244 
U. S. 416) is determinative of the question 
before us.” 

We are not from Missouri, but we do 
insist upon being shown—how the decision in 
that State, can control New York State, un- 
der the totally different conditions that here 
exist. 


New York Recognizes Fiduciary Authority 


New York has made no effort to embarrass 
or limit National banks in the exercise of 
fiduciary powers, as in this case. On the 
contrary it has facilitated them, by passing the 
amendment of 1919 to its Banking Law, which 
authorizes its Banking Department to receive 
(when permits are issued by the Federal Re- 
serve Board), the National banks securities 
when filed, and examine—but in no sense su- 
pervise or control—the Trust Departments of 
the National banks, when created. 

At the same session it gave its Banking De- 
partment authority to grant permits to its 
State banks to exercise all fiduciary powers, 
in many respects identical with the powers 
conferred under the Federal Reserve Law, 
creating almost the identical priorities and 
equitable code as in the Federal Act. It did 
not permit the State bank to call itself trust 
company, nor impose on it the capital invest- 
ment conditions or fiduciary obligation pref- 
erence over deposit liabilities, which as to 
trust companies, still stand unrepealed. 

If the Missouri rule is to be applied in New 
York we have this anomalous situation. A 
State trust company is subject to conditions of 
capital investment and trust debt preference 
over deposits, not enforcible against a Na- 
tional bank. A State bank is not subjected to 
all these conditions, but it may exercise all 
fiduciary powers, but may not call itself a 
“trust company.” A National bank is not sub- 
jected to any of these conditions, may exer- 
cise all fiduciary powers without let or hin- 
derance, but may call itself a “Trust Com- 
pany” to the crack of doom! 
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Presentation of State Rights 


“Ii this be liberty” and “harmony” then let 
us cease to consider the safeguarding of the 
public, give up our State charters and “join 
the League”! I cannot find any warrant for 
such “harmony” in the opinion of the learned 
Chief Justice of the United States who in 
Bank ws. Fellows, wrote an opinion as far- 
reaching in its effect as that in WcCulloch vs. 
Maryland, on the powers of Congress and of 
the States. He reiterates the existence of 
State rights, when he says: 

“Of course as the general subject of regu- 
lating the character of business just referred 
to is peculiarly within State administrative 
control, such regulations for the conduct of 
such business if not discriminatory or so 
unreasonable as to justify the conclusion 
that they would necessarily so operate, 
would be controlling upon banks chartered 
by Congress when they came, in virtue of 
authority conferred upon them by Congress, 
to exert such particular powers.” 

And also said: 

“And these considerations clearly were in 
the Legislative mind when it enacted the 
Statute in question. This result would seem 
to be plain when it is observed (a) that the 
statute authorizes the exertion of the par- 
ticular functions by National banks when 
not in contravention of the State law, that 
is, where the right to perform them is ex- 
pressly given by the State law or what is 
equivalent is deducible from the State law 
because that law has given the functions to 
State banks or corporations whose business 
in a greater or less degree rivals that of 
National banks, thus engendering from the 
State law itself an implication of authority 
it. Congress to do as to National banks that 
which the State law has done as to other 
corporations; and (b) that the statute sub- 
jects the right to exert the particular func- 
tions which it confers on National banks to 
be administrative authority of the Federal 
Reserve Board, giving besides to that Board 
power to adopt rules regulating the exer- 
cise of the functions conferred, thus afford- 
ing the means of co-ordinating the functions 
when permitted to be discharged by Na- 
tional banks with the reasonable and non- 
discriminating provisions of State law regu- 
lating their exercise as to state corporations, 
the whole to the end that harmony and the 
concordant exercise of the National and 
State power might result.” 


The Federal Reserve Board is thus empow- 
ered by authority of the law and, by the con- 
struction of the Supreme Court itself, to adopt 
rules regulating the exercise of the functions 
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conferred. I submit that, so far as New York 
is concerned, the board has failed to follow 
the course thus specifically laid down for 
it. 

If the board has not the power to change 
the policy of the United States as to priori- 
ties, it has unquestionably the power to say 
no, and to refuse fiduciary permits to a Na- 
tional bank calling itself “trust company” in 
New York. The Federal Reserve Law in 
terms says: 

“In passing upon applications for permis- 
sion to exercise the powers enumerated m 
this subsection, the Federal Reserve Board 
may take into consideration the amount of 
capital and surplus of the applying bank 
whether or not such capital and surplus is 
sufficient under the circumstances of the 
case, the needs of the community to be 
served, and any other facts and circum- 
stances that seem to it proper—and may 
grant or refuse the application accordingly.” 
Is it not “proper” to consid-r this ques- 

tion of priorities? By the same token that 
Board has the power to prevent the exist- 
ence of such a condition as here exists by 
reason of the Comptroller’s decision today. 
How else, may we ask, will the Federal Re- 
serve Board and the Comptroller, comply 
with the rule laid down by the Federal Su- 
preme Court, and afford “the means of co- 
ordinating the functions when permitted to 
be discharged by National banks, with the 
reasonable and non-discriminating provi- 
sions of State law regulating their exercise 
as to State corporations?” Will any one 
fairly contend that our State regulation that 
a corporation calling itself “trust company” 
should submit to these priorities, is discrimi- 
native or unreasonable, when indeed, we 
apply it to our own State banks exercising 
fiduciary powers? 


Issue Put up to Comptroller 


We have put the question squarely up to 
the Comptroller of the Currency and asked 
him whether he will rule that a National 
fiduciary, is to be subjected to the same 
priorities as a New York “Trust Company?” 
His answer is “The question you submit 
as to the legal effect of such action under 
the New York Statutes must be determined, 
if they arise, by a court of competent juris- 
diction and the opinion of this office thereon 
would not be binding.” 

We have no quarrel with the National 
banks. We have lived in peace and amity 
with them many yeras. There is fiduciary 
business enough to go around, and if not, 
then we will take the consequences. But 
we do value our good name. 
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THE CENTRAL FILE AND ITS USES IN BANKS AND 
TRUST COMPANIES 


MEANS INTENSIVE CULTIVATION OF PRESENT AND NEW BUSINESS 


E. H. KITTREDGE 
Publicity Manager, Old Colony Trust Company of Boston 
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The motto of every progressive bank is 
“Service” to its customers first, last and all 
the time. It gives every possible financial 
service to assist to success the individuals and 
corporations which have entrusted to it their 
financial business. The bank realizes that its 
own success can be safely and surely built 
on the success of its clients. It reasons that 
satisfied clients will not only stay with it and 
increase their business with it, but will be 
glad to bring to it their friends. 

That is why the banks have rendered such 
constructive service since the enactment of 
the first Federal Income Tax Law in 1913 in 
instructing the public with regard to the in- 
tricacies of the income tax. That is why, 
during the war, the banks of the country did 
everything in their power to sell to the Ameri- 
can public the vast War Loans, and succeeded 
in it. That is why today bankers are calmly 
and persistently pointing out that thrift—not 
spending, production—not lavish consump- 
tion—conservative deflation and not wild in- 
flation are the factors needed to pull us out 
of the condition in which we now find our- 
selves. 

In doing these things the banks have come 
to realize that by systematically analyzing the 
needs of their customers and the public, and 
by adjusting their service to meet its require- 
ments, they themselves have received a grow- 
ing volume of business with increasing profits. 
In short, the banks have learned that growth 
depends on service, and that actually in spite 
of the cost of extending their services, they 
were making more profits. 

Take as an example of what I mean the 
experience of my own company. As the re- 
sult of its conspicuous income tax service, 
offered freely to the public whether patrons 
or not, we have created such-strong and con- 
fidentiat friendships that many individuals 
have written our company into their wills as 
executor or: trustee. My company has devel- 
oped many excellent customers for its bond 


(Address delivered June 8, 1920. before the Financial 
Advertisers’ Association at Indianapolis.) 


department through the educational work 
which it did when selling the Liberty Loans. 
The Old Colony Trust Company has honestly 
preached thrift and more production, and is 
fearlessly practicing the policy of deflation in 
unessentials indubitably at the expense of its 
deposit column. It, however, has lost none 
of its prestige, nor the good will of its in- 
telligent clients. 

You will ask what this has to do with the 
Central File. Simply this. By studying 
closely the needs of its customers and apply- 
ing its services to their needs, any bank can 
increase its volume of business—hence its 
profits—and the Central File is the ideal ma- 
chinery by which this study can be made, 





E. H. Kirrrepce 
Publicity Manager, Old Colony Trust Company 
Boston 
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and from which suggestions as to new chan- 
nels of service will arise. 


The Central File Defined 


Not many years ago, information about cus- 
tomers now kept in the “Central File” was 
deposited only in the back and most solid 
part of official heads. Today such data is, 
or should be, recorded carefully and scientifi- 
cally on cards by trained and intelligent clerks 
or investigators. This collection is known in 
advertising parlance as the “Central File,” and 
in that file there should be a card for each 
customer or depositor of the institution. 

Let us now consider for a moment what 
kind of information a 100 per cent. card in 
the Central File should contain. 

1. Name (If the customer is a woman, 
the married name). 


2. Home Address (Also annual summer 
address, if any). 


3. Business Address (Whether or not the 
customer is an individual or a corporation). 


4. Nature of Business (If it is possible, 
Dun, Bradstreet or other agency ratings 
should be given). 


5. Business and Social Connections (This 
information should include directorates, 
clubs, etc.) 


6. Other Banking Connections. 


7. The Name of the Introducer. (If the 
introducer is a client, the fact that he was 
connected with this account should be cross- 
indexed on his own card). 


8. The Name of the Officer or Clerk who 


took in the original business. 


g. Original Deposit. (In this case, also 
the date of the opening of the account 
should be shown and space left to note date 
of closing of the account). 


10. A Table showing exactly which de- 
partments are now serving the client. (lf 
the bank has branch offices, this fact should 
be noted in this table). 


11. Cross References. (If the client is a 
corporation, this space is used to note the 
names of Officers or Directors who are 
individually connected with any depart- 
ments. If the client is an individual, we 
try to obtain relationships, either family or 
social, with other individuals who are cli- 
ents). 

12. Remarks. (There is usually some his- 
tory connected with each case which can 
properly be noted on the Central File card, 
which facts are usually gained by interview- 
ing the one who introduced the account, or 
the officer or clerk who originally took in 
the business). 


The Central File card may also give such 
information as three months’ average balance 
ot the banking account, rates of interest, num- 
ber of items, loans and advances, a three 
months’ statement of balances and rates in 
trust deposits, or certificates of deposit. 

As to physical characteristics, the card may 
be of any convenient size. It all depends how 
much information one desires to have on the 
card. My own Central File card is 5 in. x 8 in, 
I know of cards as large as 7in. x 10in. and 
as small as 3in. x 5in. They should be kept 
in steel equipment and located, if practical, 
near the executive staff. If the bank has a 
New Business Department, the Central File 
should be in the heart of it. 


How the Central File Is Built 


The ideal of the Central File, we find, is 
to gather together into one place the record 
of all business transacted by each and every 
customer of the bank in all its departments— 
and further, to get as complete data as pos- 
sible about each customer in relation to the 
bank, and to his business. 

This means untiring and very intelligent in- 
vestigation, and makes necessary a_ great 
amount of co-operation on the part of officers 
and employees. It means that data about cus- 
tomers now in the heads of a few, must be 
transplanted to the records, and if not sup- 
plied, must be searched for and obtained at 
painstaking care and perhaps hours of in- 
vestigation. 

To begin with, there should be, in the file, 
a card for every customer in the Banking De- 
partment of the bank. The names of the 
customers of other departments should also 
be given cards if they are not already in the 
3anking Department list. This is purely in- 
stallation work and may be entrusted to care- 
ful clerks. 

It then becomes imperative that the heads 
of each department shall notify daily the 
Central File of new and closed out customers. 
This information should be supplied on sim- 
ple forms specially prepared for the purpose. 

As soon as new customers’ lists are re- 
ceived from the various departments, the 
names should be checked against those in the 
file. If the name already appears in the file, 
the date of the new transaction should be 
noted on the card against the name of the 
department which has been active in the mat- 
ter. For example, let us assume that a cus- 
tomer has for several months been maintain- 
ing a main office banking account. We dis- 
cover that he has started to do business with 
the Trust Department. This fact should be 
recorded on the card which is already made 
for him. Of course, if the name does not 
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appear among the cards in the file, a new card 
is made out. It is not intended that the Cen- 
tral File shall keep detailed records of trans- 
actions, inasmuch as the individual department 
will do that, but it should show at a glance 
the customers whole relation with the com- 
pany. 

Once a new name is in the file it becomes 
necessary to obtain complete data concerning 
it, and here is where the investigator comes 
in. After a new card has been placed in the 
file, the investigator, who knows what kind 
of data is most fertile in suggesting oppor- 
tunities for service, completes the card, giv- 
ing salient facts in regard to the customer’s 
business interests, his relations with other cus- 
tomers of the bank, or with officers and mem- 
bers of the staff, etc. This information is so 
classified and tabulated that it is possible to 
tell by merely glancing at a card not only 
what connection a customer already has with 
the company, but what the opportunities are 
for further connections. 


The Central File Put to Use 


There are so many uses to which the Cen- 
tral File may be put, that I hardly know 
where to commence in describing them. Let 
us first consider the apparent uses. 

A Central File card with complete data 
should bristle with possibilities for new busi- 
ness. Remember, I am assuming that the 
banks are not merely “institutions of deposit,” 
but that they are trying to render as much 
financial service as possible. The opportunity 
of a one-department bank is obviously very 
limited. The bank with a Commercial, Sav- 
ings, Vault, and Trust or Investment Depart- 
ments, or both, has limitless uses for the Cen- 
tral File. 

Let us take for example the card of John 
Doe, who opens a new banking account. If 
John Doe’s balance is a large one, he is a 
prospect for your Trust and Investment De- 
partment. He presumably has securities. He 
should be persuaded that the convenient and 
logical place to keep his securities is where 
he banks—namely in your Vault Department. 
If he goes away in the summer, he should be 
told that he can store his silverware in your 
storage vaults at a low-seasonal cost—that is. 
if you have such a vault. If you know that 
he purchases securities—although not from 
you—and you can tell this if you have occa- 
sion to help him each year on his Income Tax 
Returns, he is a prospect for your Custodian 
Department or Safekeeping Department, and 
the practical thing to do is to call his atten- 
tion to your Agency or Custodian services, 
which will relieve him of the detail and care 
of his securities. 
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Let us assume that John Doe’s first con- 
nection with your institution is that of buy- 
ing a block of bonds from your Investment 
Department. He should, of course, become 
eventually a client of your Banking Depart- 
ment; and if you have arrangements between 
your Bond and Banking Departments, as 
many banks do, whereby accounts may be 
automatically charged or credited as the case 
may be, the advantages of a banking account 
will appeal to him as a security buyer. 

If John Doe originally opens a savings ac- 
count, he is ultimately a prospect for a com- 
mercial account, and vice versa. In other 
words, the most obvious use of the Central 
File is to provide the machinery for the “in- 
tensive cultivation” of present customers. To 
carry out the analogy, the Central File is like 
a garden. If the soil is rich, carefully watered 
and weeded, the garden will surely produce 
from a given amount of seed, a larger crop 
than the one which is not watched or cared 
for at all. 

Let us now view the possibilities of the 
File in developing new business from the “out- 
side public.” Go back with me a minute to 
John Doe again. If he is an officer of a 
corporation, or a director or trustee of a 
charitable or educational institution, you have 
in him a point of contact with that corpora- 
tion or institution. It means “cultivating” 
Mr. Doe. It means giving him good service, 
and at the right time. It also means that if 
he gets good service, the fact that he is an 
executive who himself gives and who appre- 
ciates good service, he will ultimately remem- 
ber it in connection with his friends and cor- 
porate relations. 


I recall not many years ago that a young 
man whom I had met in a social way, en- 
tered my office and asked me to accept his 
account. It seemed that he was the assistant 
treasurer of a corporation in an industrial 
city near Boston whose account my company 
had long desired to obtain. The young man 
in question explained to me that he wanted 
to borrow from time to time—small sums 
for investment purposes—and that he was 
opening a special Boston account because he 
did not care to have the officials in his local 
bank know what he was doing with this par- 
ticular money. I assured the young man that 
we would take care of him, and the assurance 
was actually followed by service whenever he 
required it. Two years after the opening of 
the account he was made treasurer of the 
corporation, and as such, promptly arranged 
to have the corporation’s account opened with 
us, and it is needless to say that this account 
has proven mutually satisfactory. 
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On the other hand, let us assume that the 
new customer is the A. B. Company and that 
its first connection with your bank is the open- 
ing of a new account. This corporation surely 
has officers and directors whose accounts it 
would be desirable for you to have. The in- 
vestigator in preparing the card for the Cen- 
tral File will uncover the fact that its officers 
and directors are connected with other com- 
panies, which, in their turn, are new business 
leads. 

Of course, the corporation of which we are 
speaking will ultimately want special ac- 
counts for dividends, sinking funds, etc. It 
may want to issue new preferred stock. If 
you are prepared to handle such business, it 
should be logical to assume that you should 
act as transfer agent or registrar for the 
issue. Let us suppose that the company wants 
to issue bonds instead. What is to hinder 
your offering the services of your Trust De- 
partment as trustee of the issue, and if you 
have an Investment Department—knowing the 
company as well as you do—why not sell all 
or part of the issue to local investors? 

Many banks now have Foreign Trade De- 
partments. All export corporations who have 
accounts with you are possible clients of such 
a department. I surely do not need to discuss 
this use of the Central File further. 

The Central File can repay in service— 
within the bank—for the co-operation which 
has made its records complete. Anyone from 
the president down to the clerk who handles 
the smallest detail work, can be served by the 
Central File. 

Is an address needed? It can be supplied 
in a few seconds over the telephone. 

What is the name of a certain officer of a 
corporation customer? 

Does Mr. So and So do business with the 
Loan Department, or the Foreign Department? 

Does Mrs. Mary Doe have an account at 
your branch office, and is she the wife of 
John Doe, whose export business is handled 
by the foreign Department? 

What is our relation with a certain bank? 

What is the average balance of Mr. John 
Doe, and has he funds in certificates of de- 
posit? and so on. 

Another use of the Central File is that of 
checking average balances. If a depositor’s 
average balance shows up on the card per- 
sistently low, he should receive a letter or 
personal call. This letter may be signed by 
an officer of the bank, but the chances are it 
is a form letter provided for such cases. 
Overdrawn accounts, or those where balances 
are continually below the set minimum re- 
quirement, should be treated in the same way. 
A bank should not be imposed upon by cus- 


tomers who are willing to take advantage of 
its good nature by making their accounts not 
orly absolutely worthless, but even a detri- 
ment. 

In this connection, the Central File will 
show the closing out of balances of desirable 
customers for some unknown reason. This 
should immediately attract the attention of 
the officer or investigator in charge of the 
File, and steps should be taken to ascertain 
the reasons for the situation which has arisen. 
In my company, all large checks going through 
are examined by special supervisors who re- 
port to me by telephone imimediately if a 
check is going through which apparently 
wipes out a good account. Only the other 
day the account of a corporation which had 
maintained with us a balance in five figures 
for many years was suddenly drawn upon to 
the vanishing point by two checks made pay- 
able to a competing bank. As soon as the 
check had been posted on the books, this 
information was in my hands. An investiga- 
tion of the card of the customer showed that 
this account had been on our books for many 
years, and that the treasurer was a personal 
friend of an officer of one of our branch 
offices. Immediately, the information was 
handed to the branch officer, who in turn in- 
vited the treasurer to luncheon with him that 
noon, and after luncheon I received a tele- 
phone call stating that the account was only 
temporarily lowered, and that a check re- 
storing the balance would be in our hands 
within twenty-four hours. 


Besides being an instrument for efficiency 
within a bank, the Central File can be made 
of very practical assistance to customers. I 
recall the case of a certain shoe firm with 
which my company had done a comparatively 
small amount of business for a number of 
years. We discovered that a large amount 
of the grade of shoes which this concern 
made was wanted in a South American port, 
and we could see that it was highly desirable 
that this firm should be in a position to ship 
its product to the maximum of its capacity, 
and with a minimum delay, to that point. We 
immediately got in touch with the Foreign 
Department, who, after due examination of 
the facts, wrote the shoe firm concerning our 
facilities, and offered our service. The Pub- 
licity Department thereupon sent certain lit- 
erature which we felt would be helpful, and 
later a personal representative was sent to 
talk with the firm, all of which resulted in 
an arrangement whereby the goods were ulti- 
mately shipped, and at a handsome profit to 
our client. This merely illustrates what any 


Central File can do and serve best interests 
of the bank. 
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PRACTICAL AND ETHICAL ASPECTS OF THE 
COMMUNITY TRUST PLAN 


CONSERVATION AND INTELLIGENT DIRECTION OF CHARITABLE WEALTH 


FRANK J. PARSONS 
Vice-President United States Mortgage & Trust Company of New York 
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(Epitor’s NOTE: 


It was largely through the zealous and active efforts of Mr. Frank J. Parsons, 


as Secretary of Organization Committee that the New York Community Trust was recently created with 
broad provisions for multiple trusteeships which enables all trust companies and banks with trust powers 
in Greater New York to co-operate in beneficent community service by subscribing to the trust indenture. 
Mr. Parsons, who is the acting director, describes in the following reproduction of his recent address 
before the New York State Bankers’ Association what the modern Community Trust or Foundation plan 
really stands for, what it is designed to accomplish and how it affords an unexampled opportunity for 
trust companies and banking institutions with trust functions to help in a practical way in the great 
tasks of social welfare, charitable and educational advancement.) 


The first Community Trust or Community 
Foundation was created in 1914 by Fred- 
erick H: Goff, president of the Cleveland 
Trust Company, and in five years has 
grown from hardly more than an idea to 
a fund to which approximately $100,000,000 
has been’ given or bequeathed. Proof, 
surely, of its tremendous appeal to the 
benevolently inclined people of Cleveland. 
Indicative, also, of its eventual adoption 


by all progressive cities throughout the 
country. Community trusts are now opera- 
tive in over thirty cities of the United 


States and the plan is just as practical for 
small communities as for large cities. 

The Community Trust plan is a recogni- 
tion of two fundamental facts; first, the ele- 
ment of certain and constant change which 
is taking place in our social structure and 
in our viewpoint with respect to charity (1 
speak in the broad legal sense of the word) 
and, second, that the charitable problems 
of each generation can better be solved by 
the best minds of these generations rather 
than through the medium of the dead hand 
of the past. 

To permanently endow an individual or 
an institution is, in the light of history, a 
questionable and even dangerous act. David 
Hume once said that the endowment of the 
Christian Church would be the surest means 
of benumbing it and Elbert Hubbard gave 
it as his opinion that there were only three 
men then in the United States whom it 
would be safe to endow—Thomas A. Edi- 
son, Luther Burbank and Booker T. Wash- 
ington. It is undoubtedly true, however, 
that even these three splendid types would 


have done less effective work had they been 
relieved of the necessity for struggle and 
effort. 

For centuries it was regarded as an act 
of piety to create a foundation to build an 
almshouse, or to provide for the perpetual 
giving of alms to the poor of a parish. 
We now know that both tend to increase 
the evil sought to be corrected. As Juage 
Goff has said: “Many will be found who 
agree with Mr. Rockefeller that money 
that comes without effort is seldom a bene- 
fit, and with Mr. Carnegie that we are trus- 
tees in a very real sense of the wealth we 
possess. There are many who fear to en- 
rich their children unduly or to make them 
the prey of the fortune-hunter or the cun- 
ning and unscrupulous promoter.” 


Co-ordinating and Humanizing Charity 


To quote froma pamphlet recently published 
by the Philadelphia Foundation: “For the or- 
dinary man, looking over the field of char- 
ity, the impression that first comes upon 
the mind is one of confusion, bewilderment 
and disappointment. He sees a vast mass 
of instrumentalities, public and private, in- 
dividual and associate, incorporated and un- 
incorporated, religious and non-religious, 
racial, national and international, solvent 
and insolvent, useful and ornamental, some 
living, some dying, some dead, overlapping, 
competing, interfering, unorganized and un- 
co-ordinated, and known to no one person 
in their entirety; and he sees in addition 
voluntary. societies endeavoring to organize 
order out of chaos. He sees in them all de- 


grees of efficiency and inefficiency, and he 
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may even acquire a certain degree of dis- 
gust. 

“The endeavor to co-ordinate and human- 
ize charity, however, has been broadening 
and strengthening and I may mention es- 
pecially several of the more modern instru- 
mentalities which it has enlisted in its serv- 
ice. 

“First, on the theoretical side, foundations 
engaged in the study of social problems, 
such as the Rockefeller Foundation, Car- 
negie Foundation, Russell Sage Foundation, 
etc. Second, on the social side, settlements 
for improvement by social contact, as the 
neighborhood and _ college settlements. 
Third, on the administrative side, the char- 
itable expansion of such agencies as the 
3oard of Health, as, for example, the work 
of the district nurses, the housing commis- 
sions, and similar bodies, whose objective is 
the public welfare; in which what was for- 
merly charity is linked up with municipal 
function. Fourth, on the judicial side, the 
development of the auxiliary activities of 
municipal courts, medical, educational and 
probationary. Fifth, and most recently of 
all, on the mechanical side of individual 
philanthropy, the Community Trust or 
Foundation. 

“You will observe that in all these instru- 
mentalities the effort is to fit the function to 
the varying needs of life, to humanize, to 
democratize and to effect that adaptation of 
instrument to environment which is one of 
the definitions of life. 

“None of these organizations are formed 
to carry out the petrified ideas of an earlier 
period. The-effort of the Community Trust 
is to do this for individual bounty, to pre- 
vent the dead hand of the past from stifling 
the growth of the present and to afford a 
mechanism which shall be adaptable to 
changing conditions by allowing the ob- 
jects of the charity to change with them. 

“To the extent that trusts are created for 
the good of humanity, or made ultimately 
available for such use even if dedicated to 
special purposes at the outset, it would 
make for greater efficiency and economy, 
for better security and able management if 
the property constituting such trusts were 
held and administered as though constitut- 
ing a single trust, with power to designate 
the use of income lodged in a competent 
and representative committee or board of 
trustees. 


Effective Administration and Control 


“The purpose of the community trusts thus 
far created, is to provide such administra- 
tion and control. They might be defined as 


charitable trusts created and managed by 
the members of a community for the bene- 
fit of the community. They permit of the 
use of income and principal under certain 
conditions, for every charitable and educa- 
tional purpose which makes for the advance. 
ment of mankind, regardless of race, color 
or creed. For the most part they provide 
that the trustee shall respect and be gov- 
erned by any particular wishes that may be 
expressed by the donor as to the use to be 
made of the property given by him, but only 
in so far as the purpose indicated shall seem 
to the trustee under conditions as they may 
hereafter exist, wise and most widely bene- 
ficial, absolute discretion being vested in the 
trustee to determine with respect thereto.” 


The practical questions, therefore, to be 
considered, are what is a Community Trust 
—what are its functions and in what way 
may it be hoped to correct some of the ex- 
isting evils and shortcomings in the charit- 
able field? The Community Trust as out- 
lined in the resolution creating the New 
York Community Trust is described as “A 
plan which shall meet the changing needs 
of the times for charitable gifts, with 
flexibility in the power of distribution, and 
which shall afford an opportunity alike to 
persons of wealth and persons of moder- 
ate means to make their several gifts to dif- 
ferent trustees of their own selection, to 
provide for the selection of beneficiaries 
of such gifts by impartial persons chosen 
for their knowledge of the educational, 
charitable or benevolent needs of the times: 
and further, to provide for the safeguarding 
of the permanent security of the principal 
of the gifts.” 

The principal elements in a Community 
Trust are the banks and trust companies 
which act as trustees for the conservation 
of the charitable gift and for its investment 
and reinvestment, a public committee of dis- 
tribution consisting of eleven people chosen 
for their knowledge of charitable needs, and 
who, while not actually handling income, 
control and direct its distribution, and a 
director who under the direction of the 
committee of distribution and the trustees, 
has charge of the current and active aftatrs 
of the trust. 


Difference Between Private and Community 
Trusts 


It will be of interest also to. consider 
briefly the difference between private foun 
dations or trusts, and the Community Trust. 
The principal difference lies in the fact that 
these private foundations represent usually the 
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benefactions of a single individual, and havea 
self-appointed and_ self-perpetuating com- 
mittee of distribution. While this perhaps 
may be justified in the case of a man dis- 
tributing his own wealth solely, it is not de- 
sirable in the case of an aggregate of gifts 
from many individuals and for the benefit 
of the community. These private founda- 
tions also sometimes have a fixed purpose, 
the funds being given on the theory that 
charitable needs do not change. This is not 
so, however, in some cases, the Rockefeller 
gift for instance, imposing no restrictions 
and making no suggestions as to how 
either interest or principal shall be used. 
A reading of history, moreover, and even a 
brief survey of the situation, will indicate 
that charitable needs are constantly chang- 
ing. 

We are not as old a country as England 
and our charitable situation is not as bad 
as it is there. In that country some 40,000 
foundations or trusts with fixed objects had 
been created in past centuries. The great 
majority became abortive, because the thing 
the donor had in mind one hundred or two 
hundred years before, no longer existed or 
became of no social value. The situation 
became so serious that Parliament was 
called in special session and passed an Act 
which only now is endeavoring laborious- 
ly to get these funds back into live and 
useful current charities, an object which 
would have been accomplished without 
waste, expense or unnecessary delay had 
the money been given through the Com- 
munity Trust Plan. 


Young as we are, however, this country 
is by no means free from illustrations of 
the folly of making charitable gifts with 
fixed objects, as anyone familiar with the 
drawing of wills can testify. Benjamin 
Franklin, by many considered to be the 
wisest American, set aside a certain sum of 
money in his will which could be used only 
for the maintenance and benefit of a cer- 
tain type of artisan numerous and worthy 
at that time, but which do not exist today, 
having been eliminated by changing social 
conditions, the introduction of machinery, 
etc. Wise in his own generation, Franklin 
failed when he tried to provide for the fu- 
ture. 


Obsolete and Unwise Trusts 


A large trust was recently created in 
Cleveland which provided for the use of in- 
come for all time for certain charitable in- 
stitutions in designated amounts, regard- 
less of whether they were worthily and ef- 
ficiently operated. Another large trust pro- 
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vided for the distribution of income among 
certain hospitals in proportion to the num- 
ber of patients cared for without regard to 
the character or cost of service. An audit 
made last year disclosed that one of the 
hospitals was operating at a per patient cost 
of about $1.60 per day, while at another the 
per patient cost was $4.50. Another trust 
created about six years ago provided that 
after the death of certain individual bene- 
ficiaries, the income of a very large estate 
should be devoted for all time to the beau- 
tifying of a cemetery. 

There is on deposit with a St. Louis trust 
company, the Mullanphey Fund of some- 
thing like $3,000,000, given by a well-mean- 
ing but shortsighted Irishman, who had had 
a hard time while a young man in crossing 
the great American desert and who left 
this fund to assist worthy fellow-Jrishmen 
in their hazardous journeys across the 
desert. One can well imagine the diffi- 
culty of wisely and intelligently spending 
the income from such a fund. I noticed 
very recently, under the will of a resident 
of New Jersey, a gift of some $3,000,000 
to found a home for worthy aged bachelors 
or widowers which while perhaps a welcome 
relief from the previous disposition to bully, 
decoy or tax such types into the wedded 
state, is most unlikely in the light of his- 
tory to result in any particular good to the 
intended beneficiaries. 


As an illustration of the difficulties of 
determining whether a gift made with a 
fixed purpose would have the possibilities 
of enduring usefulness, we might consider 
the case of Panama some twenty-five years 
ago where the charitably inclined might 
have desired to dedicate their gifts for es- 
tablishing and maintaining hospitals for the 
cure of yellow fever, in ignorance of the 
fact later ascertained, that the real need 
was to provide funds with which to drain 
the swamps and spray the marshes with oil. 
If a gift of this sort had been made through 
the Community Trust, it would be entirely 
possible to respect the desire of the donor 
as to the general character of the work to 
be undertaken, but leaving its later mani- 
festations to the care of the Committee of 
Distribution. 


We must believe in the future and realize 
that each generation is going to be at least 
as intelligent as our own and equally as hon- 
est, and we can better afford to trust its 
carefully selected representatives to dis- 
tribute the income from our charitable gifts 
wisely, than to attempt to visualize the ne- 
cessities of the future. 
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Broad Principles Embodied in New York 
Community Trust 


In the New York Community Trust it 
is felt that a distinct advance has been 
made over other cities in that, under reason- 
able restrictions, any institution, State or 
National, having trust powers, by the adop- 
tion of the common resolution and declara- 
tion, and the affirmative vote of the exist- 
ing group, may become a trustee and re- 
ceive bequests for the trust. In this manner 
a broad basis of co-operation has been se- 
cured free from the business jealousies and 
rivalries which would have obtained if a 
single company had essayed to act as a 
trustee for the community. 

This provision for multiple trusteeships 
has made necessary a trustees’ committee, 
an internal arrangement composed of the 
president or some other executive officer of 
each company joining the group, to act in 
matters upon which the trustees have a vote. 

Another provision is that each trustee 
shall, at the beginning, have but one vote, 
irrespective of their size, but as gifts are 
made through them, they shall have an ad- 
ditional vote for each $10,000 of income 
available for the uses of the trust. In this 
manner each company receives such busi- 
ness as its standing and clientele entitles it 
to, and their voice in the management is 
dependent upon their contribution to the 
trust. 

Again, in New York, the Committee of 
Distribution consists of eleven members, 
five of which are appointed by the trustees 
and the remaining six by certain carefully 
selected public sources of appointment, as 
against five, the number most often selected, 
this by reason of the size and diversity of 
interests in New York. There is no inter- 
ference with the business coming to each 
trustee, as each gift or bequest is vested 
under the terms of the declaration as an 
express trust with the legal title to it in the 
trustee. An interesting paragraph indica- 
tive of the spirit which it is hoped will pre- 
vail in the development of the New York 
Community Trust, states that the Distri- 
bution Committee “shall, as a rule of action, 
as far as possible carry on its investigatrons 
through existing agencies or through 
specially appointed temporary commit- 
tees or agents and shall avoid bureaucracy 


and complicated machinery and consequent 
expense.” 


Initial Stages of Development 
It is probable that a great majority of 
the community trusts, while assured of con- 
siderable sums in the future, will be obliged 
to commend themselves to the community 
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by what is done with relatively small sums 
in the early stages of their development. 
It will be necessary, therefore, to move 
slowly and lay careful foundations. One 
of the wisest and most useful things to be 
done at the beginning in any city, is an ap- 
praisal of the social resources of the com- 
munity. This was done in Cleveland and 
elsewhere, and there are now available sur- 
veys along the lines of educational needs, 
recreational activities, etc. It should also 
be possible to secure funds in a quiet and 
orderly way for current worthy charities, 
which are now secured by “drives,” of which 
most of us are pretty well tired, and to 
foster such charities in the same manner as 
the Permanent Charity Fund of 
doing in that city. 

If nothing is done, however, to remove 
the cause of poverty and crime, but only 
to take care of the effects, little real pro- 
gress is made, so that in any wise well- 
regulated program it is necessary to take 
into consideration constructive and pre- 
ventative measures, including recreation, 
playground activities and research tending 
to make charity less necessary. 

It is planned that the advertising of the 
trust is to be of an educational nature and 
for the present, at least, put out by the 
trust rather than by the individual trustees, 
thus minimizing the expense and securing 
uniformity of treatment. 

The advantage to the community, the chari- 
ties and to the donors of the Community 
Trust plan may be briefly summarized as fol- 
lows: 


3oston is 


i—The creation and development of a bet- 
ter community spirit and the carrying 
out of community purposes not other- 
wise possible. 

2—The preservation of the principal and the 
proper investment and reinvestment of 
the funds bequeathed by charitable don- 
ors through the security of the institu- 
tions acting as trustees. 

3—The ability of the trust through its broad 
powers, without unreasonable delay and 
expense, to divert to live charities, funds 
left to an originally worthy but later 
obsolete philanthropy. 

4—The opportunity for men of small means 
with no direct descendants to make con- 
tributions to a common community fund. 

5—The opportunity for men of large means 
after having cared for their own, to 
provide that a portion of their wealth 
or the residuum of their estates after 
the death of individual beneficiaries, 
shall remain intact, the income to be 
used for community purposes. 








Selfish Side Must be Subordinated 


A matter of this sort must of course be 
considered by banking and trust company men 
from the standpoint of “Is there business in 
it for our institutions?” I believe there are 
tremendous possibilities for increased trust 
business, and also in stimulating the general 
trend toward corporate trusteeships. With 
proper publicity, the trust officers of the vari- 
ous institutions and attorneys generally fully 
advised, it is felt that with energy and enter- 
prise on the part of each trustee, much benefit 
will ensue. It is certain that the possibilities 
under the Community Trust plan are vast and 
far-reaching. To translate these possibilities 
into business and public benefit will call for 
a thorough knowledge of the plan, on the 
part of trust officers, attorneys or other offi- 
cials in each institution a strong belief in its 
merits and personal zeal in advocating them. 

I also believe that the business side of it, 
the selfish side of it, must be subordinated, 
and that we should act with donors, in our 
advertising and in our own minds from the 
standpoint of a great Community Trust, for 
the benefits that will be derived by the chari- 
ties and the community. We as trust com- 
pany men and bank men are certain to re- 
ceive our reward, because every gift means 
a trusteeship. The business end will take 
care of itself. This movement in time will 
bring the trust companies and banks in more 
direct touch with charities and give a wider 
knowledge and broader sympathy than most 
of us possess today. 

As has been well said, “the Community 
Trust can afford to wait; it is for all time; 
it has no pressing demands; it can gather up 
bequests and donations.as and when donors 
desire to give them and translate them into 
practical, helpful assistance for that portion 
of the community which at the moment stands 
most in need of help.” Time will be required 
to determine the value and usefulness of com- 
munity trusts. I am certain they will be 
found helpful in avoiding the evil effects of 
the “Dead Hand” and in stimulating and safe- 
guarding gifts to charity. 





Broader Scope of Buffalo Foundation 


The plan of the Buffalo Foundation, under 
which the Marine Trust Company was orig- 
inally appointed trustee, has been extended 
along the lines observed in connection with 
the New York Community. Trust so as to 
enable all the trust companies of Erie County 
to become participants. 
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Protection for Trust Beneficiaries 


The ample protection afforded beneficia- 
ries of estates or trusts when managed by 
trust companies is definitely set forth in an 
unusually well-written booklet issued by the 
Industrial Trust Company descriptive of 
its trust department functions. In the first 
place there is the assurance given by the 
admirable record of stability, growth and 
efficiency of the Industrial Trust Company 
which was incorporated by the General As- 
sembly of Rhode Island in 1886 and started 
business the following year with capital 
of $500,000. At present the company has 
capital, surplus and undivided profits of 
over $8,000,000 with total assets of over 
$80,000,000. 


In Rhode Island the law provides that 
the assets of a trust company to the amount 
of its capital stock shall be pledged as se- 
curity against loss to the beneficiaries of 
trusts administered by the company. In 
addition to the $3,000,000 capital of the 
Industrial Trust Company thus pledged 
the law further requires a deposit, with the 
general treasurer of the State, of securities 
equal in amount to 20 per cent. of capital 
stock, equalling $600,000 in the case of the 
Industrial Trust Company. Besides com- 
plete audits by the State authorities cov- 
ering fiduciary as well as banking institu- 
tions the trust department of the Indus- 
trial Trust Company is under direct super- 
vision of an executive committee of the 
board of directors. Under the direct man- 
agement of J. Cunliffe Bullock, vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer the trust department 
of the Industrial Trust Company has at- 
tained an exceptionally high standard and 
far-reaching reputation for fidelity to all 
obligations. 

The booklet recently issued by the In- 
dustrial Trust Company is primarily de- 
signed to render clear to the layman the 
advantage of appointing a trust company to 
execute trusts and administer estates, as 
contrasted with the inherent feelings of in- 
dividual appointments. 


New York Trust Company Elections 


The New York Trust Company an- 


nounces the election of Percy H. Jennings‘ 


as a trustee to succeed his father, the late 
Frederick B. Jennings. The following were 
appointed as assistant secretaries: Irving L. 
Bennett, .S. B. Silleck, W. H. Taft, 2d, and 
Lindsay Bradford. William J. Birdsall was 
elected assistant treasurer. 
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NEED OF INCREASED COMPENSATION FOR TRUST 
SERVICE 


ACHIEVEMENTS AND ACTIVITIES OF TRUST COMPANIES OF CALIFORNIA 


L. H. ROSEBERRY 


Chairman Trust Company Section, California Bankers’ Association and Trust Counsel 
Security Trust and Savings Bank of Los Angeles 
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We have just completed the third suc- 
cessful year of our existence as a Trust 
Company Section of the California Bank- 


ers’ Association. We have cause for self- 
congratulation at the gratifying growth 


of our business and the welding spirit which 
has further cemented our membership dur- 
ing the past year. The volume of trust 
business in California is now the largest in 
the history of our organization. During 
the war there was a noticeable depression 
in all civil business activities. Immedi- 
ately succeeding the signing of the armis- 
tice, there occurred an abnormal and fever- 
ish expansion, which although destined to 
be short lived, carried a remarkable flow 
of fiduciary business to trust companies. 
California institutions shared bountifully in 
this harvest. Although the number of es- 
tates which -we probated showed only a 
normal increase, the volume of corporate 
business, private trusts, income tax returns 
and similar activities showed a marked in- 
crease over those of any preceeding period. 

While few additional State banks have 
taken on trust powers during the past year, 
the number of National banking institutions 
now exercising fiduciary functions 
equals the State corporations. 
mately twenty-one of the former 
two of the latter are now doing a full or 
a limited trust business. Of the National 
banks twelve exercise all 


almost 
Approxi- 
and thirty- 


fiduciary powers, 
while nine are permitted to act only as 
registrar of stocks and bonds. -With the 


recent enlargement of banking functions of 
National banks (now almost equal to those 
of State institutions), the tendency has been 
to carry trust functions into the National 
banks rather than to exercise these through 
an allied State institution as was com- 
monly done in the past. Due to these re- 
cent changes, we will doubtless soon see the 
consolidation into either a State or a Na- 


(Annual address delivered June 10th at convention of Trust 
Company Section, California Bankers’ Association), 


tional instution of two different corpora- 
tions ‘subject to unified control—a device 
formerly used by National banks through 
which they might care for the trust re- 
quirements of their customers. The total 
resources of our National trust friends now 
amounts to $239,420,000, quite a remarkable 
showing in this State, indeed. 


Standardized Trust Forms 


One of the most helpful accomplishments 
of our Section was the preparation and cir- 
culation of our pamphlet of standardized 





L. H. RoseEBERRY 


Vice-President Security Trust & Savings Bank of Los 
Angeles, who has rendered notable service to trust companies 
as chairman of the Trust Company Section, C. B. A. 
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trust forms. This has become a textbook 
among California trust companies. Copies 
have been eagerly sought by trust compan- 
ies and lawyers throughout the whole coun- 
try. It has received favorable comment in 
financial journals and from expert trust 
men. We have cause to feel highly compli- 
mented at the reception of this work. How- 
ever, it was not intended to be complete. It 
should be our purpose from time to time 
to add to the collection any well drawn and 
useful trust forms which we may accumu- 
late. I wish to urge upon our membership 
whenever such a legal form comes to their 
attention to send a copy of it to the officials 
of our Section for their study. If it is 
found to be adaptable to our purpose, it will 
be distributed among the membership and 


embodied in our loose leaf binder of stand- 
ard forms. 


Local Co-operation Among Trust 
Companies 


The stimulating effect of our Section 
toward developing an understanding of co- 
operation and interdependency among our 
membership is showing itself in local or- 
ganizations of trust companies which are 
being formed in the chief centers of trust 
activities in the State. Los Angeles early 
led in this movement. For several years 
past we have had a strong and helpful local 
unit which has served to cement trust offi- 
cials and to eliminate causes of local fric- 
tion and unfair practices. San Francisco 
now has a healthy regional organization em- 
bracing all trust companies in the vicinity 
of the San Francisco Bay. 

Wherever two or more trust companies 
are within the same competitive area, it 
would be well for them to form a local 
association to handle their common mat- 
ters. These various units are similar in type 
and purpose to the groups of the California 
Bankers’ Association. There is a field of 
usefulness for such local bodies which re- 
acts as helpfully upon the members locally 
as it does upon our State organization. 
Care should be exercised, however, not to 
attempt the determining of matters of State- 
wide importance, such as legislation, rela- 
tions with the bar, fixing of standard trust 
charges, etc. Such matters can best be 
handled for the general benefit of the whole 
membership by the State body. Fees should 
not be conflicting in different parts of the 
State. It is of utmost importance that our 
charges should be maintained evenly 
throughout the State, without local devia- 
tion, except in minor or special cases. Noth- 


ing, probably, is more important than this, 
for upon it depends the solvency of our 
business, the standard of our service, and 
the reliance and respect of our patrons and 
competitors. 

Matters of moment affecting relations 
with the attorneys should not be under- 
taken by local bodies, at least without the 
consent of the State organization. Any seri- 
ous breach between the lawyers and trust 
companies may lead to matters which would 
as seriously affect a member in San Diego 
as it would one in Sacramento. Such ques- 
tions entail our best deliberation and full 
state-wide co-operation. It is quite evident 
also that subjects for legislation are too 
far reaching to be undertaken alone by any 
local unit. Moreover, the constitutional pro- 
vision of the California Bankers’ Associa- 
tion under which we operate, requires that 
all matters of legislation must be conducted 
wholly through the legislative committee of 
that association. 

Revision of Charges for Trust Service 

I wish to especially call your attention to 
the coming discussion in our later program 
relating to the increase of certain of our 
trust charges. The increasing cost of our 
business makes an upward revision of sev- 
eral of our basic charges imperative. Only 
recently have we realized that our trust de- 
partments were not adequately paying. The 
risks and responsibilities involved are 
heavy. The vast detail of a trust organiza- 
tion is beyond the comprehension of all ex- 
cept trust men. In the past we have been 
inadequately paid for our services. There 
must be a change in this respect if we are 
to continue or advance our quality of serv- 
ice. But few of our institutions have 
yielded even a reasonable profit on their 
invested capital. Scarcely any of them have 
been adequately compensated for the heavy 
risks they daily assume. 

Of all the financial institutions about us 
of similar importance, trust companies are 
probably the most underpaid. We must 
strengthen our charges. The war statutes, 
the complicated and rapidly changing busi- 
ness conditions and the ever increasing de- 
mands made upon us by our patrons have 
cast upon us new responsibilities and a large 
volume of work which was not contemplated 
at the time our fees were originally fixed. 
The cost of every element going into our 
service has been increased at least 50 per 
cent. 

Exorbitant charging would have the ef- 
fect of retarding our growth, stimulate un- 
reasonable competitive bidding for business. 
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and dissatisfy our present customers; but 
reasonable fees would not be subject to 
this criticism. We must make our depart- 
ments fairly profitable and capable of fur- 
nishing a high standard of service, both of 
which call for increased revenues. The 
time is now imperative for the immediate 
upward revision of our standard schedule 
of charges. When once this is done, it 
should be adhered to with comparative 
rigidity by our membership. 

Experience has shown us that it is neces- 
sary to make but few relaxations or changes 
from the standard of charges. The less this 
is done, the less costly “shopping” will be 
indulged in at our expense. I have no 
thought of creating a “trust” or binding 
agreement on our prices, but merely to 
urge a uniform scale of fees, reasonable to 
ourselves and the public, which in all fair- 
ness would be equally applicable to all per- 
sons and all business of the same class. 
Deviations are dangerous and usually un- 
justifiable. Ordinarily they are made to ap- 
pease an unprofitable customer or to secure 
an item of business at the expense of an- 
other company in the same competitive re- 
gion. In either case they result in yield- 
ing a return inadequate to the service 
rendered and the responsibilities assumed. 


Greater Efficiency in Internal Organization 


The one big accomplishment of our Sec- 
tion during the past year was the forma- 
tion of a model plan of internal organiza- 
tion for trust companies. The need for 
such a study has been most pressing. Trust 
officials have been separately working over 
the organization of their own institutions 
with but little appreciable success. The re- 
port of our special committee on internal 
organization of trust companies is worthy 
of your careful thought and analysis. It 
would be impossible to devise any single 
plan which all trust companies could rig- 
idly adopt. Each one will be expected to 
make modifications necessary to the peculiar 
requirements of their institution. However, 
there is no reason why the plan outlined by 
our committee could not be made the basis 
of any organization, small or large, in our 
entire membership. It is the judgment of 
your chairman that this report, like our pre- 
vious ones on schedules of charges and 
standard trust clauses, will provoke na- 
tional discussion, if not a similar effort on 
the part of the Trust Company Section of 
the American Bankers’ Association. 


Friendly Relations with Lawyers 
At the risk of repeating a somewhat 


worn topic, I must urge every member to 
be especially respectful of the legitimate 
rights and claims of the Bar. We must be 
ever careful that no just criticism can be 
directed against our practices and adver- 
tisements, however innocent our inten- 
tions may be. The lawyers offer the most 
fruitful single source of fiduciary business 
in the State. It is to our selfish advantage 
that we cultivate their friendship and co- 
operation, but above this lies the ethical 
principal that the legal profession is an 
honored one, and has legitimate public func- 
tions to perform, quite apart from our own 
activities. We must be careful that we 
publish, say, or practice anything that can 
be designated “practicing law” in the light 
of modern business requirements and 
usage. We now have the valued friendship 
and co-operation of the best elements among 
the legal profession in this State. Let us 
above all else cherish and _ develop it 
through all time to come. 


National Publicity Campaign 

The Committee on National Publicity of 
Trust Companies recently created by the 
Trust Company Section of the American 
Bankers’ Association, is now, through its 
chairman, Mr. Francis H. Sisson, of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
raising a fund of $100,000 to expend in a 
nation-wide campaign on behalf of Ameri- 
can trust companies. The movement de- 
serves and is entitled to your full support. 
An assessment of one one-hundredth of 
one per cent. of the capital, surpius and un- 
divided profits of each trust company has 
been levied for this purpose. The Cali- 
fornia companies have been leaders in pro- 
gressive trust company thought and en- 
deavor. Publicity is one of the great and 
pressing needs of our business. We must 
educate all classes in this country as to 
the character, kinds, cost and value of our 
services. A national campaign to this end, 
directed by the best publicity experts in 
the country is entitled to our unanimous 
and full support. Let every one of our 
members immediately forward his full as- 
sessment for this purpose to Mr. Francis H. 
Sisson. Eight members of our organiza- 
tion have already, in whole or in part, re- 
sponded. Let the remainder promptly fill 
in the gap. Do not misunderstand the 
basis of this assessment. It is one one- 
hundredth of one per cent. of the com- 
bined capital, surplus and undivided profits 
of the institution as a whole, and not of 
that portion of the capital segregated nor 
assigned to the trust department. 
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A Look into the Future of Trust Business 


The future promises to be uncertain in 
many things, and especially in business sta- 
bility and advancement. It would be dan- 
gerous, if not presuming, to prophesy what 
the next year or years may bring forth. 
It is definitely certain, however, that a time 
of business readjustment and credit defla- 
tion is near us. New trust business may 
not be so plentiful as it has been in the 
past. Greater care and caution will be re- 
quired of us in the administration of our 
present affairs. Yet it is safe to say that 
we will be as little disturbed as any other 
class of financial institutions. In the na- 
ture of things, a trust is little affected by 
transitory political or ‘business changes. 
Unless these take on the character of poli- 
tical revolutions or socialistic experiments, 
our business will not seriously change. On 
the contrary, such eras of uncertainty and 
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evolution cause material accretions to cer- 
tain classes of trust business. 

In times of storm many people seek the 
security and protection of a trust company, 
whose solid organization and expert serv- 
ice is well suited to care for property in- 
terests in just such emergencies. In the 
coming days it will be a good time to de- 
velop executorships and “living” trusts. 
With radical ideas rampant, and _ experi- 
ments in socialism world-wide, it would 
seem a most auspicious time not only for 
the aged, the retired, the weak and the in- 
experienced to come to trust companies for 
guidance and protection in their financial 
affairs, but for the captains of industry, 
business men and others having property in- 
terests, to segregate and safeguard at least 
a part of their capital in a “living” trust 
with some good corporate trustee. Discre- 
tion and caution should counsel this as a 
wise, if not a necessary business act. 


’ 





THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF TRUST COMPANY SECTION, 
CALIFORNIA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The Trust Company Section of the Cali- 
fornia Bankers’ Association which holds the 
blue ribbon among State organizations of 
trust companies for co-operative achievements, 
held its third annual meeting June 10th at 
Lake Tahoe. The annual address by Chair- 
man L. H. Roseberry, which is published else- 
where in this issue of Trust CoMPANIEs, re- 
viewed the progress made during the past 
year in connection with the use of standard- 
ized trust forms which were formulated by 
a special committee and also dwelt upon the 
need of increasing the schedule of fees for 
trust service. The chairman emphasized the de- 
velopment of amicable relations with lawyers. 

A committee created one year ago to re- 
port model or improved plans for internal 
organization and administrative systems. for 
trust companies rendered its report through 
Chairman Erle M. Leaf, trust counsel of 
the Title Insurance & Trust Company. The 
remainder of the meeting was devoted to 
discussion of subjects of practical interest to 
trust company men. Among the topics dis- 
cuss were the following: 


(a) What has been the most fruitful single 
source of trust business, where did it orig- 
inate and how is it developed? Discussion 
led by R. M. Simms, trust officer, Mercan- 
tile Trust Company, San Francisco. 

(b) What form of publicity has yielded the 
most concrete results? Discussions led by 
Judge W. R. Hervey, vice-president, Los 
Angeles Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles. 


(c) Is it ethical or more productive than 
other means to engage in the personal solici- 
tation of certain kinds of trust business? 
Discussion led by J. Veenhuyzen, trust ofh- 
cer, Guaranty Trust & Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles. 

(d) Should trustors be encouraged to re- 
serve the right of revocation in “living” or 
“voluntary” trusts? Discussion led by D. A. 
3ulmore, trust officer, Oakland Bank of Sav- 
ings, Oakland. 

(e) Should the trustee encourage unlimited 
administrative powers over the trust estate, 
or should it seek limitations on these pow- 
ers? Should it seek to limit, by contract, its 
statutory or legal liabilities? Discussion led 
by J. C. Hughes, trust officer, Savings Union 

(g) Which is the better practice: to spec- 
ify in the instrument the exact trustee’s fees 
or to provide therein for the payment of “a 
reasonable compensation?” Discussion led 
by R. W. Blair, trust officer, California Trust 
& Savings Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 

(h) Advantages of handling certain classes 
or assets or business operations under Power 
of Attorney rather than under “living” or 
“voluntary” trusts. Discussion led by C. H. 
English, trust officer, Union Trust Company 
of San Diego, San Diego. 

(i) Should any of the schedules of fees be 
increased over those set forth in our standard 
list, and if so, how much? Discussion led 


by J. H. Coverly, trust officer, Title Insurance 
& Trust Company, Los Angeles. 
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PRICE OF MONEY AND RELATION TO SUPPLY OF FUNDS 
FOR LOCAL INVESTMENT 


LEGAL RATES OF INTEREST VERSUS MARKET RATES 
JOHN G. READING 
President Susquehanna Trust and Safe Deposit Company, of Williamsport, Pa. 
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(Epitor’s NoTE: While the price of money has risen in common with other commodities, 
the legal rates of interest or so-called usury laws of the different states continue arbitrarily on the pre-war 
basis. Mr. Reading, in the following address before the Trust Company Section of the Pennsylvania 
Bankers’ Association on June 17, 1920, shows clearly the adverse effect of such legal rates in diverting 
the employment of banking and trust company funds from essential community requirements.) 


We are confronted with a condition, not a 
theory—a condition which is a very serious 
one for the community, and one which gravely 
affects our business. For we understand, as 
the general public does not, that we have a 
definite duty to the public to perform. While 
we are not, of course, in business for our 
health, yet the banker of today acknowledges 
a responsibility to the whole community, sec- 
ond only to his duty to his depositors and 
his stockholders. In this, as in all our acts, 
we recognize mixed motives, but not opposing 
standards. Hence the facts which each one 
of us meets today in his business, call us to 
pause and consider if we may not do some- 
thing to better conditions. 

I am not concerned, at this time, to en- 
deavor to seek the cause or causes of the 
scarcity of funds for legitimate enterprises 
and for the procuring of homes for the people 
of our communities. Inflation is a fact, what- 
ever may have caused it. High prices—old 
H. C. L. in every form, are with us, for how 
long a stay I am not prophet enough to state. 
These have caused an expansion of credit, re- 
flected in the enormous increase of loans and 
the largest issue of paper currency ever seen 
in our country, as well as in all civilized lands. 

These high prices extend to money itself, 
the medium of exchange. So that whoever 
would secure money must pay for the same 
a price far in excess of the normal, or, at 
least, the normal as measured by any past 
experience. Corporations, which a short time 
ago were able to finance their needs at a cost 
of 3% per cent. to 4 per cent., now must offer 
from 7 per cent., if of highest credit, to 9 
per cent. where the margin of safety is not 
so great. It does not help the situation to 
say that this has resulted from the vast ex- 
penditures and tremendous loss of values in 
the great war. 

Fair Return on Employment of Bank and 
Trust Company Funds 
We are obliged to recognize the fact that 


money itself is a commodity and that its 
price has‘ risen with all other commodities. 
And we must also recognize that the desire 
to secure the larger returns upon investments, 
by individuals as well as banks, is not cupid- 
ity, but is a necessity imposed by the very 
conditions we are considering. The cost of 
every detail of the business of banking is 
advancing in even pace with all others, and 
we must, perforce, receive greater returns on 
our investments or fall out of the race. Hence, 
our funds tend more and more to be diverted 
from the daily needs of our immediate con- 
stituency because we can, and must, secure 
the larger returns which the higher rates 


offer. 


This condition then results from the con- 
straint laid upon us by the laws regulating 
rates of interest, which we usually, or fa- 
miliarly, call the usury laws. 

Did the Constitution of the United States 
confer upon Congress the power of regulat- 
ing rates of interest, the remedy would be 
comparatively simple. A general Act of Con- 
gress defining usury by fixing rates for and 
i) various lines of business and credit would 
stabilize conditions throughout the country, 
and we would know just how and what we 
could do. But this is one of the reserved 
powers of the Sovereign States, and the re- 
sult is a wide difference in legal rates of in- 
terest in the several States. 

We have some forty-eight, more or less, 
varieties of usury laws; varying in the inter- 
est rates, though now not so greatly in the 
legal or ordinary rate. In many States, how- 
ever, contract rates within reasonable and de- 
fined limits are permitted. This is notably 
true in the Western and Southern States. It 
is probable that this liberality has been caused 
by the desire to attract from the more ple- 
thoric East the funds necessary for the de- 
velopment of the natural resources of the 
newer territories in the West, or to overcome 
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the neglect of such natural resources in the 
older South. But the net result has been that 
these more liberal laws enable those sections 
to meet conditions such as now prevail and 
which put the more conservative, or less pro- 
gressive, Eastern sections at a serious disad- 
vantage. 


Variable Legal Rates of Interest 


As I have stated, there is a very great va- 
riety in the legal rates of interest in the sev- 
eral States, as well as almost as great a va- 
riety in the usury laws. 

kor instance, in Maine the legal rate, when 
nothing is said at the time of making the con- 
tract, is 6 per cent. But the parties may con- 
tract in writing for any rate they may choose. 
And there are no usury laws, and no penalties. 
So, too, in Massachusetts, while the legal rate 
is 6 per cent., the parties may agree in writing 
for any rate. 

And in Rhode Island the legal rate is 6 per 
cent., but by agreement in writing the par- 
ties may agree up to 30 per cent. 

In Connecticut the legal rate is 6 per cent., 
but parties may agree in writing to pay and 
receive up to 12 per cent. But the digest of 
the laws of Connecticut, which I consulted, 
seemed to provide that this power to agree 
for a higher rate than 6 per cent. did not apply 
to banks and trust companies. 

In Colorado the legal rate is 8 per cent. and 
the contract rate limit is 12 per cent., save 
that when the sole security for the loan is 
real estate the sky is the limit on the agreed 
rate. 

In many States there is the same difference, 
viz.—a legal rate where no rate is stipulated, 
and a higher rate limit where the contract is 
in writing, and the higher rate is agreed upon. 
The legal and contract rates differ very greatly 
in the various States. Illinois makes the legal 
rate 5 per cent., but permits a contract rate 
up to 7 per cent. And Montana makes the 
legal rate 8 per cent. and the contract rate up 
to 12 per cent. 

In like manner the usury laws differ 
throughout the States. For instance in Arkan- 
sas, where the legal rate is 6 per cent. and 
the contract rate up to 10 per cent., the usury 
laws provide that, where usury is charged, 
the lender cannot recover either principal or 
interest, while in Maine there are no usury 
laws and no penalties. 


Rate Situation in Pennsylvania 


But these conditions in other States do not 
immediately concern us, save, possibly, to 
point the way out of our present difficulties. 
In Pennsylvania the legal rate is 6 per cent., 
and any amount collected beyond that rate 


nay be recovered by the borrower if suit 
therefor is brought witnin six months after 
payment. But there is no other penalty under 
the Pennsylvania Statutes. National banks, 
however, seem to be under the Act of Con- 
gress of 1864 and may be penalized by a re- 
covery from them of double the amount of 
usury paid, if suit is brought within two 
years of payment. And in either event we 
must suffer from the opprobrious term 
“usurer” if we attempt to collect more than 
the legal rate. And the courts have gone to 
great length to hold that any attempt to col- 
lect by way of commissions, or any other arti- 
fice, more than 6 per cent. is a violation of 
the usury laws. 

The larger cities in Pennsylvania, where 
there are stock exchanges, also suffer from 
the lack of a legal money market. The Act 
of 1903 provided for the creation of a money 
market by giving, just as New York statutes 
give, the right to collect any agreed rate upon 
demand collateral notes, with stock exchange 
collateral, in sums of $5,000,000 or more. And 
I do not know why this Act was subsequently 
repealed. But were this Act in force it would 
not meet the present need. 

Of course building necessitates the loaning 
of funds. These funds, secured upon realty, 
are so favorably considered that they are in- 
cluded among the securities which may legally 
and constitutionally be used by trustees for 
the investment of trust funds. 

And trust companies and private investors 
have looked upon them as gilt-edged. But 
with a cast iron interest rate of 6 per cent., in 
these days when so many other, and equally 
safe investments, are to be had yielding a 
much greater return, makes mortgage loans 
in Pennsylvania unattractive. And investors 
are withdrawing funds from the mortgage 
market in all our communities and investing 
them in other investments or in mortgage 
loans in other States where the rates are 
higher. And this, too, in spite of the fact that 
local borrowers would gladly pay a_ higher 
rate than 6 per cent., and could well afford to 
do so with the present higher rent returns. 
You have all felt the pinch of this condition, 
and yet you can see no way out unless the 
Legislature will grant relief. 

Judging from the interest laws of the vari- 
ous States, Pennsylvania would move out of 
a very small minority of only ten States and 
join a very large majority, if it amended its 
interest laws so as to permit the making of 
contracts in writing for a larger interest rate— 
say up to 8 per cent. or 10 per cent.—and it 
might be well with such change, to put a more 
highly penal provision for usury in any form 
above such legal and contract rates. 
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Executor 


Trustee 


Chartered 1822 


The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company 


Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 William Street 


Branch Office, 475 Fifth Avenue 
At Forty-first Street 
New York 


London 


Paris 


Foreign Exchange 


Administrator 


Guardian 


Member Federal Reserve Bank and New York Clearing House 





Allan Forbes Elected Chairman State 
Street Trust Company 


At the recent annual meeting of the State 
Street Trust Company of Boston, Mr. Allan 
Forbes was made chairman of the board of 
directors, as well as being re-elected presi- 
dent. The chairmanship has been vacant 
since the death of the late Moses Williams. 
The vacancy on the board caused by the 
death of Henry B. Endicott was not filled. 

Besides Mr. Forbes the following-named 
officers and directors were re-elected: R. L. 
Agassiz, Harcourt Amory, Edmund Billings, 
Ingersoll Bowditch, Allison Burr, Henry Bb. 
Cabot, Ashton L. Carr, Eliot C. Clarke, 
Harry C. Dodge, Henry B. Endicott, J. W. 
Farley, Allan Forbes, F. Murray Forbes, 
Robert H. Gardiner, Jr., Robert H. Garritt, 
John L. Hall, B. Nason Hamlin, Charles M. 
Holmes, James Jackson, Harris Livermoree, 
Harold F. Mason, William B. McShimmon, 
William Minot, John F. Moors, Francis 
Peabody, Thomas N. Perkins, William M. 
Prest, William L. Putnam, Malcolm B. 
Stone, Nathaniel H. Stone, John H. Storer, 
John A. Sweetser, Bentley W. Warren, Sam- 
uel D. Warren, Stanwood G. Wellington, 
Frank S. White, Hendricks H. Whitman, 
Moses Williams, Samuel H. Wolcott. 


Improving Foreign Exchange Rates 

A. B. Leach & Co., Inc., of New York pre- 
Sent some very sound arguments as to the 
most practical and immediate way to help im- 
prove the foreign exchange situation. The 
remedy lies in purchase of foreign securities 
which may be bought on a present market 
basis to provide possible profits ranging from 
15 per cent. to over 350 per cent. Attention 
is also directed to the foreign exchange situa- 
tion as it affects foreign born who leave this 
country and the handicaps which confront 
foreigners who consider emigrating to Amer- 
ica who require from 30 per cent to 4,000 per 
cent. more money, on the basis of $1,000 sav- 
ings, than before the war. 





Continental Guaranty Corporation 


The statistics and “experience tables” pub- 
lished by the Continental Guaranty Corpora- 
tion of New York in connection with its col- 
lateral trust gold notes affords ample evi- 
dence as to the liquid and safe character of 
these securities of which over $87,000,000 have 
been sold to banks and trust companies in 
the United States and Canada. The corpora- 
tion surrounds these collateral trust gold 
notes with every requisite protection from 
the buyer, dealer and manufacturer. 
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FIFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


OF THE 


Hinanrial Advertisers’ Assoriation 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS OF THE WORLD 
HELD AT INDIANAPOLIS, JUNE 7, 8, 1920 
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Anticipations of a “brass tack” convention 
were realized by the publicity and new 
business department managers of banks and 
trust companies who attended the fifth an- 
nual gathering of the members of the Finan- 
cial Advertisers’ Association, affiliated with 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, held at Indianapolis June 7th and 
8th. The splendid program prepared by 
F. D. Connor of the Illinois Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of Chicago, as chairman of the 
Program Committee, was observed through- 
out and brought forth a wealth of practical 
suggestions which will aid members in de- 
veloping their bank and trust company pub- 
licity campaigns. The set addresses by 
John G. Lonsdale, president of the National 
Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Meredith and others 
were inspirational in the best sense. Ex- 
ceptional interest was manifested in the 
symposium of talks on the theme “My One 
Best Bet” wherein experts told of publicity 
campaigns which had produced the most 
profitable results during the past year. 


The discussion and proceedings were not 
confined to technical matters of banking and 
trust company publicity, but embraced the 
broader aspects of the relationship of bank 
advertising to the solution of vital economic 
and banking as well as agricultural and in- 
vestment problems of the day. Another im- 
portant feature of the convention was the 
elaborate exhibit of banking and trust com- 
pany advertising which was displayed in the 
spacious corridors of the Indiana _ State 
House. New York institutions won the 
principal prizes. The Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York exhibit won the silver 
cup offered by Lewis E. Pierson, chairman 
of the board of the Irving National Bank 
of New York for the best complete exhibit. 
The United States Mortgage & Trust Com- 
pany of New York was awarded the third 


prize for the best complete exhibit out of 
forty exhibitors. The Irving National Bank 
of New York, which has held the blue rib- 
bon for several years, but which was not 
an entry this year for complete exhibit won 
first prize for the best single piece of ad- 
vertising. 

Lloyd H. Mattson of the Corn Exchange 
National Bank of Omaha, Neb., was elected 
president of the Financial Advertisers’ As 
sociation for the ensuing year. 
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Cup presented for best display of financial adver- 

tising at F.A.A. convention by Mr. Lewis E. 

Pierson, Chairman of the Board of Irving National 

Bank, N. Y., awarded to Guaranty Trust Co., of 
New York 
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President Ellsworth’s Annual Address 


The growth and the increasing influence 
of the Financial Advertisers’ Association 
were reviewed by Mr. Fred W. Ellsworth, 
vice-president of the Hibernia Bank and 
Trust Company of New Orleans, as retiring 
president, who presided over the sessions 
in Indianapolis. He reported an increase in 
membership of the Association, in response 
to the active campaign made by Chairman 
H. B. Grimm of the membership commit- 
tee, from 419 to 498 during the past year, 
embracing 471 active members and 25 asso- 
ciate members. Mr. Ellsworth also spoke 
of the affiliation obtained with the Public 
Relations Committee of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association which is designed to con- 
duct a continuous campaign of intelligent, 
accurate and constructive education of the 
public as to how the banker serves his com- 
munity. Mr. Ellsworth said in part: 

“More than half a hundred of our mem- 
bers have accepted appointment as mem- 
bers of a larger publicity committee which 
will work with the Public Relations Com- 
mittee of the A. B. A. in still further popu- 





Frep W. ELtswortH 
Vice-President Hibernia Bank and Trust Company of New 
Orleans, who presided at the recent annual convention of 
the Financial Advertisers’ Association as retiring president 
and who was also recently honored with the presidency of 
the Association of Reserve City Bankers 
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larizing the banks and the business of bank- 
ing. And right along this line, it seems to 
me that we of the Financial Advertisers’ 
Association, because of our equipment, our 
experience and the very nature of our daily 
employment, can perform a tremendous and 
far reaching service, not only to ourselves, 
not only to our association, not only to the 
banks, but in a larger sense to the general 
community. The banker and world 
very much misunderstood by the 
man. The members of our associa- 
tion, by means of their daily advertisements 
and all other forms of advertising which are 
employed, can exert a powerful influence in 
correcting this undesirable and unfair sit- 
uation. We, ourselves know that the banker 
serves his community 


are 


average 


competently, unsel- 


fishly and frequently at a great expense 
to himself. But the general public does not 
know this. We should tell them.” 


In the course of his annual report as sec- 
retary of the Association, W. A. Bramman, 
of the Merchants-Laclede National 
St. Louis, said: 


“The 


Bank of 


Financial Advertisers’ Association 


has justified its existence by service, not 
only to its members, but in raising the 





Cart A. Gove 


Publicity Mgr. Merchants Loan & Trust Co., of Chicago 
and Treasurer of the F. A. A. 
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standards of practice in financial advertis- 
ing. It has filled its mission beyond the 
dreams of its originators. 

“Advertising is recognized as being pre- 
eminent among the factors which enter into 
successful banking. During the coming year 
it must necessarily play a still greater part 
in the affairs of finance. It will behoove 
the Association to prepare to meet the de- 
mand which must necessarily be made upon 
it; in that it has gained the favor of the 
prudent banker.” 

Following the report of Treasurer Carl A. 
Gode of the Merchants Loan & Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago and of various committees 
an inspirational address was delivered by 
William P. Green, organization secretary 
of the National Vigilance Committee, on 
“How Financial Advertising Can Advance 
the Truth in Advertising Movement.” Pre- 
ceding the symposium by experts as to va- 
rious mediums for financial advertising and 
the discussion which consumed the major 
part of the first day’s session there were 
addresses by John G. Lonsdale, president of 
the National Bank of Commerce in St 
Louis and by W. R. Snodgrass, publicity 
manager Fidelity National Bank and Trust 
Company of Kansas City, Mo., which are 
presented in substance in succeeding pages 





W. R. MoreEHOUSE 
Assistant Cashier Guaranty Trust & Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles, who completed term as Chairman of Directors 
of F 





Joun Rivne, Jr. 


Of the John Ring Advertising Agency, St. Louis, and one 


of the founders of the F. A. A. 


Guy Wickes CooKE 
Assistant Cashier First National Bank of Chicago and 
former President F. A. A. 
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OW ARD the end of that first 

New England winter, “King 

Massasoit” and twenty be- 
feathered warriors visited the little 
Plymouth settlement and smoked the 
pipe of peace. They were received 
courteously and treated kindly. 

The treaty then made was faith- 
fully kept by the Indians and their 
Pilgrim neighbors for over fifty years. 

Probity is the proud heritage of New 
Englanders; and New England’s solid 
institutions—banking, mercantile and 
manufacturing—hew close to the line 
laid out by their Puritan predecessors. 
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The Old Colony Trust Company 
has prospered by strict adherence to 
this ideal. Through its trust de- 
partment this company offers com- 
plete facilities for rendering efficient 
service and through its broad experi- 
ence insures all the advantages of a 
corporate fiduciary. 

Come to New England and help 
celebrate the Tercentenary of the 
First Landing. We shall be glad to 
send you our illustrated brochure, 
“New England—Old and New”— 
issued in commemoration of this 


Address Dept. F. 


historical event. 


OLp CoLony TRusT ComMPANY 
BOSTON: 
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WHY IT PAYS FOR BANKS TO ADVERTISE 


UNTILLED SOIL 
JOHN G. 


FOR BANKING AND TRUST 
LONSDALE 


SERVICE 


President of The National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis 


(Address June 7, before Financial Advertisers’ Association) 
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Banks once functioned principally as de- 
positories. Now they are financial service 
stations—and the increase of bank advertis- 
ing has been concurrent with the growth 
of the service idea. The few non-advertis- 
ing bankers of today are such because they 
have not been convinced that advertising 
for their respective institutions will pay its 
way and show a profit. Just why this idea 
should exist at all is difficult to determine. 
There is no bank official, I think, among the 
hundred thousand or so _ in the United 
States, who would question the advisability, 
or the necessity even, of advertising on the 
part of the merchant or manufacturer. But 
why not banks as well? 

The banker, too, has something to sell. 
It is service. Service is his stock in trade, 
just as truly as saws, hammers and other 
implements constitute the stock of the hard- 
ware merchant. And there is this addi- 
tional reason for advertising on the part of 
the banker, as compared with the merchan- 
diser of staple articles: The modern bank 
offers many kinds which the 
average person should use, but is either un- 
aware of the service or has not been edu- 
cated to its usage. Banking is one of the 
oldest of all businesses, and yet the modern 
service banker has before him at the pres- 
ent time a field that is almost virgin in its 
possibilities. 

To make two bank patrons grow where 
one grew before is, therefore, one of the 
reasons why every bank should advertise. 
And, in this respect, each bank will have 
its own particular problem, based upon the 
location of the bank and the type of its 
potential patronage. 


service of 


Abundance of New Prospects 


In every community, there are people— 
more than we imagine—who regard an old 
sock as the premier depository; there are 
others—millions in America—who — should 
save, and build savings accounts, and yet 
do not; there are guileless thousands who 





should buy Liberty Bonds, but who do buy 
wondrous certificates representing stock in 
the QOil-less Oil Company; there are hun- 
dreds in every community who fail to make 
wills or who name incompetent personal 
executors, when, for the same cost, they 
could have their estates safely administered 
by the Trust Department of some strong 
bank; there are big 
have not learned the value of bank and 
trade acceptances; there are the innumerable 
persons who, instead of renting a safe de- 


business houses who 


posit box for a few dollars per year, con- 
tinually subject valuable papers to the risk 
of loss by fire and theft; there are the 


STRAUSS 
PeRTRUT 


Joun G. LONSDALE 


President The Nationa) Bank of Commerce in St. Louis 
and a strong believer in bank advertising. 
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ADVERTISING EXHIBIT OF GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YorK AT 
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people who carry “rolls” in their pockets 
for current requirements, instead of deposit- 
ing and paying by check; there are the hon- 
est, hard-working owners of small busi- 
nesses, who are entitled to moderate 
amounts of banking credit, and who could 
greatly increase their turnover if they knew 
how and where to get this credit; there are 
the big manufacturers who could initiate a 
thriving foreign trade if they would freely 
use the facilities which the foreign depart- 
ments of large banks everywhere are nlac- 
ing at the disposal of the public; and, finally, 
there are the millions of bank customers 
who could be prevailed upon by the proper 
approach to broaden the relations with 
their respective banks, and to place upon 
a profitable basis accounts which are now, 
without the knowledge of such customers, 
unprofitable to their banks. 


The Banker in Role of Educator 

Could we find a single banker in the 
United States to question that there are in 
his territory many people of the foregoing 
classes who are capable of development 
into profitable banking patrons? And, is 
there a more effective or less expensive 
way for the banker to play the role of edu- 
cator than through advertising? The thirty 
thousand banks in the United States have 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Lewis E. 


RECENT 
Was AWARDED THI 
PIERSON SILVER Cup FOR THE Best Complete EXHIBIT 


collectively, much the same 
form that the 
connection 

Loan Bonds. 


work to per- 
Government undertook in 
with the flotation of Liberty 

Liberty Bond advertising was 
directed to a nation of free spenders, many 
of whom did not know a Government bond 
from a chattel mortgage. Liberty Bond ad 
vertising converted this nation of spend- 
thrifts into a nation of savers and investors 
—at least, for the period of the war. And 
now that the reaction is setting in against 
the tide of extravagance which was an in- 
evitable aftermath of war, it will be the 
fault of bank advertising, or of banks in 
not advertising, if the conversion of the 
people of the United States into regular 


savers and investors be not made perma- 
nent. 
There will be bankers to ask, “But why 


should I spend money to educate the pub- 
lic, and thus create banking customers who 
may or may not come to my _ bank in 
preference to my competitor?” That is a 
fair question, but the answer is simple: A 
bank which advertises banking certainly has 
its own name connected with the advertis- 
ing and its own personality woven into it. 
And this would be true even if the adver- 
tisement were entirely lacking in salesman- 
ship appeal, though copy rarely becomes 








- 
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so strictly educational in tone as that. In 
fact, nearly all bank copy is devoted wholly 
or partially to pointing out the dvantages of 
banking with a particular institution. Each 
bank is frankly competing with other bank 
for business, and it seems to me that a bank 
which does not advertise is at a marked dis- 
advantage in competing with banks that do 
—but let us look into this. 

When a person decides to open a bank ac- 
count, he will generally be drawn into 
some particular institution by one or more 
of the following influences: Proximity of 
the bank to his home or place of business; 
the physical appearance of the building and 
banking quarters; acquaintanceship with of- 
ficers or employees of the bank; the recom- 
mendation of a friend; the general stand- 
ing of the bank; personal solicitation by 
someone connected with the bank; and ad- 
vertising. In this list, advertising is prop- 
erly placed last and is likewise properly 
connected with the prior-named influences 
by the conjunction “and,” because, in addi- 
tion to its own definite effect, advertising 
backs up and strengthens every other in- 
fluence that is working for new business. We 
may admit, without prejudice to the value 
of advertising, that as a rule a prospective 
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patron would be more directly influenced 
by the recommendation of a friend, or by 
acquaintanceship within the bank, than by 
any advertising the bank, itself, might do 
Yet, even this rule is not without its excep 
tions, for the printed word exerts a power! 
over the minds of some people that no 
spoken word ever can. 

But the principal advantage of advertis 
ing over other methods of attracting 
banking business to a particular in- 
stitution lies in the feasibility it offers of 
presenting the bank’s message to a great 
number of people of all classes during their 
leisure periods, and at a lower cost per per- 
son than is possible by any other means. The 
banker who will consider the list I have 
given of influences which attract new busi 
ness to the particular institution, supple 
menting this list as his own experience in 
dicates, will discover, beyond all question 
that the non-advertising bank must fail to 
vet the proverbial look-in at a great vol 
ume of business which naturally goes where 
advertising cordially beckons. 

In conclusion, let me say that bankers 
should not be pessimists. When a banker in 
this advertising age refuses to advertise, he 
is refusing to turn on the light. 





INDIANA STATE House at INDIANAPOLIS 
Where advertising exhibits were displayed in connection with the Fifth Annual Convention of the Financial 
Advertisers’ Association. 
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HOW TO PLAN AN ADVER- 
TISING CAMPAIGN 


W. R. SNODGRASS 
Publicity and New Business Manager Fidelity 


National Bank and Trust Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

In his address before the Financial Ad- 
vertisers’ Association on “How to Plan an 
Advertising Campaign,” Mr. W. R. Snod- 
grass mapped out a campaign for banks 
and trust companies on the principles of a 
military campaign. First, there is a survey 
of the organization, its services, the field 
prospects, number and status of residents, 
competition, etc. Following analysis the 
subject of appropriation should be consid- 
ered. The speaker then portrayed a specific 
campaign and described the various meth- 
ods and mediums employed. Mr. Snodgrass 
said in part: 


“Most of us will walk four blocks to 
patronize the store at which we get a smile 
with our merchandise, and will pass up the 
store two blocks away where we may pur- 
chase the same goods at the same price and 
receive nothing with them but grouchy 
treatment. How very important, then, is the 
right kind of a foundation to a bank, dealer 


in personality. Foundation work may be 
classified in two sections: 1, Inside and its 
publicity; and 2, Outside publicity. 

“Under the first we may place: A house 
organ with the proper editorial policy; a 
lunch room around the tables of which the 
family may gather in friendly fashion each 
day; good treatment of employees, pension 
and profit-sharing plans; contests of various 
sorts, for suggestions, correctness of work, 
account securing, etc. And by the way, one 
of the best advertisements a bank can have 
is to have its employees out talking the 
bank in a contest for the securing of busi- 
ness, and furthermore, they are going to 
think more about the treatment of business 
over the counter, when they are out after it 
themselves. <A club, well organized, is a 
splendid means of increasing the family, or 
friendly spirit and under it may be con- 
ducted various activities with their ap- 
pointed committees in charge, as social and 
entertainment, athletics of all sorts, mutual 
help and benefit, educational, mutual sav- 
ings and thrift. Another big help is the 
forum idea. 

“To cash in as it were on this family 
spirit with our customers, we work through 
some of the activities named, through quan- 





ADVERTISING EXHIBIT OF THE UNITED StatES MortGAGE & TRUST CoMPANY OF NEW YORK AT 
INDIANAPOLIS CONVENTION OF FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS’ ASSOCIATION, WHICH WON THE THIRD 
PRIZE FOR THE Best CompLeteE EXHIBIT 
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tities of personal letters, through lobby an- 
nouncement cards, cards in customers’ state- 
ments, through Tellers’ Tip sheets, our pub- 
licity, etc., all very carefully handled, how- 
ever, that the wrong note may not be struck. 
The main idea is to let this spirit of cour- 
tesy, friendliness and service, aroused and 
maintained by and through these efforts, 
find its own expression over the counters. 

“To sum up very briefly, one cannot get 
something for nothing in advertising nor 
elsewhere and to secure best results, 
thorough study, analysis, constant follow-up, 
consistent plan, continuity, good founda- 
tion, personality, human interest, common 
sense and dollars must all be combined in 
a united effort. When this is done, results 
are sure to satisfy.” 


VARIOUS MEDIA FOR BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 
ADVERTISING 


One of the most instructive features of 
the first day’s session of the Financial Ad- 
vertisers’ Association Convention was the 
symposium of addresses by expert authori- 
ties on the various practical mediums used 
in bank and trust company advertising, fol- 
lowed by intimate discussion. 

Newspapers as Advertising Mediums. 
Leonard R. Brooks, publicity manager of 
the Chicago Daily News discussed news- 
papers and said in part: 

“Financial advertisers should use news- 
papers for identically the same reasons that 
department stores use them,” he said, “and 
they cannot get along without them. Both 
have merchandise to sell. Both require the 
interest and attention of the largest pos 
sible market. But to sell his merchandise 
as department stores sell their merchandise 
through newspaper advertising, the financial 
advertiser must use the newspaper with the 
same understanding of its merchandising 
value that has been the foundation stone of 
department store success. 

“For finance is merchandise. Whether it 
is bonds, banking facilities, trust functions, 
stocks, mortgages—whatever its nature, 
finance is merchandise in exactly the same 
sense that calico is merchandise, and it can 
be sold to a vast and constantly increasing 
market in identically the same manner that 
calico is sold or that shoes are sold or that 
automobiles are sold or that any one of a 
thousand service functions are sold.” 





Street Car Advertising. Discussing the 
subject of street car advertising for banks 
and trust companies Otto N. Frankfort of 
the Chicago Elevated Advertising Company 
said in substance: 

“Your art work and the terseness of your 
copy combined will make for you the best 
card in the car—the best card in the car of 
course dominates. There are only a detinite 
number of cards in each car, so then it is 
now the hope of all car advertising organi- 
zations to select the best advertisers in the 
country for the cars. Cards in the cars 
today make up a very picture gallery of 
the best known advertisers in the United 
States. Banks are certainly warranted in 
giving this important medium their closest 
and most earnest consideration, because 
color shouts—because we have the circula- 
tion—because our mode of advertising is 
really dignified—and because we do talk in 
pictures, in colors and with brief selling 
text.” 

Outdoor Display Advertising. The use 
of outdoor display advertising was discussed 
by H. E. Erickson of the Thomas Cusak 
Co., of Chicago, who said in part: 

“It is interesting to note that of all the 
various business classifications the greater 
number of users are the banks of the coun- 
try. In Chicago, alone, we have contracts 
with thirty-four banks, ranging from the 
large banks downtown to the community 
banks, located in districts away from the 
center of the city. There are over one hun- 
dred banks using outdoor advertising at 
present in this country. They include the 
older and more conservative banks, such as 
the First and Old Detroit National Bank of 
Detroit, Michigan: the Home Savings & 
Trust Co. of Cleveland: The Home Savings 
& Trust Co. of Denver: The Ohio Savings 
Bank & Trust Co. of Toledo: Mercantile 
Trust Co. of St. Louis: The Peoples Trust 
Co. of Kansas City: Continental National 
Bank of Indianapolis; Louisville National 
Banking Co. of Louisville, Ky.: Tootle- 
Lacy Bank of St. Joseph: The Hibernia 
Bank & Trust Co. of New Orleans.” 


DRESSING COPY FOR BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 
ADVERTISING 


EVERETT B. CURRIER 


Many practical “pointers” were embodied 
in the talk on “Dressing the Copy” by 
Everett R. Currier, director department of 
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typography of the Charles Everett Johnson 
Co., who said: 

“I don’t know why it is that bankers 
should be actually the worst offenders 
against decently clothed advertising—why 
they should be so slow in coming to a 
realization of the power of advertising and 
of the importance of doing it right. Many 
of them seem still to be living in the same 
dead past that said it was wrong to play a 
fiddle in church. It is not the fiddle but 
the tune that counts. If your tune is the 
right selection and well played you will 
disturb no one’s nice sense of ethics, and 
you might conceivably find your audience 
increasing. 

“T think that the main trouble with the 
banker’s advertising is not so much that he 
does not believe in advertising, but that he 
thinks he can do all the planning, writing, 
designing and correcting himself, with the 
aid of his printer. He has not yet discov- 
ered that the preparation of advertising is 
a job for the specialist, and that the home- 
made advertising does not work any better 
than does the home-made last will and testa- 
ment, so distasteful to bankers. 

“You cannot afford to depart very far 
from conventionality, but I think it is still 
easily possible to give your particular ad- 
vertising the individuality it ought to have. 
There are many ways of accomplishing this 
—not so much by selecting a peculiar type 
face, or by some trick of arrangement, as by 
a distinctive illustration, or border, or dec- 
orative treatment—or especially by a trade- 
mark or insignia. The Philadelphia Trust 
Company’s advertisement has achieved this 
conspicuously and admirably by its use of 
an unusual border. 

“Financial advertising seems to offer a 
restricted field for illustration as compared 
to that of the great mass of advertisers 
with a physical article to sell, such as a 
washing machine, or a suit of clothes or a 
new dessert. But there still are countless 
ways for you to utilize the art of the pic- 
ture maker to your great advantage. I may 
suggest: Exterior views of your building; 
interior view showing departments in opera- 
tion: portraits of prominent men and his- 
torical figures; personifications of Thrift, 
Prosperity, etc.; scenes of commerce and in- 
dustry: sentimental pictures indicating con- 
tentment, happiness, etc. 

“You can be brief. You can be eloquent 
in the things you do not say. Whatever you 
can accomplish in the way of brevity of 
copy and simplicity of design will be clear 
gain. Much boiling clarifies the pot. We 
do not live in the spacious days of Rabelais 





when discursiveness and prolixity were vir- 
tues. As readers we have much more of- 
fered us than we can possibly take in—not 
of essential thought, but of a multiplication 
of words. 

“Clean, orderly typography you must have 
if you expect your message to be anything 
better than a part of the general muddiness 
of newspaper display—if you expect it to 
shine out. As to what type faces to select, 
the most I can say is that the plainest are 
the best. Remember that in publishing your 
advertising messages you have two things 
to accomplish; to tell a story and to cre- 
ate an ‘atmosphere.’ In the case of bank 
advertising, the matter of ‘atmosphere’ may 
be the biggest thing you have to play up.” 


SECOND DAY’S SESSION, 
F. A. A: 


Proceedings of the second day’s session of 
the Financial Advertisers’ Association con- 
vention began with an excellent address by 
E. H. Kittredge, publicity manager of the 
Old Colony Trust Company of Boston, who 
described the workings of the “Central File” 
system in use at his company. (This address 
appears in another part of this issue of Trust 
CoMPANIES.) The delegates were also ad- 
dressed at this session by Hon. Edwin T. 
Meredith, Secretary of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. H. M. Cottrell, agriculturist 
of the Arkansas Profitable Farming Bureau 
spoke on “How the Banker May Help in 
Developing Agriculture” and Charles A. Otis, 
of Otis & Co., of Cleveland, who was elected 
president of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, talked on “The Investment 
Bankers’ Opportunity Now and How.” 


Address by Secretary of Agriculture 


A big audience greeted Secretary of Agri- 
culture E. T. Meredith when he spoke before 
the F. A. A. Section on “The Financial Ad- 
vertisers’ Interest in the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture.” He described the Agricultural 
Department as a service department which 
deals with an $80,000,000,000 enterprise with 
a yearly business of $25,000,000,000. The Sec- 
retary dwelt upon the important factor of ad- 
vertising in selling and marketing various 
farm products and how the department helps 
to make such advertising efficient. The 
speaker also referred to the influence of the 
department in increasing production, estab- 
lishing new lines of industry, utilizing prod- 
ucts that formerly went to waste and develop- 
ing better markets. 
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Rss and Trust Companies throughout 
the United States are cordially invited to place 
a portion of their reserve funds with this 
Strong, Efficient, Conservative institution. 
Interest at 3 per cent. per annum, credited 
monthly, will be allowed on daily balances 
of $5,000.00 or over,and the funds are sub- 
ject to draft at any time. 


Drafts are payable at par through any Fed- 

eral Reserve Bank or Telegraphic Trans- 

fers will be made without cost. Items 

payable through the Clearing House De- 

partment of the Federal Reserve System 
_ will be accepted for credit at par. 


THEUNION TRUST Co. 


OF PITTSBURGH 


Copital 6 Surpius LESS S- $36,000,000. 
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“MY ONE BEST BET” 


SYMPOSIUM AT F. A. A. CONVENTION 





Note-books and fountain pens were most 
freely used by delegates when the stellar fea- 
ture of the F. A. A. convention was rendered 
in the form of a symposium by twelve finan- 
cial advertising experts who respectively re- 
lated their “One Best Bet.” The first speaker 
was F. C. Adams, manager of publicity of 
the National Bank of Kentucky, Louisville, 
Ky., whose “best bet” was predicated upon 
the Federal Reserve Bulletin slogan “Work 
and Save” with increased production and de- 
creased consumption as the texts. 
ing his campaign Mr. Adams said: 

“The opening ‘shot’ was a full-page carry- 
ing the keynote of the campaign. It ran in 
our four daily papers. It was headed ‘Mak- 
ing a start in bringing down the cost of liv- 
ing.’ It contained a brief statement of the 
causes which had brought about high prices 
and what was necessary to correct them— 
‘work and save.’ The two thoughts ‘work’ 
and ‘save’ were developed more fully. One 
thought along the ‘work’ line was that it was 
necessary to give a full day’s work for a 
full day’s pay or the cost of production would 
increase. The conclu- 
sion of the ‘save’ pro- 
gram was that savings 
to be tangible must be 
evidenced by results. 
It closed with a brief, 
a very brief but cor- 
dial invitation to open 
a Savings Account. 

“The body of the 
campaign appeared in 


Describ- 


three column size, 
eleven inches deep. 
These were some of 


the headings: ‘The 
problems of making 
the cost of living be- 
have;’ ‘Grumbling at 
the cost of living 
doesn’t help reduce it.’ 
‘Why savings tends to 
reduce the cost of liv- 
ing. Every piece of 
copy told the whole 


FINANCIAL 





Cup PRESENTED BY FRED W. ELLSworTH FOR 
THE Best Appress ON ‘My OnE Best Ber” 
AT THE RECENT ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 


ADVERTISERS’ 
INDIANAPOLIS 





story. 


If a person read one, the thought was 
there. 


If he continued to read the ads—he 
saw the story in a different way each time. 
The copy was changed every two days—it 
didn’t grow stale. The subject was full of 
keen interest. 

“The public was anxious to read. Every 
day or so the newspapers carried editorials 
on the cost of living question. They did not 
present the matter from a ‘this is a fact 
standpoint’ that this campaign carried. Ad- 
vertising space costs money. This was a 
message from one of our large banks. They 
gave it attention. Quite a number of our 
largest manufacturers and business houses 
asked for copies to be posted where their 
employees might read them. This demand 
became so continuous that the ads were got- 
ten out in printed form; the keynote ad in 
poster form. Two civic clubs asked for talks 
to be made along the lines of the campaign.” 


Miss Hoagland’s ‘‘One Best Bet’’ 


Miss Jessamine G. Hoagland, publicity 
manager of the National City Bank of Chi- 
cago, spoke of that 
bank’s “Our Flag” 
campaign as the most 
successful experience. 
She said: 

“In 1915 the stage 
was set for just such 
a campaign as we in- 
augurated. With ev- 
ery new savings ac- 
count of $5 or more 
we presented an 
American flag, 4 x 6 
feet in size, with an 
8-foot flag pole. We 
did not look on this as 
a “premium” in the 


= 
i ordinary sense of the 


word. It was a busi- 
ness getter with a mo- 
tive behind it, our ad- 
vertisemermtts reading, 
“A Flag for Every 
Home”—and it was of 


ASSOCIATION AT 
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CHARTERED 1799 


BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


Capital $5,000,000.00 Surplus and Undivided Profits $16,146,000.00 
Aggregrate Resources over $250,000,000.00 
President, STEPHEN BAKER First Vice-President, RAYMOND E. JONES 


UPTOWN OFFICE MAIN OFFICE QUEENSBORO OFFICE 
3] Union Square, New York City 40 Wall Street, New York City Jamaica, Long Island 








Transfer Agent of the State of New York Since 1818, Member of the Federal Reserve System. 





THE MINNESOTA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


DEPOSITS MORTGAGE LOANS BONDS TRUSTEESHIPS 
REAL ESTATE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


ESTABLISHED 1883 


Capital and Surplus . - - $1,700,000 


AFFILIATED WITH THE NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK 





**TRUST COMPANY SERVICE’’ 
PioNEER TRUST Company 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


We cordially invite Trust Companies and their friends in 
other cities to make use of Trust Company Service, which 
is complete in every detail. 














The Washington Loan and Trust Company 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Main Offi B h Offi 
900-902 F Street CAPITAL $1,000,000 618-620 17th Street 
THE FIRST TRUST COMPANY IN THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 











DEPARTMENTS 


BANKING :: TRUSTS :: REAL ESTATE 
SAFE DEPOSITS FOREIGN 


Every facility for the prompt and proper transaction of their banking business 
is provided for our customers—individuals, corporations and banks 
JOHN B. LARNER, President 
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such good quality that we were sure it would 
be appreciated and given proper care. We 
distributed over a period of six weeks about 
3,500 of these flags and could have continued 
indefinitely with equal success but felt to be 
most effective, a time limit should be set. 
When we first opened this campaign, the 
working force of our Savings Department 
numbered three people—two in a cage and 
one at the desk to open new accounts. An 
average of 25 to 50 new accounts per day 
would have been a fair volume of business 
but when we jumped to 75 to 100 accounts 
per day, you can understand that our re- 
sources were taxed to the limit. The deposits 
on new accounts during the 1915 campaign 
were more than $50,000. 

“In 1916 our Savings Department was 
moved to the ground floor of our building 
and during the opening weeks in our new 
location, we inaugurated another flag cam- 
paign for new accounts which was even more 
successful. About 3,200 accounts were opened 
with initial deposits of more than $81,000. 
On the day before Preparedness Day we 
opened 615 new accounts. As every one in 
the financial world knows, savings accounts 
lagged considerably during the Liberty Loan 
drives and in 1919 when the time seemed 
right, we put on another flag campaign. Our 
advertisement in this campaign read, ‘Hang 
Out Your Flag When the Boys Come Home.’ 
In 32 working days, we opened about 3,500 
accounts, with total initial deposits of more 
than $75,000.” 


Success of Co-operative Advertising 
Policy 


One of the most valuable contributions to 
the symposium on “My One Best Bet” was 
that made by E. J. Buck of the Interstate 
Trust and Banking Company of New Orleans, 
who described the creation of an organiza- 
tion among the leading banks and trust com- 
panies of that city which does away with 
“complimentary” and wasteful advertising. 
The associated institutions agreed to cut out 
so-called “complimentary ads” in programs, 
and other advertising that might properly 
come under the head of donations, Mr. Buck 
said in part: 

“An organization has been arranged be- 
tween the five largest banks and trust com- 
panies in New Orleans which was brought 
about primarily by the fixing of the interest 
rate paid on savings deposits; the five large 
banks agreeing to pay 3% per cent. interest 
after October 1st of last year. The other 
smaller banks would not join in with us, 
but pay a rate of 4 per cent. 
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“We have a luncheon club—called the 
‘winch,’ the name being a combination of the 
first letter of the name of our five banks, A 
representative of each of the banks was ap- 
pointed. Your president, Mr. Ellsworth, rep- 
resented one bank, and I represent the Inter- 
state Trust and Banking Company, with which 
I am connected. We began by meeting at 
luncheon to discuss this interest proposition, 
and from that, other matters that we felt co- 
operation between the banks would _ benefit. 
The ‘One Best Bet’ immediately crystallized 
in our organization being given the handling 
or supervision of the advertising of the banks, 
co-operating from the purpose of limiting, 
as far as possible, the expenditure that all 
of the banks were having for so-called ‘com- 
plimentary’ advertising. We found this a 
very fertile field for our efforts and soon had 
made such a satisfactory showing in saving 
on advertising expense for this particular pur- 
pose that we decided to organize our com- 
mittee as a permanent one, meeting at luncheon 
regularly once a week. (The speaker then 
quoted a set of rules on elimination of waste- 
ful advertising, which was agreed upon.) 

“You can readily see from what I have just 
read that a large class of business so-called 
‘advertising’ in the way of programs, special 
convention issues, etc., are now unable to 
work one bank against the other and get any 
considerable amount of money through the 
committee. Instead of each bank or say the 
majority of the banks, signing up for page 
ads costing from $50 to $100 we unite in 
taking half a page on which al! of the banks’ 
names were printed, from such applications 
as we approve, the others being refused abso- 
lutely. 

“Our committee has the hearty support of 
all the officers of the various banks and all 
advertising propositions are referred to us. 
The majority of these are unanimously voted 
as being of no value, and by being answered 
jointly by our five banks, no bank would feel 
that it could be discriminated against or make 
any enemies by refusing to pay money for 
so-called advertising that really did not ad- 
vertise. The individual banks were permitted 
to take ads in some special cases where they 
were peculiarly affected, and this permission, 
of course, allowed the other banks to do 
likewise, but the result shows that usually 
only the one bank is called on for this extra 
advertising expenditure. The result has been 
very satisfactory. All of the banks have saved 
considerable money, that we all felt previous- 
ly was money thrown away, and the satisfac- 
tion that it has given in handling this class 
of advertising has been a compensation much 
beyond the actual money itself.” 
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™ CITIZENS Seisican = 


This institution is au- 
thorized, organized and 
equipped for handling 
trust business, both per- 
sonal and corporate, of 
every kind. 
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This bank and the Union Commerce 
National Bank are under one ownership, 
forming the largest banking unit in Ohio. 
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ESTABLISHED 1888 


MINNEAPOLIS —TRUST COMPANY 


Completely equipped trust, investment, banking, vault and real 
estate departments 


115 South Fifth Street, Minneapolis 


The stockholders of the First National Bank and Minneapolis Trust Company 
are identical 














* The Bank Deposits of a Non-Resident are not taxable under the Inheritance 
Inheritance Tax Tax Laws of New Jersey, and a Safe Deposit Box rented in the name of a 
Non-Resident is accessible to the Representatives of his Estate without notice to or consent of the State 


THE 


New Jersey Title Guarantee & Trust Company 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


Capital, One Million Dollars Surplus, One Million Dollars 
President, GEO. T. SMITH Vice-Pres., DANIEL E. EVARTS Vice-Pres., WALTER P. GARDNER 
Sec’y and Treas., ANDREWIC. GREENE Ass’t Sec’y and Ass’t Treas., WILLARD M. BROWN 


Trust Officer, JAMES H. ISBILLS Title Officer, HOWARD R. CRUSE 
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Legal Decisions and Discussion 


RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
Edited by JOHN H. SEARS, of the New York Bar and author of ‘‘ Trust Company Law” 





[LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 
AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A LEGAL 
NATURE, ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST COMPANIES. Sus- 
SCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIES WHICH ARE OFFERED FREK OF 


CHARGE. | 
TESTAMENTARY TRUSTEE 
(A testamentary trustee must amortize 
the difference between cost of bonds 
bought at premium and their redeemable 
value.) 

A recent decision by the First Department 
of the New York Appellate Division (Furniss 
vs. Cruikshank, 191 N. Y. App. Div. 450) il- 
lustrates the difficulties imposed upon a testa- 
mentary trustee, unless the will makes a clear 
direction exempting the trustee from the duty 
oft amortizing the difference between the cost 
of bonds bought at premium and their re- 
deemable value. The law of New York is 
that a proper discharge of a trustee’s duties 
involves the preservation intact of the corpus 
of a trust estate by providing from the in- 
come from bonds purchased at a premium, 
sufficient to make good the premium paid. 
The trustee should make such deductions 
from the interest as will suffice to make the 
principal whole when the bonds mature. 


As a result of there being no provision in 
the will of William P. Furniss suggesting the 
intention on the testator’s part that the prin- 
cipal of the several trust funds should not be 
maintained, the accounts of the trustees must 
be restated, after delayed and expensive liti- 
gation. 


APPOINTMENT OF TEMPORARY 
ADMINISTRATOR 


(Appointment of a temporary adminis- 
trator will be sustained where it is alleged 
that the will which is expected to be of- 
fered for probate, will be contested.) 

In the Matter of Shonts (191 N. Y. App. 
Div., 427), the New York Appellate Division 
upholds the appointment of a temporary ad- 
ministrator pursuant to the provisions of Sec- 
tion 2996, of the Code of Civil Procedure. 


The Court says: “Pending the proposed long 


delay in determining whether her husband left 
a will, under the existing conditions, the peti- 
tioner very properly asked for temporary ad- 
ministration. As decedent’s widow, she was 
an interested party. As his widow, the law 
gives to her certain of his household effects 
and personal estate, which he was powerless 
to divert from her even by will. Upon his 
death such property became hers and she was 
entitled to have such property set apart for 
her.” 


CONSENT OF BENEFICIARY TO SALE 

(Trustee in making sale of trust prop- 
erty to one beneficiary should obtain the 
clear consent of the other beneficiary.) 

A recent case, In re Wentworth (181, N. Y. 
Supp. 435), illustrates the advisability of 
trustees securing a clear consent in writing to 
acts which affect the beneficiary’s interest and 
with respect to which he may have a right to 
question the action of the trustee. The trustee 
has the burden of establishing by a fair pre- 
ponderance of competent evidence that a cer- 
tain beneficiary’s request that trust property 
be deeded to another beneficiary was made 
with full knowledge of the facts and with 
knowledge of the legal effect thereof. If 
such consent had been obtained in writing. 
the difficulties in this case would have been 
overcome. 

Trust companies in their longer experience 
in these matters are accustomed to require 
writings and thereby overcome the difficulties 
and litigation incident to the handling of an 
estate by an inexperienced individual trustee. 


TESTAMENTARY TRUST 
(A trust to operate a business of the 
deceased owner may be established in 
New York.) 
A trust for the benefit of two named per- 
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Capital $1,250,000 


The Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





Surplus and Profits $2,000,000 


The Oldest, Largest, Strongest and Safest Trust Company in Connecticut 
MEIGS G. WHAPLES, Chairman of the Board of ‘‘rustees 
FRANK C. SUMNER, President 


Banking Department 
NATHAN D. PRINCE, Vice President 
HENRY H. PEASE, Vice President 
HOSMER P. REDFIELD, Treasurer 
ALLEN H. NEWTON, Ass’t Treasurer 
CHARLES A. HUNTER, Ass’t Treasurer 
WARREN T. BARTLETT, Secretary 


Trust Department 
ARTHUR P. DAY, Vice Pres. and Trust Officer 
J. LINCOLN FENN, Assoc. Trust Officer 
CHARLES C. RUSS, Assoc. Trust Officer 
CLEMENT SCOTT, Assoc. Trust Officer 
ALBERT T. DEWEY, Ass’t Secretary 
THOMAS J. ROGERS, Ass’t Secretary 
RAYMOND G. BLYDENBURGH, Ass’t Secretary 
CLARK T. DURANT, Attorney 








sons and for the employees of the business to 
last during the life of the last survivor of 
two persons is upheld in the case of Jn re 
Allen’s Will (181 N. Y. Supp. 398). Surro- 
gate Slater says: “I know of no rule of law 
that prohibits a testator from directing the 
continuation of his going business and mak- 
ing it a part of a trust estate, provided it is 
not used as the measure of the life of the 
trust.” The provision for the duration of the 
trust, being for two lives, is valid, notwith- 
standing the fact that there is a large class 


of beneficiaries; i.e., employees of the busi- 
ness. 


CORPORATION CHECKS 
(The recipient must make inquiry be- 
fore accepting corporate checks, which 
indicate on their face, that they are drawn 
to discharge an individual debt of the 
treasurer of the corporation.) 

The treasurer of a corporation was author- 
ized to sign checks in the corporate name. 
He made out some checks signed by himself 
as treasurer, to the order of a stock broker 
in order to make good some margins on an 
account in which he was personally interested. 
The Appellate Division, First Department of 
New York, holds that it was the duty of the 
stock broker to have made inquiry of the cor- 
poration, or at the bank where the corpora- 
tion made its deposits. If the defendant had 
made such inquiry, he would have ascertained 
the nature of the account and on further in- 
quiry at the place of business of the corpora- 
tion, would have found that the payment was 
wholely unrelated to the business of the cor- 
poration. He could have inquired for the 
resolution of the corporation which conferred 
authority upon the treasurer to draw checks 
and would thereby have discovered that they 
were not authorized. Under the circum- 
stances, the corporation is entitled to recover 
the money paid on the unauthorized check.— 
(Heig ws. Caspary, 191 N. Y. App. Div. 560.) 





Twenty Years as President of the National 
Park Bank 

Life-long patrons, directors and officers of 
the National Park Bank of New York re- 
cently joined in conveying their hearty felici- 
tations to Mr. Richard Delafield on the occa- 
sion of his twentieth anniversary as president 
of that big New York banking institution. 
There was every warrant for happy congratu- 
lations because Mr. Delafield not only enjoys 
robust health at the age of 67 but presides 
over one of the strongest and most efficiently 
conducted banking organizations in the United 
States. He can also look back upon a record 
of administration that finds its best reflection 
in the fact that not only as there been a 
great increase in volume of business since 
Mr. Delafield became responsible for the 
management but customers have grown pros- 
perous in proportion as the bank has grown. 
Indeed, there are not many banks that can 
point to such a big permanent and loyal fol- 
lowing of customers as the National Park 
Bank. 

Back in 1896 when Mr. Delafield became 
vice-president of the bank he was a big fac- 
tor in its progress. When he was elected 
president June 5, 1900, the deposits were 
about 71 millions. Today they are over 187 
millions while capital has grown from $2,000,- 
000 to $5,000,000 with a prospective increase 
to $7,500,000 and with surplus and undivided 
profits increasing from $3,440,000 to over 
$21,000,000. 


The Central Union Trust Company of New 
York has leased its branch office quarters at 
38th street and Fifth avenue to Silverman & 
Rheinhorn for the unexpired term of its lease. 


The Bankers Trust Company has been or- 
ganized at Denver, Col., with a capital stock 
of $1,000,000 and a surplus of $250,000. Alexis 
C. Foster, president; J. N. Wright, Henry 
Swan, Clark Mitchell, W. D. Down, vice- 
presidents. 
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We complete the facilities of our 
correspondent banks by placing at 
their disposal the services of a Bond 
Department especially equipped to 
give responsible market executions 
and assistance in investment selec- 
tions. 


The Mechanics and Metals National Bank 
of the City of New York 


ESTABLISHED 1810 


Deposits, May 4,1920 .. . . . $196,000,000 











Have You a Financial 
Agent in Canada? 


To persons and corporations 
requiring a financial agent, 
this Company offers service 
which only a corporation 
financially strong, with offices 
throughout the Dominion and 
an experienced staff, can give. 


Correspondence Invited 


National Trust 


Company 
Limited 
Capital Paid-up - - - §$ 1,500,000 


Reserve 1,600,000 
Assets under Administration, 88,900,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 
18-22 King Street East, Toronto 


Montreal Winnipeg Edmonton 
Saskatoon Regina London, Eng. 








Getting 
Acquainted 


The Seaboard National Bank has al- 
ways endeavored, with more than ordinary 
interest, to fully acquaint itself with the 
business entrusted to it by its many de- 
positors and friends, having always re- 
garded this as being the only basis for 
creating a genuine spirit of mutual con- 
fidence and co-operation. 


Whatever your requirements in banking 
may be, our officers who give their per- 
sonal and undivided attention to every 
account, will be glad to go into details 
with you regarding your business problems 
and financial needs. 


THE 
SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 
over Five Millions 
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To institutions of the United States 
requiring a representative in Can 
ada, this Company offers its 

services in all matters prop- 
erly belonging toa Trust 
Company and also as a 
financial agent for in- 
vestments in first 
mortgages 
























THE PLAINFIELD TRUST COMPANY 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
Capital, Surplus and Profits, - 


This institution’s broad connections and strong 
organization insure efficient service 
Resources over - - 


O. T. Wartinae, President F. 
Aucustus V. HEELy, Vice-President 
H. H. Ponp, Vice-President 
DeWirtr HusBeE tt, Sec’y and Treas. 
H. Doucras Davis, Asst. 
Russeitt C. DOERINGER, 


$730,000 .00 


$9,000,000.00 
OFFICERS 
IRVING WALSH, 

Asst. Sec’y-Treas. 
Kursy, 

Asst. Sec’y-Treas. 
Secretary 
Asst. Treas. 


ApELE H. 















THE GUARDIAN. TRUST AND 
SAVINGS BANK OF TOLEDO 


MEMBER: FEDERAL~- RESERVE- BANK 





NUTT 




















OFFICERS 


Epwarp H. Capy, President 
WA cTER L. Ross, Vice-President 
Epwarp G. Kirsy, Vice-President and Trust Officer 
Harry P. Caves Secretary and Treasurer 
Geo. E. Wisg, Ass‘t Secretary and Treasurer 


UVLO 





Correspondence Invited on all Trust Matter: 


SHAT Pe Til ATT ETTTT TTT es 








WALTER P. GARDNER 


Vice-President New Jersey Title Guarantee & Trust Co., 
of Jersey City, who presided as president at recent annual 
convention of New Jersey Bankers Association. 





MARFIELD 


CHARLES H. 

Cashier Seaboard National Bank of New York, who has 

been elected vice-president of the Association of Reserve 
City Bankers. 
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DEpoOsITING 
MongEy You do an important thing when you 
deposit your money in a bank, and you 


\ express high confidence in the bank. 








OUR moneyis the result of successful 
effort—the effort perhaps of years. 


Leading bankers, merchants and manu- 
facturers for over half a century have 
been showing high confidence in The 
National Park Bank by depositing their 
money with us. 














Rams 








Cr 


214 Broadway 





Established 1856 


THE 


NATIONAL PARK 


BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Resources Over $275,000,000 
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Annual Meeting Trust Company Section, 

New York State Bankers’ Association 

The Trust Company Section of the New 
York State Bankers’ Association which was 
organized two years ago, held its annual meet- 
ing June 17th at Asbury Park. There was 
only one set address scheduled by Hon. Ran- 
dall J. LeBeouf, counsel for the Albany Trust 
Company on “ ‘National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany’ a Misnomer.” Officers slated for ensu- 
ing year were as follows: 

President, Francis H. Sisson, vice-president 
Guaranty Trust Company, New York City; 
vice-president, Willard E. McHarg, assistant 
secretary Metropolitan Trust Company, New 
York City; secretary, Charles J. Lamb, treas- 
urer Utica Trust & Deposit Company, Utica. 

Executive Committee: Charles H. Bissi- 
kummer, president Albany Trust Company, 
Albany, N. Y.; Charles L. Schenck, vice-presi- 
dent Peoples Trust Company, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Myron S. Hall, president Buffalo 
Trust Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; Henry L. 
Servoss, vice-president U. S. Mortgage & 
Trust Company, New York City; Frederick 
E. Maurer, secretary First Trust & Deposit 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y.; R. I. Curran, sec- 
retary Columbia Trust Company, New York 
City. State vice-president Trust Company 
Section A. B. A.: Andred H. Mars, vice- 
president, Fidelity Trust Co., New York City. 





Organization of the Charlotte Foundation 
The Charlotte Foundation is the thirty- 
fourth community trust so far organized in 
various cities of the United States as a result 
of the initiative of trust companies. The 
American Trust Company of Charlotte, N. C., 
is trustee under the Charlotte Foundation 
which follows, in its main provisions and 
form of organization the plant first embodied 
by Mr. F. H. Goff in the establishment of the 
Cleveland Foundation. The manner in which 
the announcement of the organization of the 
Charlotte Foundation has been received by 
the public and by the press in that city gives 
every assurance that it will receive the co- 
operation which such enterprise deserves. 
The committee appointed to apply the in- 
come from the funds assembled under the 
Charlotte Foundation consists of the follow- 
ing: Robert Lassiter, appointed by the mayor 
of Charlotte for one year; Mrs. Ida M. Hook, 
appointed by the clerk of the Superior Court 
of Mecklenburg county for term of two years; 
Dr. John Q. Myers, appointed by Senior Judge 
of the Federal Court of the western district 
of North Carolina for three years; Arthur J. 
Draper, appointed by board of directors of 
American Trust Company for four years and 
J. H. Cutter, appointed by the directors of 
the trust company for a term of five years. 
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Hiemening for Humanity 


Upon the results of the labor of the 
grain-growers of the Mid-Western 
Empire, and upon the aid of the agri- 
cultural machinery manufactured here, 
both our own people and peoples in 
many distant lands depend largely for 
their daily bread. 


From Chicago institutions, conspicuous 
among them the Continental & Com- 


mercial Banks, springs a great part of 


the financial energy necessary to grow 
and transport the vital crops of this 
section. 


The CONTINENTAL and 


COMMERCIAL 
BANKS 


CHICAGO 


INVESTED CAPITAL MORE THAN 50 MILLION DOLLARS 
RESOURCES MORE THAN 500 MILLION DOLLARS 
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PHILADELPHIA 








Is one of the great financial centres of the East, 
and one of the best equipped Banks in the city is 


The Girard National Bank 


WITH RESOURCES OF OVER 


$100,000,000 


JOSEPH WAYNE, Jr., President 


EVAN RANDOLPH, Vice-President 
A. W. PICKFORD, Vice-President 
CHARLES M. ASHTON, Cashier 


ALFRED BARRATT, Assistant Cashier 
DAVID J. MYERS, Assistant Cashier 
WALTER P. FRENCH, Assistant Cashier 








You Need a Philadelphia Account to Handle 


Your Business Properly 





New Capital Issues of U. S. and Great 
Britain Compared 

The Bankers Trust Company of New York, 
through the British section of its Department 
of Foreign Information is presenting valuable 
and timely information which affords oppor- 
tunity for comparing financial and commercial 
activities in the two leading countries of the 
world. Figures recently received from their 
London correspondent contrast the demand 
for new capital issues with the release of 
war-time restrictions following the armistice. 
In Great Britain the government restrictions 
on private capital issues continued to March, 
1919, but were not finally removed until No- 
vember last year. During 1919 the British 
new capital issues amounted to £237,541,363 
as compared with £65,331,000 the previous 
year and £242,139,000 for the pre-war year of 
1913. During the first four months of the 
present year the call for new capital amounted 
to £192,811,487, which exceeded all previous 
records. In the United States new cap‘tal 
issues last year aggregated $3,021,171,000 and 
during the first four month of 1920 to $1,228,- 
440,000, which was also a_ record-breaking 
figure. 

“The Scope of Trust Business” is the cap- 
tion of an unusually well written booklet is- 
sued by the Marine Trust Company of Buf- 
falo. 











Plans to Advance European Credits 

Bankers Trust Company of New York has 
issued a pamphlet on “Europe’s War Prob- 
lems and Labor,” by Fred I. Kent, vice- 
president in charge of the Foreign Depart- 
ment of the Bankers Trust Company. Mr. 
Kent was director of foreign exchange for 
the Federal Reserve Board during the war 
and he has just returned from ten months 
in Europe during which time he has _ been 
studying financial problems with the Rep- 
aration Commission. He has outlined in 
this study the plan that is now developing 
by which the neutral nations, the Allies and 
the United States are expecting to advance 
credits, food and raw materials to the Cen- 
tral Empires, and undertake a program for 
the reconstruction of devastated France. 


“Merely shipping food to countries where 
industries are lying idle through lack of 
raw materials,” Mr. Kent, “accom- 
plishes nothing except to delay the time 
when the real problem must be met. The 
organization which it is hoped may be made 
effective among the lending nations should 
have a tremendous power for good in guid- 
ing the whole situation, and it will be in 
position to extend help not only to Austria, 
Poland and other surrouring countries, but 
later to Germany as well.” 


says 
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! FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF BOSTON 


We maintain a Department of Banks and Bankers, 
through which we endeavor to handle intelligently 
the business received from such sources. 


Capital, Surplus and Profits. . $37,000,000 
Deposits 170,000,000 
Total Resources 260,000,000 
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Keynote Utterances at Bankers’ 
Conventions 
May and June are the favorite months for 
annual conventions of State Bankers’ Associa- 
tions and a survey of the gatherings thus 


far held this year leaves no doubt that bank- COCOUNTS of individusle 
ers everywhere are alert to the problems ae : 

that affect their business and credit relations. an anking corporations 
Here and there a speaker strikes a sombre entrusted to us will receive 


note but the prevailing sentiment is one ol careful and effective handling. 
courage and hopefulness that this country will 


come through its post-bellum troubles without 4% interest is paid on in- 
any abrupt reactions. The fact that it is terest-bearing accounts. 
Presidential election year lends a special zest 
to questions of a public as well as economic 
nature at the gatherings of bankers. Almost Your business solicited 
without exception there is a desire for a 
complete change in Governmental policies and 
attitude toward business. 

The discussions at the State Bankers’ Asso- UNION TRUST Co 
ciation conventions all reflect the dominant . 
conviction that bankers must hold tight to the ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
loan and credit strings to help contraction. ; 


Deflation must come, in the opinion of bank- . a, 
ers, but it must be predicated upon basic in- Capital - - $1,250,000 


dustrial and economic changes as well as a Resources - $20,000,000 
return to sane living standards and elimina- SY 

: ng : Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
tion of the oppressive burdens of taxation as Guardian and Trustee ; 


soon as possible. 
The labor and price situation received much 
attention at this year’s conventions. 
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BANKING 


Resources— Facilities— Service 





Our Foreign Department furnishes 
travelers with dollar letters of credit. 


Finances cargoes of merchandise des- 
tined to all parts of the world. 


Transfers funds by cable or telegraph. 


Buys and sells bills of exchange and 
offers a well-rounded service to ex- 
porters and importers. 

37 Wall Street, New York 
Madison Ave. at 45th St. 222 Broadway 


London: 3 King William St., E. C. 4 
Paris: 23 Rue De La Paix 


THE EQUITABLE 


— .- TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


. \ BANKING, TRUSTS & INVESTMENTS 
. SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
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A Federal Corporation 


Union Trust Company 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Capital - - -  $2,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits - 530,000.00 


EDWARD J. STELLWAGEN, President 
GEORGE E. HAMILTON, 

Ist V. Pres’t, Att’y and Trust Officer 
GEORGE E. FLEMING, 

2nd V. Pres’t and Ass’t Trust Officer 
WALTER 8S, HARBAN, 3rd Vice-President 
EDSON B. OLDS, Treasurer 
EDWARD L. HILLYER, Secretary 
W. FRANK D. HERRON, Ass’t Treasurer 
REGINALD RUTHERFORD, Ass’t Treasurer 
IRVING ZIRPEL, Ass’t Secretary 





CAPACITY 


UR ability to serve financial institutions, 

corporations and individuals in all mat- 

ters pertaining to trust—to serve them with 

the intelligence and dispatch of a well rounded 

organization —has been tested and found 

efficient by the South’s most representative 
individuals and concerns. 


TRUST COMPANY of GEORGIA 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Resources $2,568,000. 


Correspondence Invited. 








Alien Enemy Stock Certificate Transfers 
are Void 


The Alien Property Custodian has an- 
nounced that transfer of stock certificates re- 
ceived from Germany in cases where the 
Alien Property Custodian has demanded all 
right, title and interest of the enemy in such 
certificates, are void. Transfer agents mak- 
ing such transfers are held liable for the 
value of the stock transferred. The custodian 
advises that where original demands were 
served on the issuing companies, there should 
be closer co-operation between such companies 
and their transfer agents to prevent mistakes, 
The holder in such cases has no right of 
transfer, the disposition of the property being 
reserved to Congress by the Trading with the 
Enemy Act. 


Albert B. Merrill has been elected treas- 
urer of the First Trust & Deposit Company 
of Syracuse, N. Y., succeeding William A. 
Boyd, resigned. Eugene A. Tholens has been 
made assistant secretary; Roy W. Bell, as- 
sistant secretary and Joseph W. Dawson was 
elected a director, succeeding the late William 
S. Landon. 
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Let Us Handle 
Your Southern Business- 
Through New Orleans 


Direct connections with a very large 
number of banks in the South enable 
us to collect Cash Items and Bill of 
Lading Drafts quickly and economically, 


Our Location- 


in New Orleans-the Gateway to the 
West Indies, Central and South 
America - permits our Foreign Trade 
Department, through old and well 
established relations in Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Mexico, Central and South 
America to offer quick and efficient 
service for handling business in these 
countries. 


Hibernia 
Bank c& Trust Co. 


MEMBER AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


New Orleans 








New Jersey Lawyers Assail ‘‘Illegal 
Practice’”’ 

At the recent annual convention of the 
New Jersey State Bar Association the retir- 
ing president, Walter H. Bacon, made an 
attack upon individuals and trust companies 
on the ground of alleged “illegal practice of 
law.” This is the same contention which has 
come up before bar associations in a number 
of other States and grows out of the hos- 
tility of certain members of the bar. 





Bank of Manhattan Company’s 
Commanding Position 

The sound business reasons which prompted 
the merger of the Bank of Manhattan Com- 
pany and the Merchants’ Bank, which became 
effective March 29th, under the title of the 
fermer, are confirmed by the marked growth 
and smooth operation of the combined insti- 
tution. The task of throwing the adjoining 
banking quarters at 40 Wall street, of the 
two oldest New York banks, into one has 
been. practically completed. With aggregate 
resources of over $250,000,000 the capital is 
$5,000,000; surplus and undivided profits of 
$16,146,000. 
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THE ALBANY TRUST COMPANY 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 


Assets, over $10,000,000.00 
The Oldest and Largest Trust Company in the Capitol District 
BANKING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


OFFICERS 
CHARLES H. BISSIKUMMER, President 


HORACE G. YOUNG, Chairman of the Board 
GEORGE C. VAN TUYL, Jr., Vice-President 
JACOB 8. FRIEDMAN, Vice-President 
ALONZO P,. ADAMS, Jr., Vice-President and Sec’y 


PHILIP FITZ SIMONS, Jr., Treasurer 
JAMES H. WALLACE, Assistant Secretary 
SAMUEL C. HARCOURT, Assistant Treasurer 
RANDALL J. LE BOEUF, General Counsel 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 





SELLING THE BANK’S SERVICE 


CLARA F. PORTER 
Assistant Secretary Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


(Excerpts from address on June 17th before 
New York State Bankers’ Association con- 
vention. ) 

It takes a good deal more imagination to 
sell the intangible services of a bank than it 
does to sell any kind of merchandise. Of 
all the bank salesmen I know I believe that 
there are more that are weak in this one 
quality than in any other. Perhaps it is be- 
cause the average business man and _ the 
average banker are inclined to underesti- 
mate the value of imagination. They are 
very apt to think of it as a quality apart 
from commercial life. They fail to see the 
romance in the factory that a few years 
ago had a very. small beginning and today 
has grown to colossal proportions. They 
do not thrill when their prospective cus- 
tomer talks about the thing that means most 
to him—his business. They are too eager 
to put over the sale and be gone. 

The salesman’s general attitude must be 
one of optimism. He must think success, 
talk success and look success. He must 
radiate good cheer. It is impossible to be 
an optimist always, but even in times of 
depression when there is a bad slump in 
the market, there are losses to be deducted 
from taxes. Several months ago, for in- 
stance, I persuaded a very good customer to 
sell $200,000 New York City bonds, on 
which he would take about a three point 
loss. with the idea of buying them back at 
a lower price. His funds are placed tem- 
porarily in New York City revenue bills 
at a higher yield, and to date he has made 
a profit on the transaction. The proverb 
of a silver lining to every cloud is often 
proved in bond business. 


First and last and at all times, it is the 
salesman’s business to make friends. You 
must like people; you must be interested in 
their particular problems; you must be hu- 
man. If your bank did not want you to be 
human and act like a human being it 
would have sent a circular or a letter in- 
stead of you, to the prospective customer. 
In being human one is, of course, never 
familiar. It is very different to be friendly 
than to be familiar. Your whole business of 
selling is one of niceties. It is like walking 
a tight rope. You must be agreeable, but 
not too agreeable. You must be optimistic, 
but not a Pollyanna. You must be per- 
severing but not boring. 

A salesman may have all of the qualifi- 
cations so far mentioned and still be a 
failure if he can not impress his prospect 
with his sincerity. One seldom does busi- 
ness on an initial call. It takes time to gain 
a person’s confidence. The very founda- 
tion of salesmanship is the confidence gained 
as a result of the absolute sincerity of the 
salesman. Never try to sell a service that 
you do not honestly believe is to your cus- 
tomer’s advantage to buy. No salesman 
should ever apologize for the service which 
he offers. If he feels in the slightest de- 
gree apologetic he should question the ad- 
visability of making a different connection 
for himself where his enthusiasm can be 
unqualified. Perhaps it is for this reason 
that many otherwise good salesmen seem 
to have difficulty in closing a deal. Their 
enthusiasm does not seem to “carry 
through” for the reason that they are not 
completely “sold” themselves. 
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Commercial and Personal Banking 
With Foreign Gountries Is Transacted 


Every Day-In Our o 


FOREICN 
DEPARTMENT’ 
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Little Sermons on Trust Service 

There is no class of financial institution 
which so consistently and _perseveringly 
strives to impress upon the public mind 
through advertising, booklets, correspondence 
and many other agencies the need of saving 
against the day of want or enfeebled faculties 
as well as the consequences of waste, as do 
the trust companies. In Cleveland thousands 
of families and men and women have reason 
to be grateful to trust com- 
panies of that city for starting 
them on the right tack of 
economy and acquiring the 
savings habit. 

A bouquet of little booklets 
recently put out by the Guar- 
dian Savings and Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland are typical 
of the splendid missionary 
work performed by trust com- 
panies. The appeal in each 
little sermon on trust service 
is genuinely human and facts 
are presented in a way to 
arouse the spendthrift, the in- 
different and the procrastina- 
tor to a sense of his or her re- 
sponsibility. For example, the 
booklet on the text, “People 
Who Fail” tells the reader that 
85 per cent. of the people over 
65 years of age are dependent 
on the bounty of others and 








vanishes. Another tells of the protection 
against old age and vicissitudes afforded by 
the creation of “living trusts.” A fourth ser- 
mon dwells on the advantage of taking out 
additional life insurance to cover Federal and 
State inheritance taxes, while another speaks 
of the facilities of a trust company for han- 


dling the estates of both living and dead. 








that 98 per cent. of all Ameri- 


cans are living from day to Mopet or AtrracrivE New BuILDING FoR CoL_p SpriING BRANCH 
OF MarRInE Trust COMPANY OF BUFFALO | 


there is a little treatise on how The Marine Trust Company has been exceptionally successful in developing branch 
banking facilities, having recently opened the eleventh branch office. 
Spring branch is the first branch bank established in Buffalo. 


day on their wages. Then 


“loose change” in the pocket 


The Cold 
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58% of the assets of 
Vermont Trust Com- 
panies are invested in 
Farm Mortgages. 


Do you know the 
record of Farm Mort- 


gages as an investment 
for Trust Funds P 


Some very interesting 
information is available 
without charge on ap- 
plication to 


ASSOCIATED 
MORTGAGE 
INVESTORS, Inc. 


FaRmM MoRTGAGE BANKERS 


KINGMAN NOTT ROBINS, Treasurer 
908-918 GRANITE BUILDING 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Billings, Mont Calgary, Can. 
Edmonton, Can 





















New 
General Corporation 
Law 


State of Rhode Island 


Effective July 1, 1920 


We have prepared for distribution a 
booklet giving the text of the act 
with an explanation of the 
more important 
provisions. 


Industrial Trust Company 


PROVIDENCE RHODE ISLAND 





The Commerce Banks of Kansas City 

Business at the National Bank of Com- 
merce and of the allied Commerce Trust Com- 
pany of Kansas City, Mo., must be booming 
to judge from their latest financial returns. 
Combined resources amount to $128,577,362; 
combined deposits $84,787,188 and combined 
capital, surplus and profits, $8,136,357. Of 
these aggregates the National Bank of Com- 
merce reports resources of $81,162,220; de- 
posits, $49,185,049; capital, $4,000,000; surplus 
and undivided profits, $1,965,613. The Com- 
merce Trust Company has resources of $47,- 
415,142; deposits, $35,602,139; capital, $1,000,- 
000, surplus, $1,000,000 and undivided profits 
of $170,743. 

The wide latitude of services rendered by 
the Commerce Banks is indicated in a force- 
ful little booklet issued recently by the pub- 
licity department which bears the slogan 
“Every Banking Service.” 





George H. Kemater has been elected presi- 
dent of the Springfield Safe Deposit & Trust 
Company of Springfield, Mass., succeeding 
the late W. A. Lincoln. Harry L. Bradley 
was advanced from cashier to vice-president 
and Edward Krouvall from assistant treas- 
urer to vice-president and trust officer. 
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FIDELITY TITLE AND TRUST CO. 


341-343 FOURTH AVE... PITTSBURGH. 


ESTABLISHED 1886 


Acts in all trust capacities. 
Trust accounts managed more 


than $80,000,000 


Capital, surplus and undi- 
vided profits $6,000,000. 
Handles 


accounts of corporations, 


checking 


firms and individuals. 


Inventery cf Henry Clay Frick Estate 

H. C. McEldowney, president of the 
Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh, in 
association with William Watson Smith as 
executors of the estate of Henry Clay 
Frick have filed an inventory with the Regis- 
ter of Wills which places the value of the 
personal property of the late steel manu- 
facturer at approximately $77,236,000. This 
appraisement does not embrace the valuable 
real estate owned by Mr. Frick including 
properties in New York, Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania. According to the provisions 
of the will all inheritances and other taxes 
must be adjusted before the charitable be- 
quests are paid. The Frick will made pro- 
vision for over $65,000,000 bequests to hospi- 
tals, charitable and educational institutions. 
The amount of $15,000,000 was set aside 
for the maintenance of the Frick residence 
in New York City for the “Frick Art Col- 
lection” which becomes the property of the 
public after the death of the widow. 

The inventory filed by the executors 
places the value of tangible personal prop- 
erty in New York State at $13,210,209.75, 
which is the value placed on his art collec- 


tion and housefurnishings in his Fifth 
Avenue mansion. The value of his per- 
sonal property in Massachusetts is 
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World-wide distributors of 
high-grade <ecurities: Bonds, She~t 
Term Notes, also PreferredStocks and 
Acceptances. Correspondent Offices 
in more than 50 leading cies. 


Bankers of this section are invited 
to use National City Company s.r- 
vice through one of our following 
conveniently located correspondent 
offices. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL 
CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS LONDON 
BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO TOKIO 





$325,534.25 and that in Pittsburgh $44,106.01. 
Despite the slump in the recent market, the 
stocks held at the time of his death are es- 
timated to be worth $51,600,000. Bonds and 
accrued interest are $4,686,526.48. 





Elected Director of Metropolitan 
Trust Co. of New York 
Mr. James B. A. Fosburgh was recently 
elected a director of the Metropolitan Trust 
Company of New York City to fill a vacancy 
on the board. Mr. Fosburgh is the senior 
member of the firm of Fosburgh, Pratt & 
Osborn, 27 Pine street, New York. 


EVERY Ey NI 


atlas chet! 


“STEER STRONG" | 


imprinted on <¢ 


and bill 





yin tub eS, automatic wrap- 


pers straps Sade from the 


| STRONGEST PAPER BEST COLOR PRINTING, 
NEWEST DESIGNS 


iW ivcmeetel-nestta 4 


STRONG” means QUALITY 
Ask any vu 


Write us for 
DOWNEY CO... 


oO. LeLs 
Nelo Meie-Vetelet-te 
Samples 


THE C. 1: Cincinnati, O. 
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Building Good Will By Simplifying 
Your Depositors’ Tax Problems 


HE difficulty of preparing accurate tax returns has not been 
overemphasized. In nine cases out of ten, it can be traced 
to the taxpayer’s ignorance of the law and of the regulations 

and decisions governing its enforcement. 


Progressive banks and trust companies in every community have 
capitalized this prevalent condition by supplying depositors, and 
prospective depositors, with dependable tax information. “4 


These banks must, of course, have access not only to every official 
tax ruling now in force, but to each new promulgation as it is issued. 


It is the mission of The Corporation Trust Company’s Income 
Tax Service and War Tax Service to supply this information, prompt- 
ly, accurately, and in a form which makes the official answer to any 
given tax question instantly available. 


Practically every large financial institution in the United States 
uses the Services in answering the questions of depositors, in passing 
on ownership certificates, and in preparing its Own tax returns, 


May we send further information? Ask for Booklet FA-2 


The Corporation Trust Company 
37 Wall Street, New York 





From Washington Southern Brevities 
To Florida— President Lynn H. Dickins, of the Inter- 


state Trust and Banking Company of New 


rm j } 
From Maine Orleans, has been made a director of the 


First Federal Foreign Banking Association, 


To California with offices in New York. 





; vas Robert S. Polk, of the Union and Planters 
Memphis, the market for the Mississippi Bank and Trust Company of Memphis, is a 
Delta and St. Francis Basin buys products member of the executive committee of the 
from every section of the country—fruits from Reserve City Bankers’ Association. 
California, grain from Kansas, furniture _Dr. P. H. Saunders, who recently retired 
from Grand Rapids, and so on. Practically from the presidency of the Canal-Commercia] 
every section ot the country is daily repre- National Bank and the Canal-Commercial 
Truc eee eS fF New ( sans ras 
sented in the incoming draits we handle on = 'Tust & Savings Bank, of New Orleans, was 
Ott anita: Meena. ee italia ie temal presented a loving cup by the directors of the 
sieig 36-0 9 two institutions. 
ness, plus an efficient collection staff, and pai ; : 5 
an aim to excel i in service makes the‘ 'U & P” [he total resources of the Canal-Commer- 
Cc 


: losical M itn allies vs cial, Whitney-Central, Hibernia, Marine and 
your ogica CEs CONS ion ery. Interstate Banks of New Orleans on May 4 


. gore » ; 
Let us show you that we make good our claims. “&™® >*' 1,780,254. : 
C. G. Rives, Jr., vice-president of the Inter- 


UNION & PLANTERS BANK state Trust & Banking Company of New Or- 


leans was assistant State vice-president for 
& TRUST COMPANY the Trust Company Section, A. B. A., at the 
recent annual convention of the Louisiana 
3ankers’ Association. 
MEMPHIS FEDERAL RESERVE TENN. The First State Bank and Trust Company 


is organized at Chattanooga, Tenn., with a 
Resources Over $35,000,000 Organized 1869 = capital stock of $250,000. 
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INCORPORATED 1864 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 


OF BALTIMORE 
13 SOUTH STREET 
CAPITAL, $1,200,000 SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $2,895,000 


OFFICERS 
H. WALTERS, CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN, PRESIDENT 


JOHN W. MARSHALL - - 
ANDREW P, SPAMER- - : 
H. H. M. LEE : : : 

JOSEPH B. KIRBY - : 4TH VICE-PRES. 
GEORGE B. GAMMIE - : TREASURER 


GEORGE R. TUDOR 
ROLAND L. MILLER 
ALBERT P. STROBEL 


VICE-PRES. 
2D VICE-PREsS. 
- 3D VICE-PREsS. 


ARTHUR C. GIBSON - SECRETARY 
CLARENCE B. TUCKER - - ASST. TREAS. 
JOHN W. BOSLEY - ASST. TREAS. 
WILLIAM R. HUBNER ASST SECRETARY 
REGINALD S. OPIE ASST. SECRETARY 
- 4 - CASHIER 

- ASST, CASHIER 
- REAL ESTATE OFFICER 


DIRECTORS 


H. WALTERS 

WALDO NEWCOMER 
NORMAN JAMES 
SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 








BLANCHARD RANDALL 
ELISHA H. PERKINS 
ISAAC M. CATE 

JOHN W. MARSHALL 


JOHN J. NELLIGAN 
ROBERT GARRETT 
GEORGE C. JENKINS 





APPOINTMENTS AS TRANSFER AGENTS, REGISTRARS AND TRUSTEES 


Among the latest announcements of the 
appointment of trust companies and National 
banks of New York City in the capacities of 
transfer agents for corporation stock, regis- 
trars and as trustees under new issues of se- 
curities, are the following: 

The Bankers Trust Company has been ap- 
pointed transfer agent for capital stock of 
Bolivia-Argentine Exploration Corp.; trans- 
fer agent of capital stock of Thlinket Pack- 
ing Corp.; preferred and common stock otf 
the Samuel Stores and registrar for preferred 
and common stock of Tyson Company, Inc. 
and registrar of certificates of beneficial i1- 
terest for common stock of Houston Oi] 
Company of Texas. 

The United States Mortgage & Trust Com- 
pany has been appointed transfer agent in 
New York of certificates representing stock 
of the Houston Oil Company; transfer agent 
of preferred and common stock of the Arch- 
bald Coal Corp.; trustee under indenture 
given by Delaware & Hudson Company to 
secure its $10,000,000 ten year 7 per cet. 
gold bonds; trustee and fiscal agent for pay- 
ment of principal and interest for issue of 
$50,000 7 per cent. equipment coupon gold 
bonds of Reading Transit & Light Co.; fiscal 
agent for payment of principal and interest 
of bonds of the Territory of Hawaii to 
amount of $2,800,000. 

The Guaranty Trust Company a:nounces 
following appointments: Transfer agent of 
capital stock of Ryan Consolidated Petroleum 
Corp.; transfer agent of common B. stock of 
American Tobacco Company; transfer agent 
of stock of Bayuk Brothers, Inc.; registrar 
of capital stock of National Oil Company; 
registrar of stock of Peugeot Company of 
America, Inc.; registrar capital stock of 


Shasta Zine & Copper Co.; registrar of stock 
of Circle A Corporation of America; regis- 
trar capital stock of Bolivia-Argentine Ex- 
ploration Corp.; trustee under equipment 
trust agreement dated May 15, 1920, of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company securing issue of 
$2,660,000 par value equipment trust 7 per 
cent. gold certificates due serially May 15, 
1921 to May 15, 1930; trustee under Norfolk 
& Western Railway Co., agreement dated May 
1, 1920, securing issue of $2,500,000 par value 
4 year 6 per cent. secured gold notes due 
May 1, 1924; trustee under The Ohio Cities 
Gas Company trust agreement, dated June 1, 
1420, securing issue of $10,000 par value 7 per 
cent. convertible serial gold notes, dated June 
1, 1920. 

The Equitable Trust Company has been 
appointed transfer agent of the Shasta Zinc 
& Copper Co. 

The Empire Trust Company has been ap- 
pointed transfer agent of preferred and com- 
mon stock of Livingston Radiator Corpora- 
tion. 


The Lawyers Title & Trust Company has 
been appointed transfer agent of the Atlas 
Truck Corporation and National Vanadium 
Products Company and registrar of common 
stock of Ryan Consolidated Petroleum Cor- 
poration. 


The American Exchange National Bank has 
been appointed transfer agent of capital stock 
of the Elvin Mechanical Stoker Company. 

The U. S. Mortgage & Trust Company has 
been appointed transfer agent of common 
stock of Locomobile Company, consisting of 
200,000 shares of no par value and registrar 
of Class A and B stock of Chicago Ripple 
Mfg. Company. 
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A SEASONED 


PUBLICITY SERVICE 
FOR 


TRUST COMPANIES 





A SERVICE WITH A PLAN BEHIND IT; WITH 
WELL DEFINED OBJECTIVES: AND WITH THE 
MEANS FOR ATTAINING THESE OBJECTIVES 
BY CO-ORDINATED, DIRECT AND ECONOM- 
ICAL PROCESSES. 


“SEASONED” WITH UNDERSTANDING GAINED 
THROUGH MANY YEARS OF EXPERIENCE, 
NATIONALLY, IN DEVELOPING THE BUSINESS 
OF TRUST COMPANIES. 


WRITE OUR NEAREST OFFICE 


THE HARVEY BLODGETT COMPANY 
Main Sales Office: 
1044 First National Bank Bldg., CHICAGO 


UE ES rc Oe Se eC er 31 Nassau StrEET, NEW YORK 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE..............- UNIVERSITY AND WHEELER AVENUE, ST. PAUL 
New Eneuann Orrick..............2...5. 724 OLp Soutnu Burtpinc, BOSTON, MASS. 


Paciric Coast OFFIcE. .502 CitizENs NATIONAL BANK BurLp1Inc, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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Your Money’s Idle Hours 


Because of the increased burden which war and result- 
ing economic disarrangements have placed upon the 
dollar quicker turn-over of working capital is a most 
important factor in the financing of every business. 


Payment of higher interest rates will not always se- 
cure funds. In a situation where larger amounts are 
required for handling individual transactions and re- 
striction of loans may be necessary to provide for 
essential activities, ‘‘stde-tracked credits’? are doubly 
undesirable. 


A measure of relief comes when deliveries and col- 
lections are speeded up by reducing delays which 
even under normal conditions are often allowed to 


clog the processes of trade. To this relief, the Irvi ing 
contributes by direct collections everywhere in 
America and by tracing shipments, notifying con- 
signees of arrivals and presenting drafts by messenger 
daily in all parts of Manhattan. The straight line to 
results is the unfailing rule of Irving specialized service. 


IRVING 
NATIONAL BANK 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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Crust Companies 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE 
INTERESTS OF TRUST COMPANIES 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
TRUST COMPANIES PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 
No. 55 Liberty St., N. Y. City 


Long Distance Telephone, 3314 Rector 


C. A LUHNOW, Editor and Publisher 
C. M. DONOHUE, Business Manager 





_ Advertisements of trust companies, banks, finan- 
cial institutions and advertisers, who wish to use 
the advertising columns of TRUST COMPANIES 
will be inserted for publication at rates which will 
be sent on application. 


Insertions of meetings, dividends, statements, or- 
ganizations, etc., at special rates for each insertion. 





Subscriptions: The subscription price of 

TRUST COMPANIES is $5.00 annually. Single 

‘ copies, 50 cents. Subscriptions payable in ad- 

vance. Foreign Subscriptions require $1.00 ad- 
ditional for postage. 


Entered at the New York Post Office as Second 
Class Mail Matter 


Associate Member Financial Advertisers’ Associs- 
tion, a Department of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World 








New York City 
Wall Street’s View of Political and Credit 
Situation 


Wall Street’s sentimental and speculative 
proclivities were chiefly exercised by politi- 
cal considerations during the interim be- 
tween the Republican convention at Chicago 
and the gathering of the Democratic clans 
at San Francisco. The feeling as to Hard- 
ing’s selection as the Republican standard 
bearer was one of gloom at first. But this 
is gradually giving way to a more cheerful 
introspection as to the chances of the Re- 
publican party. The most serious menace 
from the Wall Street viewpoint is the 
strong bid which the Democrats will make 
for the labor vote which will be a powerful 
factor next November. 

The stock market lacks enthusiasm and 
is still responsive to bearish pressure. Liqui- 
dation continues with only brief interrup- 
tions. The volume of trading has declined 
to below 500,000 share days and although 
call rates have held somewhat steadily at 
7 per cent. the ban on stock market collat- 
eral by banks and trust companies is the 
controlling factor in the situation. Hopes 
of easier money rates were dissipated by the 
increase in the rate to 6 per cent. for the 


latest issue of $400,000,000 Treasury certiti- 
cates which is bound to find reflection in 
higher money rates, together with the fur- 
ther advance in the Federal bank 
discount commercial paper to 7 per 
cent. 

While the reduction in the 
Northwestern Railway Co. dividend rates 
on common and preferred caused some 
sharp breaks in railroad shares subsequent 
announcements of sustained dividends by 
the Northern Pacific and other roads 
brought about reassurance, This was further 
aided by the announcement of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to appropriate 
$125,000,000 from the railroad 
fund” for equipment loans, 
is considerable criticism at 
granting increased freight 
by the railroads. 

During the first three weeks in June the 
average of fifty railroad and _ industrial 
stocks on the New York Stock Exchange 
fluctuated between the low record of 80.83 
on June 8th to 83.30 on June 12th with 82.37 
as the high average for June 11th. The 
latter figure is about 7 points above the low 
average for the present year and a little less 
than 2 points below the high point reached 
this year. Bond prices are steadily tend- 
ing downward. The average of 4o bonds 


Reserve 
rate on 


Chicago & 


“revolving 
although there 
the delay in 


rates asked for 


from the first of June to the 17th of this 
month declined from 67.17 to 66.56 as com- 
pared with the high average of 72.51 last 


January, representing a loss of 6 points. 
Trading in stocks during May amounted to 
only 16,370,000 shares, the smallest monthly 
turnover since January, 1915. 


Chellis A. Austin, president of the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company, New York, has been 
elected a member of the board of directors 
and of the finance committee of the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company of America. 

The board of directors of the Empire Trust 
Company of New York have declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 3 per cent. and an extra divi- 
dent of 2 per cent. on the capital stock, pay- 
able on June 29th to stockholders of record at 
the close of business June 19th. 

Governor Smith has vetoed Senator Cotil- 
lo’s bill amending the banking law to permit 
foreign banking corporations, under certain 
conditions, to receive deposits in New York 
City. 

A new institution under the name of the 
Corning Trust Company has been organized 
at Corning, N. Y., with a capital stock of 
$100,000. Following are the incorporators: 
Quincy W. Wellington, Alanson B. Houghton, 
William J. Tully, John L. Thomas, Benjamin 
W. Wellington and G. B. Hollister. 
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Che Corn Exchange Bank 


New York City 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS.... 
3 ty). 


Forty-three branch 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
CABLE TRANSFERS 








Irving National Employees Encouraged to 
Become Stockholders 

Consistent with enlightened policies of co- 
operation between banks and their employees 
the Irving National Bank of New York pro- 
pose to extend to its employees valuable sub- 
scription rights in connection with increase 
in capital stock from $9,000,000 to $12,500,000 
recently recommended by the board of direc- 
tors. Of the 35,000 shares of proposed new 
stock, 30,000 will be offered to shareholders of 
record June 30th, at par, $100 per share, in 
proportion of one share for each three shares 
now held. The remaining 5,000 new shares 
will be offered to employees of the bank at 
par, $100 per share, excepting officers who 
are also members of the board from partici- 
pation. 

A statement signed by Chairman Lewis E. 
Pierson of the board and President Harry E. 
Ward, sets forth: 

“The officers and directors of this bank be- 
lieve that it is highly advisable to enable em- 
ployees who have rendered faithful service 
to become financially interested in the wel- 
fare of the bank by obtaining shares of its 
capital stock upon favorable terms and _ that 
the plan proposed, if carried out, will prove 
beneficial to the bank and its shareholders, 
as well as to the employees. They have, there- 
fore, decided to urge all shareholders to 
waive their subscription rights to one-seventh 
of the proposed increase so that the said 
shares may be sold to employees.” 

The Irving National Bank recently absorbed 
the Irving Trust Company, giving aggregate 
capital, surplus and undivided profits of $19,- 
340,000, and with deposits of approximately 
£200,000,000. 





The Buffalo Trust Company is arranging 
two personally conducted tours to Central 
Europe, one of which leaves during June and 
the second in August with a total of over 175 
tcurists. 


. $12,000,000 
...++-++ $150,000,000 


es in New York City 


TRUST 
DEPARTMENT 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
TRAVELERS’ CHECKS 





Capital Increase for National Park Bank 


Shareholders of the National Park Bank 
of New York have been called upon to attend 
a special meeting on July 12th to vote upon 
the proposal of the board of directors for an 
increase in the bank’s capital stock from 
$5,000,000 to $7,500,000. Stockholders will 
have the right to subscribe at $100 a share in 
the proportion of new share for two 
shares held at present. The stock of the Na- 
tional Park Bank is currently quoted at $700 
a share. 

This increase in capital is prompted by the 
steady growth in the volume of business of 
the bank and also by its wide extension of 
both home office and foreign facilities. Dur- 
ing the period from May 12, 1919 to May 4, 
1920, the net earnings of the National Park 
Bank amounted to $3,616,000, representing an 
increase of $1,916,000 in surplus and undi- 
vided profits and dividend disbursements of 
$1,700,000. The last official statement of the 
bank showed in addition to capital of $5,000,- 
000, surplus and undivided profits of $21,583,- 
000 and combined resources of $265,000,000. 


one 





Corn Exchange Bank of New York 
Increases Capital 


Stockholders of the Corn Exchange Bank 
ot New York at a special meeting June 17th 
ratified an increase of capital, proposed by the 
board from $4,620,000 to $6,000,000. In- 
creased stock will be offered to stockholders 
of record as of July 1, 1920, and subscription 
privilege will be 30 per cent. of their holdings 
at that time. The last official statement of 
the Corn Exchange Bank showed aggregate 
deposits of $180,746,000, with combined capi- 
tal, surplus and undivided profits of $13,396,- 
000. 





The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York has been authorized to open a branch 
at Constantinople. 
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Lawyers Title & Trust Company 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


Member of The New York Clearing House Association 


160 Broadway, New York 
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44 Court St., Brooklyn 


RECEIVES DEPOSITS subject to check or on certificate, allowing interest thereon. 
Depository for moneys paid into Court and for money of bankrupt estates. 

LENDS ON APPROVED STOCKS and Corporation Bonds as collateral. 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE, Guardian, Executor, Administrator, Assignee, or Receiver, 


Transfer Agent or Registrar of Stocks of Corporations. 


Securities. 


Takes Charge of Personal 


OFFICERS 
EDWIN W. COGGESHALL, Chairman of the Board 


LOUIS V. BRIGHT, President 
FREDERIC E. GUNNISON, Vice-President 
THORWALD STALLKNECHT, Vice-President 


HERBERT E. JACKSON, V.-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
LEWIS H. LOSEE, Vice-President 
ARCHIBALD FORBES, Treasurer 

WALTER N. VAIL, Secretary 


ROBERT I. SMYTH, Assistant Treasurer 
GEORGE F. PARMELEE, Assistant Secretary 


WILLIAM F. BAECK, Assistant General Manager 
WILLIAM K. SWARTZ, Mgar., Brooklyn Banking 


Dept 
— P. STAIR, Trust Officer, Brooklyn Banking 
ept. 


DIRECTORS 


DeWitt Bailey 

Lucius H. Beers 

Louis V. Bright 
George F. Butterworth 
William M. Calder 
Edwin W. Coggeshall 


William P. Dixon 
William G. Gilmore 
Henry Goldman 
Richard T. Greene 
Frederic E Gunnison 
August Heckscher 


Edwin C. Jameson 

J. Frederic Kernochan 
Philip Lehman 
Payson Merrill 

Edgar J. Phillips 
Dick S. Ramsay 


Walter E. Sachs 
William Schramm 
Thorwald Stalknecht 
William Ives Washburn 
John J. Watson, Jr. 
Albert H. Wiggin 








New York Life Insurance 
Company Policies 
While the policy of the New York Life 
Insurance and Trust Company of New York 
will be considerably broadened under the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Edwin G. Merrill, who 
vas recently elected president, special stress 
will continue to be placed upon personal 
trusts. The admirable record achieved by 
the company during its long career of ninety 
years is best evidenced by the fact that there 
are a number of old New York families who 
have had their property in trust with this 
institution for four successive generations. 
Following the recent election of Mr. Mer- 
rill as a member of the board of trustees and 
as president there was only one other im- 
portant change in the official staff. J. Louis 
Van Zelm, who has been associated with the 
company for twenty-two years and has been 
assistant secretary since 1908, has been elected 
third vice-president. 


and Trust 


David H. G. Penny, vice-president of the 
National Bank of Commerce in New York 
has sailed for Europe where he will visit 
London and Copenhagen representatives of 
the bank and also confer with foreign corre- 
spondents. 


Prospective Capital Increase for National 
City Bank 

An increase in the capitalization of the Na- 
tional City Bank is indicated by a letter to 
stockholders of the bank by the trustees of 
the National City Company stock, asking them 
to approve an amendment to the trust agree- 
ment under which National City Company 
stock is held, so as to allow the trustees “to 
make such amendments to the certificate of 
incorporation of the company as the expan- 
sion of the business of the company may ren- 
der desirable, to acquire additional stock of 
the company, if issued, and to indorse addi- 


tional shares of the capital stock of the 
bank.” The letter is signed by Henry A. C. 


Taylor, James A. Stillman and Percy A. 
Rockefeller, the trustees. The capital of the 
National City Bank now is $25,000,000, while 
that of the National City Company is $10,000,- 
000. 


Walter E. Frew, president of the Corn Ex- 
change Bank of New York, and James A. 
McCrea, formerly general manager of the 
Long Island Railroad, have been elected di- 
rectors of the Long Island Railroad, succeed- 
ing Percival Roberts, Jr., and Walter G. Oak- 
man, resigned. 
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CAPITAL, $15,000,000 


Che Chase National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 57 BROADWAY 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $22,227,000 








DEPOSITS (May 4, 1920), $364,289,000 


OFFICERS 
A. BARTON HEPBURN, Chairman of the Advisory Board 
ALBERT H. WIGGIN, Chairman of the Board of Directors 


EUGENE V. R. THAYER, President 


SAMUEL H. MILLER, Vice-President 
EDWARD R. TINKER, Vice-President 
CaRL J. SCHMIDLAPP, Vice-President 
GERHARD M. DAHL, Vice-President 
REEVE SCHLEY, Vice-President 
ALFRED C. ANDREws, Cashier 
CHARLES C. SLADE, Asst. Cashier 


Epwin A. LEE, Asst. Cashier 
WILLIAM E. Purpy, Asst. Cashier 
CHARLES D. Situ, Asst. Cashier 
WILLIAM P. HO_ty, Asst. Cashier 
GEORGE H. Say.or, Asst. Cashier 
M. HADDEN HoweELL, Asst. Cashier 
S. FRED TELLEEN, Asst. Cashier 


LEON H. Jounston, Asst. Cashier 
Otis EVERETT, Asst. Cashier 

GEORGE E. ScHoeEpps, Asst. Cashier 
ANDREW G. CAMPBELL, Asst. Cashier 
WILLIAM H. MoorEHEAD, Asst. Cashier 
CHARLES A. SHEPARDSON, Asst. Cashier 
Ernest T. Love, Asst. Cashier 


SEWALL S. SHAw, Asst. Cashier 


CHARLES E. BERTHOUD, 


Manager Foreign Department 


HERMAN KRECH, Assistant Manager Foreign Department 


DIRECTORS 


Henry W. CANNON 
A. BARTON HEPBURN 
ALBERT H. WIGGIN 
JOHN J. MITCHELL 
Guy E. Tripp 

JAMES N. HILi 
DANIEL C. JACKLING 


CHARLES M. SCHWAB 
SAMUEL H. MILLER 
EDWARD R. TINKER 
EpWARD T. NICHOLS 
NEWCOMB CARLTON 
FREDERICK H. ECKER 
EUGENE V. R. THAYER 


CARL J. SCHMIDLAPP 
GERHARD M. DAHL 
ANDREW FLETCHER 
WILLIAM B. THomMPpsON 
REEVE SCHLEY 
KENNETH F. Woop 
H. WENDELL ENDICOTT 
WILLIAM M. Woop 





WE RECEIVE ACCOUNTS OF Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Firms or Individuals on favorable terms, 
and shall be pleased to meet or correspond with those who contemplate making changes or opening new 


accounts. 


Through its Trust Department, the Bank offers facilities as Trustee under Corporate Mortgages and 


Indentures of Trust. 


and Fiscal Agent for Corporations and Individuals. 
tary Trusts. 


Trustee under Life Trusts. 


Chase National Bank Enhances Surplus 
Account 


The Chase National Bank of New York, 
which increased its capital last January from 
$10,000,000 to $15,000,000, has added $5,000,- 
000 to surplus account, making the total of 
the latter equal to capital. The May 4th offi- 
cial statement showed in addition to surp!us 
of $10,000,000 the amount of $12,227,295 cred- 
ited to undivided profits. With deposits ag- 
gregating $364,000,000 the Chase National 
Bank makes another satisfactory showing as 
to earnings during the past twelve months. 
During the year from May 12, 1919, to May 
4, 1920, net earnings amounted to $5,663,000, 
of which $3,863,000 was added to surplus and 
undivided profits during the year and $1,800,- 
000 distributed in dividends. 

Robert Roy, Jr., Louis G. Kaufman and 
William S. Wallace have been elected assist- 
ant cashiers of the Chatham & Phenix Na- 
tional Bank at the regular meeting of the 
board of directors. 


The board of trustees of the Brooklyn 
Trust Company have declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 5 per cent. payable July 


1. to stockholders of record June 19th. 





Depositary under re-organization and other agreements. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT 


Custodian of securities 


Executor under Wills and Trustee under Testamen- 


Certification of Municipal Bond Issues 


The United States Mortgage & Trust Com- 
pany of New York in the last sixty days has 
prepared and certified as to genuineness over 
thirty municipal bond issues aggregating $4,- 
800,000, and including $1,200,000 temporary 
improvement bonds for Perth Amboy, N. J. 
The company has also been recently appointed 
fiscal agent for the payment of principal and 
interest of the following municipal bond 
issues: Miami, Fla., $263,000; Mebane, N. C., 
$160,000; Winston-Salem, N. C., $45,000; 
Winston-Salem, N. C., $25,000; Wake Forest, 
N. C., $125,000; Franklinton, N. C., $120,000; 
Clinton, N. C., $50,000; Zebulon, N. C., 
$42,000. 


The Banco Nacional Ultramarine, with head 
office in Lisbon and one of the oldest and 
largest international banks, is establishing a 
New York agency. The bank paid 20 per 
cent. dividend on its capital during the last 
year and special working shares of stock are 
granted free to the staff as a result of the 
bank’s increasingly prosperous condition. 
Joseph McCurrach is New York agent. 
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For American Travelers 
in Europe 


NDER PRESENT CONDI- 
U TIONS special attention 
should be paid to the finan- 
cial arrangements for travel 
abroad. 

This Company—an in- 
ternational bank with world- 
wide facilities—is equipped 
to serve you and your cus- 
tomersinevery possible way. 

At our European offices 
interest-bearing checking 
accounts, a great conve- 
nienceabroad,can beopened. 
Guaranty Circular Letters 


of Credit are a personal in- 
troduction and give com- 
mand of funds throughout 
Europe. Guaranty Travel- 
ers Checks will complete the 
financial protection of your 
customers. 

Securities may be left in 
our custody, here or abroad, 
subject to order by mail or 
cable. 

We invite your corres- 
pondence regarding these 
and other ways in which we 
can be of service. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


NEW YORK LONDON LIVERPOOL 


CapiTAL AND SuRPLUs - $50,000,000 


PARIS HAVRE BRUSSELS 


Resources OVER - $800,000,000 
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President: James S. Alexander 


Vice-Presidents 


J. Howard Ardrey 
Joseph A. Broderick Louis A. Keidel 
Guy Emerson 


Second Vice-Presidents 
James I. Clarke 


Harry P. Barrand 


Cashier: Roy H. Passmore 


Herbert P. Howell 


David H. G. Penny 


Faris R. Russell 
John E. Rovensky 


Stevenson E. Ward 
Roger H. Williams 


Everett E. Risley 
Louis P. Christenson Archibald F. Maxwell Henry C. Stevens 


Edward H. Rawls 


Auditor: Albert Emerton 


Assistant Cashiers 


Emanuel C. Gersten John J. Keenan 
Gaston L. Ghegan Walter E. Lovblad 
Elmore F. Higgins Franz Meyer 
William F. Hofmayer 


Don L. Moore 


Alfred J. Oxenham Edward A. Schroeder 
Julius Paul 


Henry W. Schrader 


Hamilton G. Stenersen 
John T. Walker, Jr. 


National Bank of Commerce in New York 


Capital. Surplus and Undivided Profits Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 


Guaranty Trust Company Executive and 


Staff Appointments 

Latest official changes and new appoint- 
ments announced by the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York include the following: 
F. R. Acheson Shortis, until recently finan- 
cial advisor of the Inter-Allied Rhineland 
High Commission, has been elected president ; 
IF. W. Trabold has been elected assistant 
vice-president; Herman Willer, assistant sec- 
retary; James E. Switzer, assistant treasurer ; 
B. F. Nichols, assistant secretary; C. M. 
Marvin, assistant secretary; E. M. Hoffman, 
assistant manager foreign department; E. B. 
McPherson, assistant manager Overseas Serv- 
ice Department. James Nicholson Crystie 
has been appointed auditor of the Paris office; 
Charles S. France and Edward F. Paulu ap- 
pointed auditor and assistant auditor, respec- 
tively, of the Brussel’s office. Joseph M. 
Nye, formerly chief special agent of the De- 
partment of State, has been made assistant 
to the executive officers of the company. 





Roy H. Passmore has been elected cashier 
of the National Bank of Commerce in New 
York, succeeding Richard W. Saunders. 

The last regular cuarterly dividend of the 
National Bank of Commerce in New York 
represents an increase in rate from 2% to 3 
per cent. 








Bond Department Equitable Trust 


Company of New York 

The current list of investments offered by 
the bond department of the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York presents a variety and 
character of securities which must appeal to 
discriminating investors. Included in the list 
are selected foreign government bonds, includ- 
ing Argentine, Bolivian, Japanese and French 
issues with yield ranging from 7.45 to 10 per 
cent. Among the municipal offerings are do- 
mestic as well as foreign issues with yield 
ranging as high as 7.50. Choice railroad 
bonds, which at present market value, afford 
exceptional income return, are included in the 
list as well as industrial, public utility and 
short-term notes and marine equipment bonds. 
Banks or trust companies as trustees seeking 
suitable legal investments will do well to 
communicate with the bond department of 
the Equitable. 





A revised Ownership Certificate Guide for 
use in the preparation of income tax owner- 
ship certificates which are required to be at- 
tached to dividend coupons or checks of non- 
resident foreign corporations and interest cou- 
pons of corporations and foreign govern- 
ments, has been issued by the National Bank 
of Commerce in New York. 





* 
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THE 


Hanover National Bank 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Corner Nassau and Pine Streets 
ESTABLISHED 1851 


CAPITAL - - - - + ‘ 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS - - . 


WILLIAM WOODWARD, President 
E. HAYWARD FERRY, Vice-President 
SAMUEL WOOLVERTON, Vice-President J. NIEMANN, Ass’t Cashier 
JOSEPH BYRNE, Vice-President WILLIAM DONALD, Ass’t Cashier 
CHARLES H. HAMPTON, Vice-President GEORGE E. LEWIS, Ass’t Cashier 
HENRY P. TURNBULL, Vice-President JAMES P. GARDNER, Ass’t Cashier 
WILLIAM E. CABLE, Jr., Cashier FREDERICK A. THOMAS, Ass’t Cashier 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
WILLIAM H. SUYDAM, Vice-President and Manager 
ROBERT NEILLEY, Ass’t Manager 
FREDERIC A. BUCK, Ass’t Manager 


$3,000,000 
$19,000,000 
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CONDITION OF GREATER NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES 


Sur. and 





Profits Deposits 
Feb. 28, Feb. 28, 

Capital 1920 1920 Par Bid Ask Div. 
Amortean “Trust 0s .... 6.65.60 owe oa 0 $1,000,000 $268,300 $9,082,800 ee oe a, 
ag hy | ae ror 20,000,000 18,547,600 273,816,000 100 350 360 20 
eg tC ne 1,500,000 2,504,200 36,755,900 100 490 510 *20 
Central Union Trust Co...............12,500,000 17,861,500 196,885,100 100 370 380 22 
Columbia Trust Co...................-6,000,000 7,453,100 89,108,500 100 330 340 = = ¥*16 
EE SS a eee its 500,000 233,800 7,479,700 100 145 160 sane 
PMD 5 a 6k sso ara Kia oo as 0084S eee 2,008,000 50,926,400 100 300 oe *12 
SS eae enn ake Pe rey rare e- 12,000,000 15,662,100 221,345,100 100 292 298 *20) 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust............. 5,000,000 10,633,900 155,959,300 100 385 395 20 
BUNMRIMRRT: Sika nef ee ic oun, A oe 1,000,000 1,367 ,300 12,281,600 100 220 230 *10 
No BR A ee ce en weg eis 1,000,000 1,204,600 25, 462, 200 100 260 245 12 
OS Eee ae eer ee gee 500,000 646,900 8,630,200 100 260 270 *10 
ener | 31,607,700 646,798,300 100 350 360 *20 
NN Sa arson as ts sec ee cate aa ava e 500,000 1,023,800 8,852,500 100 255 265 12 
ES a ae ee 500,000 695,000 7,785,100 100 160 170 8 
NO re Pree eee 500,000 2,774,300 22,091,100 100 630 660 28 
Lawyers’ Title Ins. & Trust........... 4,000,000 5,994,600 21,041,600 100 137 142 6 
SEE Oe AC ee nS 1,000,000 925,500 29,232,500 100 150 ee 4 
DEGMIMIACIUITOSS. .... 5.605655. 0ccccscssss SOOO 2,014,900 30,911,500 100 195 205 12 
Mercantile Trust Co. cicvesiocs LAO 952,400 16,665,500 100 310 Seong Wang 
BEOUODOULON:. 2.650556 s sc cess rcsccs SOOO 3,355,200 31,383,800 100 260 260 16 
N. Y. Life Insurance & Trust.......... 1,000,000 4,115,900 22,878,700 100 500 575 45 
Naw Work SAG CO... 5 occ cee ccc eee 3,000,000 11,256,100 67,779,100 100 610 630 32 
ES ES CR A OR er ear 1,200,000 1,600,100 36,585,300 100 275 £285 16 
Title Guarantee & Trust.......... 5,000,000 12,906,600 33,693,800 100 392 398 20 
U. S. Mortgage & Trust............... 2,000,000 4,803,800 56,408,$00 100 405 415 *24 
United States. 2,000,000 14,726,900 45,057,500 100 825 850 50 


*Not ladaliien eee, Gillen. 
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Every Phase of the Banking and Trust Service 


The cordial spirit of accommodation and co-operation which obtains in 
the management of this Bank enables us to offer particularly valuable serv- 
ices to Banks and Trust Companies throughout the United States. Our 
organization covers every phase of Commercial Banking and Fiduciary 


Service. 


National Banks contemplating the establishment of Trust Departments 
are invited to write for our booklets on that subject, or to correspond with 


our Trust Department. 


The National Bank of Commerce 





IN SAINT LOUIS 





Resources over Ninety-five Millions 


VIRGIL M. HARRIS, Trust Officer 














Chemical-Citizens National Merger 
Effective 

Without a hitch and with every assurance 
also of commanding the good-will and _ busi- 
ness of the merged institution the consolida- 
tion of the Chemical National Bank and the 
Citizens National Bank of New York was 
recently effected when the securities, cash 
and resources of the Citizens were transferred 
to the offices of “Old Bullion.” The fusion 
of executive and clerical forces was also suc- 
cessfully accomplished with everybody satis- 
fied. The Chemical National, as a result of 
absorbing the business of the Citizens now 
has resources of over $225,000,000, net de- 
posits of about $200,000,000; capital $4,500,000, 
surplus $13,500,000 and undivided profits of 
$1,000,000. Herbert K. Twitchell, former 
president of the Chemical National Bank, has 
become chairman of the board of directors, 
and Percy H. Johnston, formerly director, 
president. Edward S. Schenck, former presi- 
dent of the Citizens’ National Bank, is first 
vice-president of the consolidated banks. 





Lewis E. Pierson, chairman of the board 
of the Irving National Bank of New York has 
been re-elected first vice-president of the 
Merchants’ Association of New York City. 





Title Guarantee and Trust Company 
to Increase Capital 

Responsive to increasing requirements and 
business the directors of the Title Guarantee 
& Trust Company of New York have recom- 
mended to stockholders an increase in capital 
from $5,000,000 to $6,000,000. If the plan is 
approved the directors will consider the ad- 
visability of declaring the $1,000,000 of addi- 
tional stock as a 20 per cent. stock dividend. 
The last financial statement of the company 
showed in addition to its capital of $5,000,000 
the amount of $12,906,000 credited to surplus 
and undivided profits. Resources aggregated 
$52,385,000 with total deposits of $33,693,000. 





National City Company Offerings 

Among the most recent investments offered 
by the National City Company of New York 
are Kingdom of Belgium 25-year external 7% 
per cent. gold loan at 9744 and interest to 
yield 7.75; $6,000,000 American Light & 
Traction Co., 5-year 6 per cent. gold notes at 
9434 to yield over 744; $10,000,000 Hershey 
Chocolate Corporation first lien 7% per cent. 
ten-year sinking fund gold bonds due June 1, 
1930, to yield about 7.85 per cent.; $4,000,000 
City of Cleveland school district 6 per cent. 
building bonds, due serially to June 1, 1940. 
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TRUST 


When Your Clients Come to 


Los Angeles 


give them letters of introduction 


to “The Bank for Everybody.” 


—a large, departmental bank: savings, 
commercial, trust. 


—a completely equipped Trust Depart- 
ment, authorized to act in every fidu- 
ciary capacity. 


—the ONLY Armor Plate Safe Deposit 
Vaults in Southern California. 


We shall be glad to extend every 
possible courtesy to your friends 
and patrons. 


<= ANGELES TRUST 
AND SAVINGS BANK 


“The Bank for Everybody” 
Capital $1,500,000 — Surplus $1,675,000 


SIXTH AND SPRING STREETS 
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Security Service 
on the 


Pacific Coast 


The Security Trust & Savings Bank 
of Los Angeles, together with its asso- 
ciate, the Security National Bank, 
offer those desiring banking facilities 
in the Southwest the most complete 
and varied service obtainable. 

Our large and well equipped organ- 
ization makes it possible to render 
every desired service, either financial or 


fiduciary, with efficiency and dispatch, 


EGURITWYTRcst 
= SAVINGS BAN K. 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL TRUST 


The Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest 


Reseurces Over $57,000,000.00 
LOS ANGELES 
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New York State Bankers’ Association 
Convention 
Unusual interest attached to the 27th annual 
convention of the New York State Bankers’ 
Association convention held at Asbury Park, 
June 17th to 19th, because of the galaxy of 
speakers assembled by Secretary Gallien for 
the occasion. Among the scheduled speakers 
were Lawrence F. Abbott of the Outlook 
Company on “Theodore Roosevelt, the Ameri- 
can”; Miss Clara Porter, assistant secretary 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
on “Selling the Bank’s Services”; Sherman 
Rogers on “The Problem of Industrial Un- 
rest”; Frank J. Parsons, vice-president U. S. 
Mortgage & Trust Company on “The Com- 
munity Trust”; George H. Bailey on “The 
Gold Situation”; H. Parker Willis on “Bank- 
ers’ Acceptances,” and others. 





M. S. Sloan, president of the Brooklyn Edi- 
son Company has been elected a member of 
the board of directors of the Peoples Trust 
Company of Brooklyn, succeeding George W. 
Davison, president of the Central Union Trust 
Company. 

Edward H. Smith, who has been associated 
with the Chemical National Bank of New 
York for over thirty-five years, has been 
elected a vice-president of the bank. 
































LINCOLN 


TRUST 


COMPANY 


204 Fifth Ave 
346 Broadway 


New York 


Member Federal Reserve System and 
New York Clearing House Assoctation 


Capital, Surplus 
and Undivided Profits 
$1,850,121.67 


OFFICERS 


FRANK J. EGAN, Chairman 


ALEXANDER S. WEBB, President 
ABRAM M. HYATT, Vice President 
FREDERIC P. DAVIS, Vice President 


OWEN WARD, Vice President 


WILLIAM F. FITZSIMMONS 


Vice President 


MOSES S. LOTT, Vice President 
| CHARLES E. CALHOUN, Secretary 


SFUMNNNANUNLUNUHUUYUTUUOOQONNEUOEUINLOOGEUENOONUEOOUUEOOEOSOSEUAH Drennan 


7 Wall St 
Broadway at 72nd St 


TRUST COMPANIES 


Safe Money 


Money in the form of 
checks on National Safety 
Paper is as safe as funds in 
a bank vault. 


National Satety Paper 
protects every part of a 
check against fraudulent 
alteration--amount, payee’s 
name, date and _ endorse- 
ments. 


Ask your Lithographer. 


George La Monte & Son 


61 Broadway New York 
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Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Convention of 
Maryland Bankers’ Association 

The recent convention of the Maryland 
Bankers’ Association at Atlantic City which 
also marked the 25th anniversary of that 
organization, was one of exceptional inter- 
est because of the able addresses presented. 
A masterful survey of the railroad situation 
and the policy embodied in the Transpor- 
tation Act of 1920 was presented by United 
States Senator W. Atlee Pomerene. How 
the Treasury stimulates the savings move- 
ment was described by Director William 
Mather Lewis of the Savings Division of 
the U. S. Treasury. The manifold activities 
of the American Bankers’ Association were 
set forth by Thomas B. McAdams of Rich- 
mond. At the State Bank Section meeting, 
Marcel Ullman, LL. D. of the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York spoke on 
“Economic Reconstruction in Europe.” 

John B. Kieffer, vice-president of the 
Hagerstown Bank and treasurer of the 
Hagerstown Trust Company, was elected 
president of the association for the ensuing 
vear. Irving T. Keppler, cashier of the Elk- 
ton Trust and Savings Bank, was elected vice- 
president for the Trust Company Section, 


A. B,.A. 
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Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 


Crux of Credit and Price Problems 


*hiladelphia banking judgment does not at- 
tach any far-reaching importance to recent 
sporadic waves of retail price reductions, ex- 
cept as reflecting growing public impatience 
with prevailing cost standards. There has 
been no increase in volume of production any- 
where or alteration in the underlying credit 
and economic situation to justify the belief 
that prices are definitely on the down grade. 
Moreover, the basic factors which have pro- 
duced the present abnormal relations are too 
general and deep-seated throughout the na- 
tion to respond to local effort or reactions. 
Not until labor is primed to greater efficiency 
and contentment and not until our whole po- 
litical horizon is cleared and the handicaps of 
taxation and continued extravagance in Gov- 
ernment affairs are eliminated can there be 
much hope of permanent improvement. 

Banking and credit conditions in Philadel- 
phia are influenced most directly by industrial 
and labor developments. If labor persists 
in tying up traffic and brings about conges- 
tion of port movements, as happened here re- 
cently, the most earnest efforts of bankers to 
effect curtailment of inflation and strengthen 
the general financial situation are rendered 
nugatory. If Congress threatens additional 
taxation instead of promising needed relief the 
manufacturer and producer cannot be ex- 
pected to reduce his cost basis. If railroad 
employees are granted additional wages which 
will eat up nearly all of the revenues that 
would be secured through increase of rates, 
then the process of price and cost expansion 
goes on without a halt. 

The opinion prevails here that the only 
sure cure and assurance of return to rational 
standards ts a complete change in political 
administration. High money and demand for 
credit for business, railroads, crop require- 
ments are bound to continue through the sum- 
mer and fall. The best thing, therefore, that 
can happen to this country is the hope of 
effecting a complete change in Government 
and political policies through the coming Na- 
tional election. 


The directors of the Philadelphia Company 
for Guaranteeing Mortgages declared a regu- 
lar semi-annual dividend of $3 per share in 
cash and an extra dividend of $1 per share, 
pavable in Liberty Loan bonds at par. 

Harry A. Mankin, a lawyer, has been ap- 
pointed trust officer of the Ninth National. 








Franklin 


National Bank 
PHILADELPHIA 


INCORPORATED 1900 


Capital, - - $1,000,000 
Surplus and Profits, 4,750.000 


OFFICERS 
J. R. McALLISTER, President 
J. A. HARRIS, Jr., J. WM. HARDT, 
Vice-President Cashier 
E. E. SHIELDS, W. M. GEHMANN, Jr., 
Assistant Cashier Assistant Cashier 
M. D. REINHOLD, Assistant Cashier 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit Issued. 
Foreign Exchange in all its Branches. 


Invites the accounts of Trust 

Companies, Banks, Bankers, 

Corporations, Mercantile 
Firms and Individuals 





Trust Business in Philadelphia 

Thus far the National banks of Philadel- 
phia have shown no disposition to avail them- 
selves of the privilege afforded by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act to exercise the powers of 
executor, trustee, administrator and of other 
fiduciary functions. It is therefore interest- 
ing to note that the Ninth National Bank of 
this city, instead of applying for permission 
te conduct a trust department, has organ- 
ized the Ninth Title and Trust Company under 
a State charter. The Corn Exchange Na- 
tional Bank is the first and only National 
bank thus far to announce establishment of a 
trust department. 


One of the main reasons, perhaps, for the 
reticence of National banks to directly exer- 
cise trust powers is the community of interest 
and wholesome relationship which exists be- 
tween banks and trust companies through 
their respective directors. Another factor is 
that the trust companies command such great 
prestige in the fiduciary field that National 
banks would be handicapped in developing 
trust business upon a profitable basis. In this 
city alone the trust companies have trust 
funds in their custody well in excess of one 
billion dollars, exclusive of corporate and 
equipment trusts. 
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Pirrsspurc Trust Company 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 








Member Federal Reserve System. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $4,000,000 


Upon the basis of prompt and efficient service, this institution invites correspondence with BANKS, 
TRUST COMPANIES, CORPORATIONS and others requiring financial or fiduciary facilities in Pittsburgh. 
We are prepared to act in all trust capacities. Interest paid on Deposits. 


OFFICERS: 


Louis H. GETHOEFER.. 


DD, GREGG BICKER. 6 o.6cs ccscccwen Vice-President 
Bert H. SMYERS...... Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer 
Sea ED SOUL: cao wav b's Samens 60 ee ee Treasurer 
J. HORACE MOGOUMTY. «4.2.2 02000 0006 Secretary 





eT LEE Te President 


JOHN W. HOFFMAN..............Asst. Treasurer 
EDWARD D. GILMORE...... Asst. Treasurer 
PLS. Bo) INE 5 sis oso cess wenncal Asst. Secretary 
GwILyM A. PRICE............Asst. Trust Officer 











Fidelity Trust Company Capital Increase 


Stockholders of the Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia have formally approved 
an increase in the capital stock of the com- 
pany from $5,000,000 to $5,200,000 which pro- 
vides the additional stock needed to negotiate 
the exchange of stock of the Logan Trust 
Company under the terms of five shares of 
Logan for one of Fidelity in connection with 
the merger of these two companies. Stock- 
holders of the Logan were recently enter- 
tained at a luncheon given by the Fidelity 
Trust Company in the latter’s main building 
at 4th and Chestnut streets, to enable the 
stockholders to become acquainted with the 
officers of the Fidelity Trust Company. The 
uptown office of the Fidelity is being removed 
to the building formerly occupied by the 
Logan Trust Company. Plans for the con- 
struction of the proposed Fidelity building 
on the Broad street site owned by the com- 
peny have been postponed for at least two 
years. 


Franklin National Bank 

The Franklin National Bank of Philadel- 
phia has maintained a steady growth in de- 
posits and the volume of business despite the 
general fluctuations which characterize the 
banking situation as a whole. The last offi- 
cial statement of the bank shows aggregate 
resources of $74,581,188 with loans and dis- 
counts of $51,394,107; cash and reserve, $5,- 
465,367; exchanges for Clearing House, $3,- 
980,656; due from banks, $12,980,450; accept- 
ances and letters of credit, $614,941. Deposits 
amount to $56,696,500 with capital at $1,000,- 
000; surplus, $4,000,000, and undivided profits 
of $996,446. 


The South Broad Street Trust Company 
and the Richmond Trust Company are being 
organized in Philadelphia. 











Earnings and Deposits of Philadelphia 
National Banks 
Deposits of the National banks of Phila- 
delphia as based upon their official statements 
of May 4th aggregate $550,974,000, represent- 
ing a net decrease of $8,786,000 as compared 
with returns made one year ago. Surplus and 
undivided profits aggregate $63,505,000, show- 
ing an increase during the past year of $8,- 
269,000. Earnings amounted to $12,114,000 
out of which $3,844,000 was distributed in 
dividends during the past year. 





PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Member Federal Reserve System 


FOURTH AND CHESTNUT STREETS 





Capital - - $2,000,000.00 


Surplus and 


ASA S. WING 
PRESIDENT 


J. BARTON TOWNSEND 
JOHN Way M. ALBERT LINTON 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 


C. WALTER BORTON 
TRUST OFFICER 


SAMUEL H, TROTH 
TREASURER 
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120 S. King St. 





Mortgage Loans Handicapped by Usury 
and Tax Laws 

Commenting on the advisability of amend- 
ing usury and tax laws in order to increase 
the supply of money for real estate and hous- 
ing operations Mr. Francis H. Lewis, presi- 
dent of the Real Estate Title Insurance & 
Trust Company says: 

“Six per cent. interest does not interest the 
banks and trust companies nowadays, and if 
their interest is to be aroused, the only way 
to do it is by repealing the usury laws, which 
limit the amount of interest on mortgages to 
6 per cent. This would mean, too, that the 
four-mill tax, which brings down the mort- 
gage holders’ interest to 5 6-10 per cent., 
would have to be repealed. At the present 
time financial institutions can go out and get 
from seven to eight per cent. interest on bonds 
and stocks and other securities. A law should 
also be passed exempting mortgages, under a 
certain amount, from taxation.” 


Organization of New Trust Companies 


Trust Company charters continue to have 
the preference in the organization of new 
banking enterprises in Pennsylvania. Among 
the latest new trust companies to be an- 
nounced are the following: The Public Bank 
and Trust Company which opened for busi- 
ness recently in Philadelphia with George W. 
Haney as president; the Federal Title & Trust 
Company which is to open shortly in Harris- 
burg; the Brownsville Trust Company which 
has commenced operations in Brownsville, 
and the Morrisville Trust Company of Mor- 
risville which has begun operations. At Har- 
risburg the Penbrook National Bank has been 
converted into the Penbrook Trust Company 
under State charter. 


S. W. Waterman, secretary, and formerly 
trust officer of The Rittenhouse Trust Com- 
pany, has resigned to engage for himself in 
the real estate and mortgage business. 


The oldest and largest Trust Company in 


HAWAII 


Twenty-one years’ experience. Value of real and personal property held 






in trust $30,000,000. 


Authorized by law to act in any Trust Capacity. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


HAWAIIAN TRUST COMPANY, LTD. 


Honolulu, T. H. 








A. C. RosBinson 


President Peoples’ Savings & Trust Co., of Pittsburgh, 
who presided as chairman at recent meeting of Trust 
Company Section, Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association. 


Arthur Emlen Newbold, member of the 
banking firm of Drexel & Company, died re- 
cently in this city. He was a director of the 
Pennsylvania Company for Insurance on 
Lives and Granting Annuities and of the 
Commercial Trust Company of Philadelphia. 

Former Judge Dimner Beeber, president of 
the Commonwealth Trust Company for the 
past fourteen years, has declined a re-election 
at a meeting of the board, and was made 
chairman of the board. Malcom Lloyd, Jr., a 
director of the well-known law firm of Brown 
and Lloyd, was chosen president. Andrew T. 
Kay, title officer, was added to the list of 
vice-presidents. All of the other officers were 
re-elected. 
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CONDITION OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 


Undivided Deposits 
Profits Feb. 28, Last 
Capital Feb. 28, 1920 1920 Par Sale Date 

OE IEE Oe a ee ee $385,700 $319,672 $1,656,352 100 160 3-17-20 
UNIT ENO Sacco le avnaacwsae be oS 125,000 82,089 1,304,036 50 50% 3-24-20 
ee pO a 750,000 618,260 11,212,799 50 85% 4-14-20 
SNR TMR NOD 8 is clo gs Sigaha bunsie wiwik 200,000 165,548 2,777,392 100 140 1-21-20 
EES dS EE ee ane ae renee Tees 300,060 385,897 4,891,247 50 112 10-22-19 
Columbia Ave. Sav. Fd., Safe Dep. T. & T... 400,000 595,561 4,191,240 100 20014 4- 7-20 
eS OS eae 2,000,000 3,185,611 20,557,367 100 30144 4-28-20 
Commonwealth Title Ins. & Trust........... 1,000,000 1,619,767 8,006,585 100 229 3-17-20 
Continental Equitable Trust................ 1,000,000 1,311,718 10,045,586 50 110 5- 5-20 
Se bP At a © 156,575 64,342 939,403 50 2314 12-24-19 
Excelsior Trust & Saving Fund............. 300,000 152,393 2,659,472 50 65 2- 4-20 
EEE Te SS, Cee enna 125,000 131,493 3,301,240 100 125 7-18-17 
EEE oo as Btchktne sakes 5,000,000 17,060,406 29,651,988 100 475 5-26-20 
Finance Co. of Pennsylvania, Ist pfd........ 1,470,000 2,320,441 1,544,834 100 104 9-17-19 
Finance Co. of Pennsylvania, 2d pfd......... RS ee Sostweastte: Ame! «aaee 9-17-19 
DR SNINE RONNIE A WMEEE AMD 5-5. <> pw e's: 0 wise a0 50.0 9's 250,000 516,560 5,336,205 50 174 1-28-20 
MRR TERMED oe ec aid ui wine eralois ioe 6 «ie 1,000,000 612,694 9,372,448 100 15514 5-21-19 
RMA MINEAN UDA EWEN <2 2 ain 10 6s wie eset w miw’s accisia 1,000,000 1,140,713 9,269,261 100 200 4--14-20 
isarava Ave. Lite & Trust... ..... 000000000 200,000 178,103 1,856,482 50 8014 4-21-20 
CO ke oe i a mmm 2 CCU 8,691,859 46,856,175 100 802144 12- 3-19 
Guarantee Trust & Safe Deposit............ 1,000,000 600,744 8,515,730 100 130 5- 5-20 
Haddington Title & Trust Co............... 125,000 88,949 2,471,143 100 121 12-18-18 
REUTER BIND os oo asic hie eno oo owes ce 6% 200,000 260,710 2,777,923 100 160 7- 3-17 
RUCUMMIMAI “A WUE AOD, .. <i. 4< cisscivcwecv ees 125,000 103,421 879,221 50 65% _ 6-18-19 
Industrial Trust, Title & Savings............ 500,000 1,336,055 7,133,696 50 190% £44- 7-20 
Integrity Title Ins. Tr. & Safe Dept......... 500,000 1,739,846 8,352,107 50 246 1l— 5-19 
te EOS 0 ee ene ae 200,000 281,209 8,084,058 50 6014 10-18-10 
ANS be LoS SE OR > 6 en 2,000,000 5,991,374 16,693,022 100 428 3-10-20 
NIUE MD hn GG. 652 oe pan lars ws ooo Sore 'e ae 1,000,000 450,269 8,225,044 100 100 4— 7-20 
aaneriy asso a 22st CO... ie scenes ese 500,000 555,610 2,924,682 50 104 2-25-20 
LS ON 2 Ca a 2 Sec oe eee 250,000 281,759 2,201,937 25 96 1-21-20 
Market St. Title & Trust Co............... 249,950 358,289 6,083,835 50 190 10- 8-18 
Mernchants’ Union, Trust. ............6..0.0-% 1,000,000 179,967 2,243,006 100 60 4-28-20 
Sees Le = a eee emer 438,043 121,339 2,152,880 50 38 1-28-20 
OE SSS oS @ a re 500,000 2,243,917 9,196,222 100 501 4-— 4-20 
North Philadelphia Trust Co............... 250,000 557,060 5,199,903 50 201 1-14-20 
Nortawestern arust Co.......6..6.ec00.e0% 150,000 633,648 7,147,577 50 326 5-26-20 
CIDR UNINE MUM ei a ee 150,000 111,658 1,328,339 100 129 12-17-19 
Penn. Co. for Ins. on Lives & Grant. Ann.... 2,000,000 5,420,105 34,982,724 100 550 5-19-20 
ES DOS SS ee ee eer 634,450 101,000 2,750,392 50 45 3-17-20 
RMI APUBE COO... oc occ cigs ovcsvcace 1,000,000 5,320,884 22,963,831 100 600 2-25-20 
Provident Life & Trust Co. of Phila......... 2,000,000 6,151,733 11,588,620 100 426 2-18-20 
Real Metate Trust Co., Com................ 1,319,600 692,694 6,513,749 100 35 7-30-19 
Heal Metate Trust Co., Pid..........0.cs.0 PE. OMe Nae TY Sale cae ee 100 99 5-12-20 
Real Estate Title Ins. & Trust Co........... 1,000,000 2,361,379 5,651,347 100 403 10-15-19 
PCE hs orca iis sonia ie be 400,000 262,305 3,406,519 50 621% 8- 7-18 
ELMAN A WERT LOD... os. 5k aca s wale sw os 250,000 116,856 2,293,086 50 121 2- 4-20 
USSR OT 6 RS Raa een oe nee 150,000 203,493 1,997,600 100 240 5- 5-20 
Oe ee ee rene 125,000 61,361 1,252,867 50 100 1-28-20 
United Sec. Life Ins. & Trust Co............ 1,000,000 1,094,777 1,858,264 100 101 7-23-10 
Wayne Junction Trust Co.................. 160,000 67,346 1,353,922 100 80 12-24-19 
EE Ee ES CS eee eee 2,000,000 1,942,700 9,143,600 100 159 5-26-20 
West Philadelphia Title & Tr. Co........... 624,823 6,240,438 50 150 





500,000 





Philadelphia Brevities 

The Public Bank and Trust Company, a 
new State institution, with a capital stock of 
200,000, opened for business on June 10th 
inst. at the southeast corner of Seventh and 
Morris streets. George W. Haney is presi- 
dent and S. G. Snook is cashier. 

George A. Kessler, president of the Integ- 
rity Trust Company for many years, resigned 
June 1st, to become chairman of the board. 
Phillip E. Guckes, vice-president, was elected 
to the presidency and William G. Berlinger, 
vice-president of the Hardwick-Magee Car- 
pet Company, was made vice-president. 


The Colonial Trust Company has increased 
its capital and surplus from $600,000 to $1,000- 
000, the 
scribed. 
Evans 


new stock having been over-sub- 
A. D. W. Smith and William S. 
have elected directors of The 


Colonial Trust Company. 


been 


The Tioga Trust Company has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of 4 per cent., repre- 
senting an increase of 1 per cent., and added 
$10,000 to surplus, making that item $65,000. 
Deposits passed the $1,500,000 mark, 








TRUST 


Boston 
Special Correspondence 
Look for Orderly Adjustment and Price 
Recession 

Whatever professional economists, publi- 
cists and self-appointed spokesmen may assert 
about the imminence of panic or possibilities 
of business there is a_ steadily 
growing conviction among bank and _ trust 
company officials that this country is strong 
enough, has the poise and the resources to 
make its way safely out of the mazes of in- 
flation and credit strain. Bankers have their 
fingers daily on the business and _ financial 
pulse. The first slowing down or abnormal 
beat of the pulse 1s conveyed to bank officers 
in their constant contacts with business and 
credit conditions. Their judgment may there- 
fore be more firmly relied upon than the doc- 
trinal reasoning of college professors who 
prove their contentions to their own satisfac- 
tion by a multitude of figures, precedents and 
deductions. 

In fact there is a decided feeling of impa- 
tience in banking circles with irresponsible 
public statements as to panic possibilities. It 
is pointed out that England, France and other 
European countries are far more severely af- 
fected by war losses and inflationary factors 
and if they can hold their own there is 
mighty little reason to suppose that the United 
States with its tremendously greater resources 
should balk at post-war problems. This feel- 
ing of assurance is not rooted in a blind faith 
in the workings of the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem but in the sound, cautious and discrimina- 
tory judgment which banks and trust com- 
panies are exercising as a matter of good 
business. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Boston in its 
relations with member banks has no reason 
to regard the situation with foreboding. The 
gold reserve basis has been materially 
strengthened since the movement for high dis- 
count rates began. Since last November the 
gold reserve of the Boston Reserve Bank has 
increased from $132,000,000 to $186,000,000. 
During the same period bills on hand and 
rediscounts have varied but the total at the 
end of May was about the same as recorded 
at the beginning of this year. It is only in 
the amount of notes in circulation that there 
is visible a tendency of resistance to defla- 
tionary measures. As to the banking and 
trust company situation in general throughout 
New England there is every assurance of a 
scund foundation. 

The First National Bank of Boston gives 
some good advice in this connection in its 
last printed letter, as follows: 


depression 
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American 
Trust Company 


Member Federal Reserve System 


50 State Street BOSTON 


Chartered 1881 


Capital - - $1,000,000. 
Surplus (earned) over 2,500,000. 


Total Resources - 26,000,000. 





ACCOUNTS INVITED 





BUNKER HILL BRANCH—City Square, Charlestown. 





“What is needed is cool, deliberate judg- 
ment and a determination to solve each prob- 
lem as it appears, neither magnifying nor be- 
littling its gravity. We have enormous re- 
sources and markets compared with other 
nations; we are in a strong financial position, 
with reserves to use if the emergency re- 
quires; and our efforts should be concentrated 
to bring about in an orderly manner a reces- 
sion from the present abnormal business costs 
when, and only when, the underlying trade 
factors will permit.” 


Boston’s Overseas Trade 


Total overseas trade of the Boston port 
during the year ending March 31, 1920, showed 
an increase of $180,334,000 over the previous 
year with aggregate trade of $671,476,000. 
Massachusetts stands fourth in total overseas 
trade and sixth in net tonnage of American 
perts engaged in foreign trade. 


The West Lynn Trust Company is being 
organized at West Lynn, Mass. 

The Danforth Trust Company has been or- 
ganized at Danforth, Me., with a capital stock 
of $50,000. Following are the officers: Silas 
White, president; H. M. Pullen, treasurer 
and M. L. Porter, secretary. 












Capital, $1,000,000 


The Oldest Trust Company in Boston 


In Business Over Forty-Eight Years 
Surplus and Profits over $3,000,000 


TRUST COMPANIES 


Trust Funds over $60,000,000 
MEMBER OF FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
Send for our new booklet ‘‘ Wills and Trusts ’’ 


Your clients visiting Boston may have the advantages of 


our financial and fiduciary service upon being referred to us 
JAMES R. HOOPER, PRESIDENT 


ARTHUR ADAMS, VICE-PRESIDENT 
ROGER PIERCE, VICE-PRESIDENT 
FREDERICK P. FISH, VICE-PRESIDENT 
FREDERICK W. ALLEN, TREASURER 
CHARLES E. NOTT. SECRETARY 
ORRIN C. HART, TRUST OFFICER 


EDWARD B. LADD, ASSISTANT TREASURER 
RAYMOND MERRILL, ASSISTANT TREASURER 
JOHN W. PILLSBURY, ASSISTANT TREASURER 
Leo WM. HUEGLE, AssisTANT SECRETARY 
ARTHUR F. THOMAS, ASSISTANT TRUST OFFicerR 
SEWALL E. SWALLOW, ASSISTANT TRUST OFFICER 


GEORGE H. BOYNTON, MANAGER SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


NEW ENGLAND TRUST COMPANY 







135 DEVONSHIRE STREET 


BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 





Co-Operation Among Trust Officers 


The sound basis recently arrived at by trust 
companies and banking institutions of Boston 
in connection with revision and readjustment 
of fees for transfer and registration work 
has created favorable sentiment for a greater 
degree of co-operation on the part of trust 
officers of Boston trust companies and banks 
in connection with fiduciary business in gen- 
eral. The fact that an association of trust 
officers was organized recently in New York 
City, St. Louis, Buffalo and a number of 
other cities renders seasonable the establish- 
ment of some similar organization in this 
city. In many instances prevailing charges 
for various types of trust service do not take 
into account the material increase in cost and 
overhead expense of administering trust and 
estate business. Moreover, so large a pro- 
portion of estate and probate business still 
goes into the hands of individual executors, 
trustees and administrators that the need of 
getting together and the employment of more 
progressive methods of cultivating trust busi- 
ness is generally conceded. 





Howard W. Burger of the Old Colony 
Trust Company was elected president of the 
Bank Officers’ Association of Boston at the 
recent annual meeting. 





Convention of New England Bankers’ 
Associations 


Members of the various State Bankers’ As- 
sociations of New England joined in holding 
the seventh annual convention at the Gris- 
wold, Eastern Point, New London, Conn., 
June 18th and 19th. Matters of mutual in- 
terest to banks and trust companies through- 
out the New England section were discussed. 
Among the speakers scheduled were Hon. 
James M. Beck of New York; Edward James 
Catelle, statistician of city of Philadelphia; 
Gerard M. Dahl, vice-president Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York; E. C. McDougal, 
president Bank of Buffalo and ex-Senator 
George W. Cartwright of California. 





The estate of the late John M. Graham, for 
many years president of the International 
Trust Company of Boston, is valued at $1,- 
327,000, according to a recent inventory. 

Frank L. Simpson, well known as a lec- 
turer on law at Boston University, has been 
elected a vice-president of the Metropolitan 
Trust Company of Boston and will have 
charge of new business. 

The Merchants National Bank of Worces- 
ter, Mass., reports total resources of $20,702,- 
152; deposits, $16,896,000; capital, $1,000,000; 
surplus and undivided profits $1,196,343. 











45 MILK ST. 


Capital $2,000,000 
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INTERNATIONAL TRUST CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 
TRUST DEPARTMENT 
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115 SUMMER ST. 


Surplus $2,000,000 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 


REGISTRAR & TRANSFER DEPT. 
LIBERAL ACCOMMODATIONS 


OFFICERS 


CHARLES G. BANCROFT, President 
HENRY L. JEWETT, Vice-President and Secretary 


A. EDWARD GARLAND, Assistant Secretary 


A. FRANCIS HAYDEN, Vice-President HOWARD NORTON, Assistant Secretary 
CLIFFORD B. WHITNEY, Treasurer GEORGE W. SHEPHERD, Asst. Treas. 
THOMAS F. MEGAN, Assistant Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


CECIL Q. ADAMS 
SAMUEL G. ADAMS 
JAMES A. BAILEY 


CHARLES G. BANCROFT 
THOMAS BARBOUR 


ELMER J. BLISS 


EDWIN P. BROWN 
ALONZO N. BURBANK 
MORGAN BUTLER 


HENRY V. CUNNINGHAM 


WENDELL ENDICOTT 
OLIVER M. FISHER 
WALTER B. HENDERSON 

HENRY F. HURLBURT, JR 








HENRY L. JEWETT 


ROLAND O. LAMB 


JOHN M. LONGYEAR 
GEORGE B. H. MACOMBER 
WM. J. McGAFFEE 
WILLIAM A. MULLER 


PATRICK A. O’CONNELL 


JAMES J. PHELAN 
NEIL W. RICE 


GARRET SCHENCK 
AARON L. STRAUSS 


EDMUND H. TALBOT 
LOREN D. TOWLE 
HERBERT F. WINSLOW 








CONDITION OF BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES 
Furnished by L. Sherman Adams, Member of Boston Stock Exchange, Specializing in Bank, 
Mill and Industrials Securities 


Surplus and 


Undivided 


Assets 
Sav ings 


Profits Deposits Department Book 
Capital Feb. 28, 1920 Feb. 28,1920 Feb 28,1920 Value Bid Ask 
American Trust Co........... .51,000,000 $2,813,193 $22,280,211  ........ 380 400 405 
Beacon Trast Co. .5.6... 2.6%. 600,000 1,459,702 17,683,431 $843,425 345 325 350 
*Boston Safe Deposit & Tr. Co... 1,000,000 3,225,063 PEGE dike Sack 435 Pes 425 
Charlestown Trust Co.......... 200,000 52,501 1,232,102 1,653,006 135 135 
Columbin Trust: Co: 2: 56. .5 se. 100,000 69,867 1,088,944 864,432 170 155 2 
Cominonwealth Trust Co. ...... 1,000,000 970,398 22,310,000 5,313,055 197 170 175 
*Cosmopolitan Trust Co........ 600,000 607,615 8,800,638 5,603,835 225 210 215 
*Dorchester Trust Co.......... 300,000 121,968 2,814,347 4,373,770 145 125 
| *Equitable Trust Co........... 500,000 222,060 2,941,164 223,220 145 145 a 
Exchange Trust Co.....:........ 600,000 639,585 6,149,708 8,192,034 225 say 175 
Pegeral £TUsb CO... 6. cos cee es 1,000,000 398,168 8,965,846 5,019,131 145 140 145 
"Fidelity Trust:Co............. 2,843,700 786,799 8,727,323 4,462,799 128 120 125 
*Hanover Vrust‘Co............++ 200,000 78,262 1,588,197 919,961 130 120 125 
myae Fark Trust’'Co. ... 5s... 0's 200,000 60,747 1,363,370 1,114,309 145 115 125 
Co Oe 8 6 CR 200,000 72,054 466,749 365,011 127 Loe 125 
International Trust Co......... 2,000,000 2,638,484 23,487,280 3,334,566 240 350 eet 
*Jamaica Plain Trust Co........ 200,000 33,572 822,544 1,059,646 12 127 135 
Ramerty Prust CO. ...... cbse 412,000 404,150 5,111,378 1,578,214 198 225 ee 
‘ pO Ne ho eo 400,000 153,786 1,836,908 1,489,765 14( 130 140 
Massachusetts Trust Co......... 1,000,000 770,400 9,247,385 5,628,058 185 175 ie 
Metropolitan Trust Co...... ee 500,000 548,239 7,694,410 1,680,927 205 190 200 
*New England Trust Co........ 1,000,000 3,202,486 py B eS ee 400 400 ae 
Ola Golony. TrustCo.. 35.2... 7,000,000 10,191,494 122,743,520 13,196 245 280 285 
*Prudential Trust Co...... 200,000 59,539 1,648,842 885,661 137 115 125 
Roem tse CO: 5... os oss css 200,000 37,002 356,010 274,548 121 120 130 
South Boston Trust Co......... 200,000 70,163 1,316,607 2,091,826 135 190 200 
*State Street Trust Co.......... 2,000,000 3,331,826 Rone. | 4 |) 266 230 235 
*Tremont Trust Co... ........+% 315,400 188,192 3,710,015 6,106,366 180 135 zens 
*United States Trust Co........ 1,000,000 1,196,743 10,946,220 6,061,382 232 250 260 
Winthron Trust 6o0... ........665.. 100,000 36,225 561,192 228,787 135 125 130 
*Stocks must be offered to Directors before sales can be made elsewhere. 








Chicago 


Special Correspondence 


Credit and Business Situation in 
Middle West 

Chicago bankers are making valiant efforts 
to supply urgent credit demands, especially 
from interior correspondents for agricultural 
needs, while at the same time combating the 
influences that lend encouragement to infla- 
tion. Pressure upon the banks and trust com- 
panies from many directions has rarely been 
so strong as at present, calling for firmness 
and discrimination. Scant consideration is 
given to brokers who want to carry loans to 
hold commodities and the further rise in dis- 
count rates should help to shake out unes- 
sential or speculative accounts. The advisa- 
bility of continued conservatism is clearly in- 
dicated in the Federal Reserve Bank figures. 
Since the first of this year and up to the 
close of last month gold reserves of the Re- 
serve Bank of Chicago have decreased from 
$350,507,000 to $298,818,000, while at the same 
time rediscounts or bills on hand have in- 
creased from $386,866,000 to $482,932,000 and 
Federal Reserve notes in circulation have in 
creased from $498,178,000 to $535,230,000. 

Not much evidence of “deflation” it may be 
said in glancing at the Reserve bank figures, 
despite reduction of war paper loans and 
censiderable recession of prices. A survey of 
the latest banking statistics of this city like- 
wise indicates how strong is the pressure for 
capital and credit. While deposits of the 
National banks and the trust companies and 
State banks declined during February 28th to 
May 4th from $1,816,000,000 to $1,782,012,000 
loans and discounts expanded by nearly one 
hundred millions to $1,545,304,000; cash re- 
sources declining from $502,000,984 to $484,- 
720,104. National banks reflected the strain 
upon the credit situation more than the State 
institutions. It is gratifying, however, to 
note that savings deposits are constantly in- 
creasing with a gain of over $20,000,000 dur- 
ing the two months preceding May. 


Edmund D. Hulbert on Financial Prospect 

Commenting on extraordinary credit and 
capital demands Mr. Edmund D. Hulbert, 
president of the consolidated Merchants Loan 
& Trust Company, the Illinois Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank and Corn Exchange National Bank, 
says: “There is a greater shortage of capital 
just now, a greater difficulty in obtaining 
credit than there has been at any time in the 
last fifteen years. Bankers and investment 
bankers, especially, are discriminating very 
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Chicago Trust 
Company 


former name 


Chicago Savings Bank and Trust Co. 


HE facilities of our Trust De- 
partment are at the disposal of 


banks and bankers for the handling 


of all fiduciary matters. 


Both active and inactive accounts 
solicited, 3% interest being paid on 
dormant deposits. 


Personal interviews or correspond- 
ence cordially invited. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Savings 

on Trust 
Real Estate Loan Safe Deposit Vaults 
Drafts and Foreign Exchange 


Commercial 


Capital - - 


$1,000,000.00 








carefully about what kind of offerings they 
make just at present. There is a very strong 
feeling among bankers that no new issues 
should be put out, industrials, utilities or 
railroads, unless there is an absolute neces- 
sity for that issue. We object decidedly to 
having issues put out for the purchase of new 
property or anything else, except some essen- 
tial need of a concern. The price of money 
has gone up and we must get accustomed to 
it. We used to have a feeling that 6 per cent. 
was about the limit a solvent concern in good 
standing ought to pay, but that time has gone 
by. There is a good deal of anxiety among 
bankers as to the outlook for next year. The 
demands of business are extraordinary. It 
requires a great deal more money to do the 
same amount of business than before, and 
there is not much chance of changing that.” 


The Peoples Trust and Savings Bank of 
Chicago, of which Earle H. Reynolds is presi- 
dent, has taken over the business of the Bank 
of Commerce and Savings, thereby acquiring 
$400,000 additional deposits and leasehold on 
the banking quarters at Michigan boulevard 
and Washington street which the Peoples 
will occupy. 


—— ne 


I 
——<—<——— ts 
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CHICAGO 


Developed through the growth and experience of more than half a century 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board — Frank O. Wetmore, President 


and the 


First Trust and Savings Bank 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board — Melvin A. Traylor, President 


offer a complete financial service, organized and maintain- 
ed at a marked degree of efficiency. Callsand correspon- 
dence are invited relative to the application of this service 
to local, national and to international requirements. 


Combined resources over $300,000,000 








Capital Increase for Continental and 
Commercial National 


As one of the greatest banks in this country 
the Continental and Commercial National 
Bank of Chicago will further strengthen its 
leading position with an increase in capital 
from $21,500,000 to $25,000,000. This increase, 
while primarily to afford larger working 
capital, is also in response to the active de- 
velopment of the bank’s business and facili- 
ties which is world-wide in compass. The 
action of the directors is likewise expressive 
of firm faith in the future progress of the 
Middle West in the permanent development 
of business and banking from a domestic as 
well as international standpoint. 

The $3,500,000 additional capital stock will 
be offered to stockholders at par of $100 a 
share on the basis of 16.279 per cent. of their 
present holdings. This increase will be in 
the nature of a distribution to stockholders 
as the stock of the Continental and Commer- 
cial National is currently quoted at $322 a 
share. It is further stated that the annual 
dividend rate of 14 per cent. will be main- 
tained. 

The last official statement of the Continen- 
tal and Commercial National Bank exhibited 
aggregate resources of $454,822,220 with de- 


posits of $321,431,000 and in addition to pres- 
ent capital of $21,500,000 a surplus fund of 
$12,500,000 and undivided profits of $5,090,221. 
To these totals must be added the resources 
and deposits of the Continental and Commer- 
cial Trust and Savings Bank, the capital stock 
of which is owned by the stockholders of the 
National bank, bringing aggregate resources 
up to $539,228,000, deposits to $394,025,000 and 
combined capital, surplus and undivided prof- 
its of $49,711,000. 





The Lake Shore Trust and Savings Bank 
has opened for business at Michigan avenue 
and Ohio street with capital of $300,000 and 
$65,000 surplus. F. H. Rawson is chairman 
and C. B. Hazlewood, president. 

The capital of the Mercantile Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank of Chicago is to be increased from 
$250,000 to $400,000. 

Ralph Van Vechten,. first vice-president of 
the Continental and Commercial National 
3ank of Chicago has been elected a director 
of the Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland. 

A new banking institution to be known as 
the Transportation Bank of Chicago will open 
about July 1st at 608 South Dearborn street 
with capital of $500,000 and surplus $100,000. 
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HONOLULU 





Trent Trust Company 


LIMITED 


Fully equipped to care for every branch 
of trust company business. 


Inquiries as 


to Hawaiian conditions solicited 





New Titles Bestowed on First National 
Bank Officers 

At a recent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the First National Bank of Chicago 
six assistant cashiers received the new official 
designation of assistant vice-presidents. These 
ew offices were created so that the titles of 
officers corresponded more nearly to their ac- 
tual duties as assistants to vice-presidents in 
charge of divisions. The men promoted are: 
H. H. Heins, G. H. Dunscomb, James B. 
Forgan, Jr., James P. McManus, A. N. Cor- 
dell and H. A. Anderson. 

James B. Forgan, chairman of the board 
of directors of the First National Bank and 
First Trust & Savings Bank, has sent a let- 
ter to stockholders advising them that the 
22 per cent. annual stock dividend rate of the 
bank would be continued with the increase 
in capital from $10,000,000 to $12,500,000, pro- 
viding future earnings justify such policy. 


Interesting Bank and Trust Company 
Booklets 


The advertising department of the Chicago 
Trust Company has published an exception- 
ally well-written and printed booklet bearing 


the title, “What You Should Know About 
Trust Service.” The salient advantages of 
employing trust companies in various trust 


capacities are convincingly described in a style 
easibly grasped by the layman. The _ policy 
of the company in co-operating with attorneys 
on trust business is also set forth. 


The subject of “Thrift” has become some- 
what hackneyed by constant repetition of late 
but the manner in which it is treated by the 
publicity department of the Continental and 
Commercial Banks gives a new conceptive and 
fresh significance to the theme. The habits 
of animals and birds afford the texts in point- 
ing out how nature very often endows animal 
or bird life with the instinct of thrift and 
storing up for the coming day of scarcity. In 
view of the fact that so many people nowa- 
days seem to have lost or ignore the instinct 
of self-preservation in spending their savings, 
such lessons are certainly most apropos. 








Chicago Brevities 

James C. Gilruth, formerly city editor of the 
Chicago Daily News has accepted the position 
oi manager of the new business department 
of the Fort Dearborn National Bank. 

The Fort Dearborn Bank Building has been 
leased for a period of five years, through the 
Edward Tilden estate, to the First Trust and 
Savings Bank at an annual rental of $350,000, 
the First Trust having an option to purchase 
the building at the expiration of five years for 
$2,250,000. The Fort Dearborn has closed a 
deal for purchase of the Corn Exchange Bank 
3uilding at a price of $3,000,000. 


A new trust company is being organized at 
indianapolis, Ind., under the name of the 
Washington Trust Company. It has a capital 
stock of $500,000. J. Edward Morris, presi- 
dent; Mark V. Rienhart and Edward A. 
Kahan, vice-presidents and Carl A. Plock, 
secretary and Scott R. Brewer, treasurer. 





Capitalizing Trust Company Training and 
Efficiency 

It has been aptly said that if all the people 
in this country were to become familiar with 
the merits and services of corporate fiduciaries 
there would not be enough trust companies 
and banks to handle the avalanche of busi- 
ness. It may seem a gigantic task to “sell the 
nation” on trust company service but there 
are effective ways in which that result can 
be attained in gradual and cumulative fashion. 

The Security Trust Company of Detroit is 
putting out a series of original booklets which 
points the way to educating the public in an 
effective way. In one of these booklets the 
trust company is symbolized as the modern 
tool of finance which has standardized and 
revolutionized the management and_ settle- 
ment of estates. In another booklet the motive 
of special training is carried out as essential 
to the efficient manageme~t of estates and exe- 
cution of trusts. In a third booklet the trust 
company system of service is likened to the 
endless apron of belt in the world’s greatest 
automobile factory where men lay axles at 
one end and at the other lift assembled auto- 
mobiles as the finished product. 
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INCORPORATED 1884 


Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company 


OF BALTIMORE 
Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, $5,000,000 


Largest capital and surplus of any financial institution in Maryland, or any Southern State. 


We offer our services in any or all of the capacities properly exercised by Trust Companies, 
and will give the most careful attention and the benefit of our long experience to all matters 
entrusted to our care. 


FRED G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President A. H. S. POST, President 




















Worcester Bank & Trust Company 


Worcester, Mass. 
Member Federal Reserve System 


WILLIAM D. LUEY, Chairman of the Board 


ALVIN J. DANIELS, Treasurer 
BERTICE F. SAWYER, Secretary 
FREDERICK M, HEDDEN, Cashier 
CHARLES F. HUNT, Auditor 





JOHN E. WHITE, President 


HENRY P. MURRAY, Vice-President 

SAMUEL D. SPURR, Vice-President 

CHARLES A. BARTON, Vice-President 

SAMUEL H. CLARY, Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer 
Yommercial Department, Assets over $33,000,000 Trust Department, Assets over $6,000,000 


Capital, $1,250,000 Surplus and Undivided Profits, over $850,000 
Largest Commercial Bank in Massachusetts Outside of Boston 

















CONDITION OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus 





Undivided Book 
Bank Capital Profits Deposits Value Bid Asked 
Feb. 28,°20 Feb. 28,’20 

Ceara DIRE 6 525 Sho oy oo os cc els Side a oe $6,000,000 $2,640,750 $60,589,752 146 195 200 
CREE OE a ah ree ak ik Roe pains Slow ba eM 1,000,000 504,534 11,111,249 150 145 148 
Ge ea eo a ee ae 100,000 26,413 sz 935,934 126 =210 ie 
*Continental & C ommerc ial Trust & Savings. . 5,000,000 5,621,302 2,593,197 236 324 328 
Drovers Trust & Savi RNG Se} ia ts eo Denies 250,000 368,696 5, 871, 396 247 345 ees 
+First Trust & Savings. J eccsccwcscccene QODIIOO 7.547.602 72:998442 250: 500: -5i0 
Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings. Pec hoos sterbe lets 500,000 363,091 8,759,879 172 240 
VAM UTNE Ge OVINIE ou 55.5 sds cee eae s conde 300,000 290,000 4,441,867 197 210 a 
Guarantee Trust & Savings..................... 200,000 111,795 1,394,773 156 155 160 
ge DS rs 2,000,000 3,967,026 27,481,355 298 525 550 
BECO SERN Oe BTUIRE-COO... 5 nw cs se ec tiem ee ewe 300,000 185,629 5,160,628 162 230 240 
ilies Trust & mevines Bank. ...... .. <6 c isn 5,000,000 11,058,437 107,397,795 321 380 385 
POTMOOG! ERUBE E COVIDEE sooo. osc ciecc csc eae 200,000 284,942 4,453,064 242 280 290 
Lake View Trust & Savings.................... 400,000 235,860 6,972,043 184 195 205 
Market Trust & Savi eee 200,000 57,000 1,567,916 129 115 118 
Mercantile Trust & Savings...................- 250,000 162,678 4,621,409 165 180 195 
Merchants Loan & Trust Co.................00. 5,000,000 10,518,889 90,227,025 310 380 385 
Michigan Avenue Trust & Savings.............. 200,000 92,265 3,695,318 146 150 160 
Mid-City Trust & Savings....................-. 600,000 290,864 7,518,093 158 250 255 
Northern Trust & Savings...................... 2,000,000 3,900,000 28,570,760 295 320 = 330 
Peoples Trust & Savi MRE veer ee ics 500,000 475,837 13,139,751 195 275 280 
Pullman Trust & Sav ings. I ts cosets nag Sa ran tg 300,000 330,211 4,786,197 212 185 200 
Sheridan Trust & Sav RUD) 65 3. sy.2.0 sen es 500,000 224,599 6,581,078 145 200 210 
Standard ‘Trust & Savings................0-e.0% 1,000,000 630,384 8,188,217 163 160 165 
ants ee CEO TIBI i kw ek care @ alee 1,500,000 4,817,700 39,445,270 420 515 520 
Stockmen’ eG ae INNS... 5 a es cae oes eee 200,000 105,000 1,758,405 152 137 143 
Union Trust Co.. Be caw tay oS) Ss ache, oe 1,500,000 2,858,739 45,774,584 290 325 340 
West Side Trust & Savi ings be hey or han Par Ae 400,000 253,661 10,157,245 163 300 325 
Woodlawn Trust & Savings..................... 250,000 221,499 4,766,902 188 250 260 


*Stock owned by Continental & Commercial National Bank. 


+Stock owned by First National Bank. 
Corrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co. 


, 929 Rookery Bldg., Chicago. 
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St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 


Organization of the Missouri Trust Officers’ 
Association 


The wholesome spirit of co-operation among 
trust companies and banks in the State of 
Missouri engaged in trust activities has been 
given a concrete expression in the recent or- 
ganization of the Missouri Trust Officers’ As- 
sociation. It is due largely to the initiative 
of Mr. Thomas C. Jennings, vice-president 
of the Mercantile Trust Company of St. Louis 
that this organization was brought about. It 
was at first proposed to have the trust officers 
of the State join in the organization of a 
Trust Section of the Missouri Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation. The officials of the latter objected to 
a section on the ground that it would encour- 
age organization of similar sections among 
State and National banks and thereby lessen 
interest in convention matters. 

Mr. Jennings thereupon called a meeting of 
the trust officers of trust companies and Na- 
tional banks engaged in trust business which 
was held at the Muehlbach Hotel in this city 
on the day preceding the annual convention 
of the Missouri Bankers’ Association. Rep- 
resentatives from over twenty trust companies 
and banks responded to the call and letters 
were received from others expressing hearty 
approval of the organization of a Trust Off- 
cers’ Association. The following officers and 
members of Executive Committee were 
elected: 

President, Thomas C. Hennings, vice-presi- 
dent, Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Vice-presidents, Lester W. Hall, vice-presi- 
dent, Fideiity National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., and William Houk, 
president, Conqueror Trust Company, Joplin, 
Mo. 

Secretary and Treasurer, W. F. Enright, 
Empire Trust Company, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Executive Committee: Above officers and 
B. C. Howard, trust officer, Commerce Trust 
Company, Kansas City, Mo., and Willis G. H. 
Hine, president, Wells-Hine Trust Company, 
Savannah, Mo. 

Charles P. Pettus has been elected vice- 
president and director of the American Trust 
Company. 

The Northern Trust and Savings Bank has 
been organized at Des Moines, Ia., with capi- 
tal of $100,000. Harry N. Hansen will be 
president and George E. Pereley, cashier. 

The Commercial Trust Company has been 
organized at New Madrid, Mo. 
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PROPERTY LOCATED 
IN MISSOURI 





belonging to a non-resident decedent 
requires local administration, 


The St. Louis Union Trust Co. is 
authorized to act in any part of the 
State and will gladly co-operate 
with the home administrator in hand- 


ling the Missouri property. 


St. Louis Union Trust Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Capital and Surplus $10,000,000.00 
The Oldest Trust Company in Missouri 





























The Cost of Dying 

The “cost of dying” has not only kept pace 
but has outstripped by a very considerable 
margin the “cost of living.” Inheritance and 
estate taxes have been the favorite target of 
attack for legislators, both National and State, 
when searching about for avenues to in- 
crease revenues. In fact it is accounted “good 
politics” to put as heavy a burden of taxation 
on estates and inheritances as possible. Un- 
der war-time conditions the tribute has be- 
come heavier than the “traffic will bear” al- 
though thus far there has been no indication 
of any effort to revise such taxes downward. 


The Mississippi Valley Trust Company of 
St. Louis, in its current issue of “Service” 
sets forth an itemized account of the “cost of 
dying” in the State of Missouri. First there 
is the Federal Estate tax on estates of $50,000 
and over commencing with a tax of 1 per 
cent. and progressing to 25 per cent. on ex- 
cess of net estate over and above specific ex- 
emption and deductions, of $10,000,000. Then 
there is the Missouri Transfer tax which ap- 
plies to all transfers of property by descent. 
will, or by deed or gift made during the life 
of the donor to take effect after his death. 
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Life Insurance for First National 
Employees 

The First National Bank in St. Louis is 
distributing over $700,000 of Life Insurance 
to its employees. Each employee was pre- 
sented with a life and disability policy, the 
cost in whole being borne by the bank. The 
insurance is under the group policy plan of 
the Missouri State Life, and covers all em- 
ployees for a stated sum, including all ages. 
The insurance begins for new employees af- 
ter three months’ service and terminates when 
the employee leaves the service of the bank. 

The bank, since organization, is developing 
many phases of personnel work. The em- 
ployees are now publishing a house organ and 
through their Bank Club, are directing many 
plans for the benefit of the rank and file of 
employees. They are now negotiating for a 
summer camp. A river excursion is planned 
for the early summer. The bank’s baseball 
club is leading the Bankers’ League of St. 
Louis. All of these activities are supervised 
and carried on by the employees. 





Missouri Bankers Urge Tax Revision 

The Missouri Bankers’ Association, at its 
recent convention, adopted a resolution call- 
ing for a complete overhauling of the Mis- 
souri State taxation system which is styled 
as archaic and which has handicapped de- 
velopment in the State. The association also 
condemned the further issue of tax-free bonds 
whether by the Federal Farm Loan Board, 
the Joint Stock Land Banks or by the United 
States, asserting that such bonds tend to cre- 
ate a class of favored citizens exempt from 
the burdens of government. 


Elected Assistant Trust Officer of 
Mercantile Trust Company 

John P. Newell, who has been associated 
with the Mercantile Trust Company of St. 
Louis for some time, has been promoted to 
the position of assistant trust officer. In that 
capacity Mr. Newell will assist Judge Thomas 
C. Hennings, vice-president and trust officer 
of the Mercantile Trust Company. Mr. 
Newell is a brother of James P. Newell, Pub- 

lic Administrator of the city of St. Louis. 





Coal Lands For Sale 


UNUSUAL OFFERING 
of 2200 acres Pittsburgh coal, averaging 
5) feet, with large part of property 
underlaid with 7 feet of Redstone coal. 
Drift proposition, located near Clarks- 
burg, W. Va. Details on request. 


C. D. STEWART, 24 Duncan Ave., 
Crafton Station, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





St. Louis Brevities 

The Northwestern Bank of St. Louis, or- 
ganized in 1873, has reorganized as a trust 
company with the name of Northwestern 
Trust Company. August H. Hoffman, presi- 
dent of the bank for twenty years, is presi- 
dent of the trust company which has capital 
of $500,000 and surplus of $300,000. 

The Southwest Bank has been organized 
with capital of $100,000 and will have its own 
bank building at King’s Highway. Percy C. 
Jones is cashier. 

R. F. McNally, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in St. Louis has 
been elected president of the Missouri Bank- 
ers’ Association. 

Mark M. Anderson has been elected presi- 
dent of the Title Guaranty Trust Company, 
succeeding Henry Miller, who resigned. 

John Scullin, a director of the Mercan- 
tile Trust Company of St. Louis and well 
known railroad builder and steel manu- 
facturer, died recently at St. Luke’s Hospi- 
tal in this city. 

Cash prizes amounting to $1,230 were 
awarded recently to the winners in a New 
Business contest among employees of the 
National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis. 
New accounts to the number of 1,315 were 
secured representing deposits of $253,934. 
The fund for the prizes was provided by 
cash donation of $5,000 from Charles Reb- 
stock, a director of the bank. 

The American Trust Company of St 
Louis has taken possession of its new quar- 
ters at Seventh and Locust streets. 


CONDITION OF ST. LOUIS TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and Deposits 
P Profits May 4, 

y Name Capital May 4, 1920 1920 
DiemRROED A RMEME OORT 2. ora ak eines % Gad 4's SAO $1,000,000.00 $1,309,278.28 $10,193,143.01 
Broadway Savings & Trust Co.................. 200,000.00 117,796.84 2,008,861.61 
Farmers’ & Merchants’ Trust Co................ 200,000.00 54,002.55 3,512,449.78 
PRU RANI oc 5 5k sas 4.05. 0a eae" wh easaw 3,000,000.00 7.327 ,756.27 46,906 ,962.10 
MIMSY! Valley Trust OO... 6. 666k co snc cases 3,000,000.00 


Corrected by A. G. Edwards Sons, 


7,574,695.13 27,902,603.47 


410-412 Olive St., St. Louis and 38 Wall St., New York. 





Pittsburgh 


Special Correspondence 
Trust Company Section, Pennsylvania 
Bankers’ Association 

Revision of the laws of the State govern- 
ing the operation of trust companies, exer- 
cise of discounting power and broader lati- 
tude in regard to legal trust investments, were 
some of the prime topics of discussion at the 
recent annual meeting of the Trust Company 
Section, Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association 
held at Bedford Springs Hotel, June 17th. An 
exceptionally large attendance greeted Mr. 
A. C. Robinson, president of the Peoples 
Savings and Trust Company of Pittsburgh, 
who presided at the session as chairman of 
the Section. Among the slated speakers were 
Mr. John S. Fisher, State Commissioner of 
Banking; Lynn H. Dinkins, president of the 
Interstate Trust and Banking Company of 
New Orleans and president of the Trust 
Company Section, American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. George D. Edwards, as chairman of the 
Commission to Codify and Revise the State 
Banking Laws, spoke of the plans for further 
amendments of the law at the next legisla- 
tive session. John G. Reading, president of 
the Susquehanna Trust & Safe Deposit Com- 
pany, of Williamsport, spoke on “The Price 
of Money and its Relation to the Supply of 
Funds for Local Investment.” 





Fidelity Title and Trust Company 


One of the most efficient trust company or- 
ganizations in Pennsylvania is the Fidelity 
Title and Trust Company of Pittsburgh which 
has developed a large volume of trust busi- 


ness. The latest financial statement shows 
trust funds aggregating $84,808,103 and in 


addition corporate trusts of over $105,000,000, 
Resources aggregate $21,581,674 with deposits 
of $14,698,000, capital of $2,000,000; surplus 
fund of $3,000,000 and undivided profits 
$1,567,941. 





Peoples Savings and Trust Company 


Trust funds of $56,380,579 are reported by 
the Peoples Savings & Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh with corporate trusts of $27,466,- 
672. Resources total $21,174,180 with savings, 
time and demand deposits of $11,419,000; 
capital, $3,000,000; surplus fund, $6,000,009, 
and undivided profits of $387,667. 





The Hamburg Savings & Trust Company 
has been organized at Hamburg, Pa., with 
capital of $125,000. 
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HE PeoplesSavingsand 
Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the oldest 
fiduciary institution west of 
the Allegheny Mountains. 


ESTABLISHED 1867 
Assets over .... 


Trust Funds over . . 
Capitaland Surplus. 


$20,000,006 
56,000,000 
9,000,000 


“An old institution with modern and 
aggressive ideas.” 


EQPLE 


AND TRUST CO, 


OF PITTSBURGH 
FOUNDED 1867 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $9,000,000 


WHERE WOOD CROSSES FQURTH 








Pittsburgh Brevities 


Benjamin Thaw has been elected president 
and J. O. Miller vice-president of the East 
End Savings and Trust Company following 
the purchase of controlling interest in the 
company by the Peoples Savings & Trust 
Company. Mr. Miller is vice-president of the 
Peoples Savings & Trust Company. J. H. 
Hillmann, Jr., and J. M. Shields, directors of 
the Peoples, and Frank G. Love, were elected 
directors of the East End institution. 

J. W. Thompson, trust officer of the Fidel- 
ity Title & Trust Company has been presented 
with a handsome leather traveling bag by the 
Pittsburgh Chapter, A. I. B., in appreciation 
of his valuable work in conducting the class 
or trust company affairs. 


John G. Pew has been elected president and 
J. Rogers Flannery a director, of the Oak- 
land Savings & Trust Company of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., to fill the vacancies caused by the death 
of James J. Flannery. Other changes in the 


staff of the bank include the election of Will- 
iam Loeffler as vice-president; C. B. Ayles- 
worth as vice-president and secretary. 





= 
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THE OHIO SAVINGS BANK & TRUST CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


We invite correspondence from banks, trust companies and corporations desiring fiduciary or 
financial representation in this city. Prompt and efficient service, based on 
experience and thorough equipment 


Officers 


JOHN CUMMINGS, Chairman of the Board 

GEORGE M. JONES, President 

EDWARD KIRSCHNER, Vice-President 

FRANK P. KENNISON, Vice-President and Trust Officer 
SEyMouR Horr, Secretary 

ERNEST W. DAVIS, Treasurer 

CHARLES A. FRESE, Assistant Treasurer 


Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 


Reserve City Bankers Convention 

Technical consideration of the credit situa- 
tion as it affects various business, industrial 
and agricultural interests received major at- 
tention at the recent eighth annual meeting of 
the Association of Reserve City Bankers held 
in this city. Commodity requirements, such 
as wheat, meat products, iron and steel, oil, 
cotton, etc., were discussed by experts in 
those respective fields. The prevailing con- 
clusion was that contraction of credit lines 
should be conducted at a gradual pace pend- 
ing the adjustment of basic economic and 
industrial factors. 

Fred W. Ellsworth, vice-president of the 
Hibernia Bank and Trust Company, New Or- 
leans, was elected president; Charles H. Mar- 
field, cashier of the Seaboard National Bank 
of New York was elected vice-president, and 
George R. Rodgers, vice-president of the 
Manufacturers and Traders National Bank of 
3uffalo was elected secretary-treasurer. 

The following were elected to the board of 
directors: Chas. W. Dupuis, president Citizens 
National Bank of Cincinnati,; Harry J. Haas, 
vice-president First National Bank, Philadel- 
phia; John R. Washburn, vice-president, Con- 
tinental and Commercial National Bank, Chi- 
cago, and C. E. Farnsworth, cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, Cleveland. 

The board of directors unanimously voted 
to hold the mid-winter meeting of the board 
in Memphis as the guest of Robert S. Polk, 
vice-president of the Union and Planters 
3ank and Trust Company, who is a member 
of the board. 


The Citizens National Bank of Galion, Ohio, 
reports total resources of $1,100,000, with capi- 
tal of $100,000, surplus and undivided profits 
of $111,728. 


FRANK J. KLAuseER, Asst. Secret. and Asst. Trust Officer 
JoHN P. MONAGHAN, Assistant Treasurer 

J. H. LocHBIHLER, Assistant Treasurer 

E. F. GLEASON, Manager Credit Department 

R. J. TAPPEN, Manager Safe Deposit Department 

C. E. CHRISTEN, Manager Foreign Department 





Cleveland’s Big Banking and Trust 
Company Unit 

Aggregate resources of $156,654,000 are 
shown by the latest financial statements of 
the Citizens Savings and Trust Company and 
the Union Commerce National Bank of Cleve- 
land which are under one ownership. The 
Citizens reports resources of $73,320,000 with 
deposits of $62,776,000; capital, $4,000,000; 
surplus, $4,000,000, and undivided profits of 
$1,765,000. The Union Commerce National 
has resources of $83,333,000, deposits, $53,- 
588,000; capital, $4,000,000, surplus and undi- 
vided profits of $4,217,038. 





First National and First Trust and 
Savings 

Combined resources of $135,932,000 are 
shown by the First National Bank and the 
allied First Trust and Savings Bank of Cleve- 
land. Of this aggregate the First National 
reports $100,035,000 with deposits of $74,243,- 
000, capital, $2,500,000; surplus and profits of 
$4,173,000. The First Trust and Savings Bank 
has resources of $35,896,000, with deposits of 
$32,619,000, capital, $1,250,000; surplus and 
profits, $1,245,949. 


Cleveland Brevities 

The latest report of the Guardian Trust and 
Savings Bank of Cleveland shows resources 
of $90,194,641, deposits $65,685,000, capital 
$3,000,000, surplus and undivided profits 
$3,988,785. Arrangements have been practi- 
cally completed for the merger of the Lake- 
wood Bank with the Guardian, the former 
having deposits of about $1.200,000. 

The Northern Savings & Trust Company is 
being organized in Cleveland in affiliation with 
the Northern National Bank with capital of 
$250,000. 

The Cleveland Trust Company will estab- 
lish a branch office at Mayfield and Lee Roads. 
They are also establishing two more branches 
at corner West 65th street and Loraine avenue 
and at West 117th street and Loraine avenue. 
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DEPARTMENT - 


O. R. NICHOLSON, 


W. B. Munson, Jr., 

















STATE GUARANTY FuNpD BANK = 
AND City Deposirory - 


J. B. McDCuGALL, Chairman of Board 
Tom RopcErs, President 
Vice-President 
CLARENCE Scott, Vice-President 

R. T. ARTHUR, Vice-President M. 
Vice-President 


Capital, Surplus and Profits $250,000.00 
DENISON, TEXAS 


TRUST COMPANIES 





The Denison Bank and Trust Company 


CoMMERCIAL BANKING = SAVINGS BANKING 
Bonp DEPARTMENT 


- Trust DEPARTMENT 

- ForeIGN EXCHANGE = REAL ESTATE 

SraTE County 

MeMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 

T. A. Murpny, Vice-President 

j. C. LOVELACE, Cashier 

J. H. Lucas, Assistant Cashier 

A. REGENSBERGER, Asst. Cashier 

HENRY ETTER, Asst. Cashier 
Resources over Three Millions 











Rallimore 


Special Correspondence 


Discrimination Against Non-Member 


Banks 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond 
renders itself subject to criticism for un- 
fairness in recently sending out a letter to 
member banks and trust companies of the 
district advising that it will enforce the 
provision of the Federal Reserve Act which 
prevents member banks and trust companies 
from discounting paper for non-member in- 
stitutions based upon Liberty bonds and 
Victory notes as collateral. The member 
banks are informed that the Richmond bank 
and the Baltimore branch will refuse to 
discount non-member paper unless affidavit 
is made that the Liberty bonds or other 
government obligations were subscribed to 
originally by the bank or trust company 
seeking the rediscount privilege. 

Non-member banks and trust companies 
in this district, in common with member 
institutions, patriotically placed their re- 
sources at the disposal of the public and 
customers for the purpose of enabling sub- 
scribers to Government war bonds to loan 
on their security as collateral. Government 
collateral held by non-member institutions 











as security for loans made to subscribers in 
this district is not to be accepted there- 


fore for rediscounts although such limita- 
tion is not imposed upon member institu- 
tions. The only obvious reason for such 


Federal 
Richmond to endeavor to 
force non-member institutions into the sys- 
tem. Non-members likewise affected 
which are not eligible account of small 
capital. 


discrimination is the policy of the 
Reserve Bank of 


are 
on 


Baltimore Brevities 

Carroll Van Ness, vice-president of the 
Maryland Trust Company; H. P. Wilcox 
and W. M. McCormick were appointed 
members of a committee by the Maryland 
Bankers’ Association to raise funds to carry 
on the work of the boys’ clubs organized 
throughout the State receiving instruction in 
citizenship and farming with a membership 
of 2.717. 

During the past year the capital of trust 
companies and State banks in Maryland 
was increased by $2,281,000 to a total of $17,- 
965,000. 

The Eastern Shore Trust Company of 
Mechanicsville, Md., has taken over the 
business of the National Bank of Mechanics- 
ville. 


CONDITION OF BALTIMORE TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 
ir ct eo), es $1,000,000 
ORAS RMON MOND. 5. soo ¢-<. 6. 0ia bso 6' oid eae 300,000 
Commerce Trust Co.............. 750,000 
Continental Trust'Co......:......0.< 26; 1,250,000 
Equitable Trust. Co....................- 1,250,000 
EATS NNESG MOOD) Sse sss oso oe oes loos where's oo 1,000,000 
SN Ee A ar a 1,000,000 
Mercantile Trust & Deposit Co.......... 1,500,000 
Bare epomt cd rust Co............<.05 1,200,000 
Security Storage & Trust Co............. 200,000 
Title Guarantee & Trust Co............. 200,000 
SUMP SEMURM SOO. iG ces 6 burs oS oom. wake . 500,000 


Surplus and An. 
Undivided Profits pert Par Bid Ask Div 
Feb. 28, ’20 Feb. 20 
$2,352,877 $14,404.47 50 165 175 16% 
104,376 1,960,089 25 30 33 5% 
227,484 685,842 ee G246 ..5. 
1,568,185 4,758,678 100 170 185 12% 
803,568 9,856,697 25 41 4214 6% 
1,692,930 15,090,142 100 290 310 15% 
438,071 7,139,337 100 115 120 5% 
3,555,977 20,514,337 mo ee 223046 18% 
3,021,110 8,075,533 100 500 550 30% 
139,658 580,380 100 190 ..... 10% 
292,968 7,038,344 100 190 ..... 10% 
414,863 7,529,796 50 92 94 10% 
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WHEN YOU HAVE BUSINESS 


TRUST CO. 


NEW BRITAIN Cony 





RESOURCES $2,200,000 





WITH THE HARDWARE CITY, 


CONFER WITH US 


The Commercial Trust Company 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 





New Orleans 
Special Correspondence 
Banking and Financial Growth of the 
South 

There is every indication that the wealth of 
‘the nation and banking resources are increas- 
ing more rapidly in the South than in any 
other section of the country. While the latest 
annual report of the Comptroller of Currency 
only deals in detail with National banking 
figures the significant gains credited to the 
South would be practically duplicated if they 
embraced also the returns from trust com- 
panies and State banks in the Southern States. 
Taking the National bank figures alone we 
find that in the last 20 years their resources 
in the South have increased from 7.5 per cent. 
to 15.35 per cent. while New England States 
now have only 6.75 per cent. of the nation’s 
National banking resources as compared with 
15.66 per cent. twenty years ago. In number 
of deposit accounts in National banks the in- 
crease in the South since 1910 ranges the 
highest of any section of the country at 231 
per cent. as compared with increase of 196 
per cent. for Pacific Coast; 138 per cent. for 
New England; 137 per cent. for Near West; 
125 per cent. for Far West and 109 per cent. 
for Middle Atlantic group. In other words 
nearly 24 per cent. of all deposit accounts in 
the National hanking system is now concen- 
trated in the South. 


Amendments to Louisiana Banking Laws 

A series of amendments to the Louisiana 
statutes governing operations of State banks 
and trust companies have been introduced in 
the Legislature including bills relating to 
overdrafts, borrowing money on pledge of 
assets, limitation of borrowing in proportion 
to capital and surplus and control over liqui- 
dation of hanks. Some of these laws are 
opposed bv bankers and hearings will be held 
at the State canital. 


Hibernia’s Transfer Investment Business 

The Hibernia Bank & Trust Company, New 
Orleans, announces that all of the investment 
business heretofore transacted by its Bond 
Department has been transferred to the Hi- 
bernia Securities Company, Inc., which was 
recently organized by the Hibernia Bank & 
Trust Company particularly for that purpose. 
P. H. Wilkinson, heretofore bond officer of 
the Hibernia Bank & Trust Company, has 
been elected a vice-president of the Securities 
Company, in charge of the Bond Department, 
Mr. Jos. J. Farrell, heretofore assistant bond 
officer becomes assistant secretary, and 
Messrs. Geo. H. Nusloch and J. Albert Bau- 
dean, respectively sales manager and assistant 
sales manager, will occupy similar positions 
in the Securities Company. 

The New York office of the company is 
located at 44 Pine street in charge of Mr. 
Harold S. Schultz. A direct private telegraph 
wire between the main office in New Orleans 
and the New York office has been installed. 

The board of directors of the Hibernia Se- 
curities Company, Inc., has declared out of 
the earnings of the company the usual quar- 
terly dividend on the preferred stock of the 
company at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum 
and a dividend of 5 per cent. on the common 
stock. 





New Advertising Agency in Cleveland 


William A. Schulte, who has made an ex- 
ceptionally good record as advertising man- 
ager for the Cleveland Trust Company dur- 
ing the past three years, is president of the 
newly incorporated advertising agency in 
Cleveland known as the Schulte-Tiffany 
Company which will be jointly operated 
with the long established publicity agency 
of Henderson-Jappe Company. John H. Tif- 
fany, secretary of the Schulte-Tiffany Co., 
was formerly with the Fidelity Advertising 
Agency, and has had wide experience in prep- 
aration of copy for national advertising. 





TRUST COMPANIES 


CONTINENTAL GUARANTY CORPORATION 
BANKERS 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 


$3,398,740.89 


ONE OF THE LARGEST TRUST COMPANIES 
with capital and surplus in excess of $25,000,000 wrote us quite recently 
in reference to our Collateral Trust Gold Notes: 
“The statistics furnished respecting collections (on the underlying 
collateral) certainly indicate a remarkable record, and also that you do 


indeed keep close track of your business. 


To the writer’s mind this 


is just as important as other duties of management, and while we have 
always felt and known that you have a close grasp on all the details of 
your business, this is but another confirmation of it, which, as you can 
conceive, we are glad indeed to note. 


(Signed)..... 


Manager of Credit Department”’ 


_ This institution has been a heavy and consistent buyer of our se/f- 
liquidating securities for more than three years. 


Denominations: 


$1,000 to $10,000. 
Discount Rates: 


Convenient Maturities. 


7% to 84% 


Send for Offering Sheet 


248 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


TORONTO MONTREAL CHICAGO 





‘Pacific Northwest 


Special Correspondence 


A consolidation has been effected of the 
Seattle Trust Company and the Title Trust 
Company of Seattle, Wash., under the name 
of the Seattle Title Trust Company, the offi- 
cers of the old companies being retained with 
the new organization. 

A. L. Grutze has recently been appointed 
trust officer of the Title and Trust Company 
of Portland, Ore., succeeding G. H. Charters. 
Mr. Grutze was for over fifteen years with 
William MacMaster, who has represented for 
many years some of the Scotch Mortgage 
Companies in Oregon, Wash., and Idaho and 
this has especially equipped Mr. Grutze to 
handle any matters in this district. 

The ports of the Pacific Northwest are now 
enjoying a fast increasing shipping trade with 
the Far East which is developing many of 
the natural resources of the Northwest which 
have long laid dormant. Lumber and the 
other products of the forests are naturally 
receiving the chief benefit of this trade which 
promises to increase considerably. 


In line with action taken by the trust com- 
panies of other cities, the trust companies of 


SAN FRANCISCO LONDON, ENGLAND 


Portland, Ore., are working out a schedule of 
fees for various trust company services which 
it is expected will be adopted shortly. The 
schedule is based on that recently compiled 
by the American Bankers’ Association, but 
taking into consideration the local conditions. 


Guaranty Trust at Los Angeles to Increase 
Capital 

A special meeting of stockholders of the 
Guaranty Trust and Savings Bank of Los 
Angeles has been called to vote on a propo- 
sition to increase the capital stock. The 
amount of the increase has not yet been 
fully determined, but it is probable the di- 
rectors will ask that the total authorized 
amount be fixed at $4,000,000. The present 
capital of the bank is $1,500,000. The de- 
posits of the Guaranty Trust and Savings 
have been steadily increasing, the gain from 
December 31, 1919, to March 31, 1920, a 
period of only three months, having been in 
excess of $2,000,000. The total deposits on 
the latter date amounted to $31,548,080. 


The Security Trust and Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles has taken over the Security Na- 
tional Bank. As a result of this deal the Se- 
curity is now able to show total resources of 
$93,188,893 and deposits of $85,286,493. 


A’ et | is 








